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REPORT. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF CARLISLE, K.G., LORD LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL AND GENERAL GOYERNOE OF IRELAND. 


13.1/; September, 1856. 


May it please your Excellency, 

In the absence of the Earl of Clarendon, K.G-., G.C.B., Chancellor of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland, it becomes my duty, as Vice-Chancellor, m 
compliance with the Provisions of Her Majesty’s Charter, to furnish to your 
Excellency the Report of its condition and progress since 1st September, 1855. 

In accordance with the Ordinance of the 7th March, 1855, as printed in the 
Appendix to last year’s Report, No. VI., the Examinations of that year for 
Degrees and Diplomas were holden between the 18th of September and 3rd of 
October, 1855 ; they were principally conducted by printed papers, copies of Appendix II. 
which are hereunto annexed. 

At the close of the Examination, the several Candidates named in the accom- Appendix IH. 
panying lists were duly passed by the Examiners, for the Degrees; Diplomas, and 
Honors, attached to their respective names, all of. which were accordingly 
conferred at a Public Meeting of the University, in St. Patrick’s Hall, on the 
11th October last. Your Excellency was graciously pleased to honour it with 
your presence, and an account of the proceedings on the occasion will be found Appendix 1. 
appended to this Report, No. 1. Only three among the entire list of Candidates 
who presented themselves for Degrees, were found to he insufficiently qualified, 
and were consequently rejected, a circumstance indicating superior preparation 
in the general body of the Candidates as compared with the result of similar 
Examinations in former years. 

The Ordinance regulating the Examinations for the current year is appended Appendix IV. 
to this Report. ^ 2 
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Appendix V. 
Appendix VI. 
Appendix VII. 
Appendix VIII. 
Appendix IX. 


4 REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 

The following papers, connected with the proceedings of this University, are 
also annexed, for your Excellency’s information. 

A return of Medical Schools which have reported to the Senate. 

Estimate for current year. 

Cash account for year ended 20th June, 1856. 

List of Examiners elected 14th July, 1856. 

Return of the several meetings of the Senate since last Report. 

I have the honour to be 

Your Excellency’s 
Obedient and faithful Servant, 

MAZIERE BRADY, C., 
Vice-Chancellor. 
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OF THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


5 


APPENDIX. 


Appendix I. 

PnRLic Meeting of the Queen’s University in Ireland 3 held in St. Patrick’s Hall, 
Dublin Castle, on the 11th October, 1855- 

A very largo number of distinguished persons having taken their places in the Hall, the 
University entered it in procession, at three o’clock, in the following order:— 

Candidates for Certificates of having passed first Medical Examination. 

Candidates for Diplomas in Agriculture, Engineering, and Elementary Law. 
Candidates for the- Degrees of A.B., A.M., LL.B., and M.D. 

The Examiners and Professors of the University. 

The Secretary to the University. 

The Senate. 

Having T takmi e thS™cat^ the Vice-Chancellor rose, and, attended by the Secretaire, 
m i Si to the entrance of the Hall, and thence conducted his Excellency the Lord 
for him to the right of the Vice-Chancellor, who then 

z 

result is newy 1 _ . t con f ess to my feeling some disappointment on finding that 

similar meeting 5 f our first degree in Arts from those three collegiate mstitu- 

the a™*® ^ expectations, which anticipated an increase upon the 

tions, has fallen not only ueiow y P f aot i ess than m the preceding 

former number m -*»gg£** that degree were Ue d by 

rex^T ? We havoLow Imd presented for 

however, I am happy to say have been for the degree of 
obtain it. This apparent diminution -in the fact that in addition to the students 

Bachelor of Arts is subject to some con _ > others sent forward their names 

who have actually appeared before the 

as intending to seek the degree, who have not miauy piea ^ sacoesa fu]ly passed 

examiners. I hope these young gen , , V ,] e Mention of graduating in the 

through their collegiate course, altogethe: r : abandon. edt f 0 ^ 

University. I cannot imagine any mo 1 y studies in college are more 

opportunity of attaining tot degree, for which in ^ and v f lue in the 

especially the preparation, and which g ves ™ a S a XlL world, to the stores of 
currency of learning, and for f £ 0 h they have been so long engaged. I 

literature and science m the accumulation o v . tudies sufficiently matured ; 

assume rather that possibly completion oflhem^mid prefer to undergo 

that they purpose to devote time rather than encounter on 

this additional labour, and to inc , . J 1inRUC cessful in the examination. I hope, 
this occasion the risk and discredit f netition is i )ld temporary, and that oil the 

thereforo, that their absence from hjsy ouvnose they will bo found high in the list of 
next occasion of our meeting for those who have now come 
successful graduates of' the Quee .1 ena bled to testify to the generally satis- 

forward to seek our degrees, I am ” r b ^5ve ctaes, as reported by the exa- 

factory character of the answering m P competitors for h'onors, they have 

miners ; while' in several instances “citations have been made to us 

described it as of the highest order, .1 , . coim)e titioii, yet approached so near to 
of individuals who, though ctlmSs weTdiiroul ^Senate should confer 

the extreme point of success that the " d j Qn full consideration, however, the 

extra medals or prises on those “ ™ proposed by i‘B ordinance in the respec 
Senate has been of opinion _that ^®J ^ e f ^ m ber P of students engaged in the competition, 
tive classes was fairly P r °?°^““}! e[1 t liat just proportion might have the effect of 

and that any increase which by exposing them to the charge 

detracting from the value of these honorary > t £ el . efore _but, I may say, not 

‘JitK^ 

ttcti^t fdtofLVelrtof honors as already fixed by the ordinance; but they 
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6 APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 

have authorized the secretary, in any case whore a special recommendation of this * 
has been made by the examiners, to give to the student in whose favour it Ins 1 , 1 ,,' 8 
sented, an official certificate to that effect, so that he may not ho without to rF 
testimonial of the merit so acknowledged and so commended. In addition to'tho ord' S 
class of candidates for our degrees from the Queen’s Colleges, we purpose on this occSf 3 ’ 
under the special power of our charter, to admit to the degree of Doctor of Medici,!! ! ’ 
gentlemen who have already attained that degree in another University W0 

On the former occasions of our annual meetings in this Hall I thought it appropriate t„ 
the business of the day to make some observations on the degrees and honors cE! j 
by this University, the course of instruction through which the students seeking 
degrees were required to pass, and the special purposes designed in the institutio,? of S 
Queens Colleges, of which this University is the head, and of the University itsdf^T 
endeavoured to convey some general views of the extensive field of litcrature-of Clascal 
and scientific knowledge-through which the students of those colleges had succeSlv 
pursued their way, and to impress upon the public mind the intrinsic value of ESS 
to winch by this pursuit they had finally attained. For the oollegos, it was m oMert 7„ 
show that m them schools of learning, m the excellence of their professors andmth! 
material appliances of scientific teaching, they were adequate to the n„n,«L« 
been destined to fulfil— the sound and practical education of the youthof Ireland'!" aid 
that, while the preservation, of the great fundamental principle, that this education shon d 
be one common to united classes of all religious breeds and denominations ™ 
governing and paramount rule to which every branch of the system must cm.fom vl! 
that within the institutions themselves, and as part of their organisation provision’ If. 
carefully made for the supervision of the moral conduct and religious education of 

Irlnd ’ ]? de ™ ed fOT sudl institutions to ttprorinls of 

Ireland. And for the University itself, 1 endeavoured to vindicate its title to that desio- 
nation, on the very fact of its headship of the colleges so based on a system of „ 8 ; 

Stion" 1 1 6 b ed "f-‘!° n ' ® eta ‘ mnS * hese vieVTS ’ M,d anxiously desiring thei genc/af recog 
LF *!?*> °? the present occasion, to refer thus briefly to them Reeling that®! 

isSS|ppH|5iS 

the study of law Jd , fl-Z Tt” 10 ” 7 

Ireland professorships have been fonnd!d in ^3 “A? °' fa of England and 

and learned men, well deserving the diligent s01 ™ces, and lectures given by able 

of the public; but I do not I think Jeme • eutI0u of.tbe stnclent and the approbation 
these subjects have not hitherto sub a fanh ? Ff A* 6 A 80 u ’ s . tltntlons , when I observe that 
ing, or been sustained byam! spetiM^ne'onrageinent ? ar !,°^ die r normal courses of learn- 
umversity honors. In the establishment nf the n 6 * ,, T !,° wa 3' of collegiate position nr 

of learning — important in some degree t Queer, s Oollegos, these important brunches 
pensable to the* prS“n“TnS ore,, ent “ n S <® a P«Uic career, indis- 

colleges comprise professorships in general if 7 * ler P a j e ; The foundations of the 
of the former of “ and Eu « lish >“'■ The study 

every student ill the faculty of Arts • while iiFtb!, 0 / At S<=neral courses to be pursued by 
sorships, there have been established hwh« Aw f A 7 °, f Law ’ comprising both profes- 
be competed for in every year by stud™* A'A 1 ’ oac]l ““ogo three scholarships, to 
the ordinances of the UmvOTsitv f **• thr f s «*J«tive annual classes In 

branches of learning. TV e ] laT e established penmnient place has been assigned to these 
on sufficient answering brforeour!™ A A”? ° 7 eIemmtal 7 law, to be awarded, 

pursued there, for three years course sotSmW t0 ,?‘? dents °. f thc colleges who shall have 
civil law, and the law of Enilamu! ‘ ! 7 A h ; om P me general jurisprudence, the 
tion; and one of our ^ and eqni4ble jmidio- 

for this diploma on a special honor examination 6 " 1 A° A 8 * a “ swerer of the candidates 
laws and doctor of laws, which may w AfAA 6 the degrees of bachelor of 

are not here mere formal steps iu th/coilp nf 1 ^ ® enate University, they 

ance of some trivial and unmeaning k p _ pv ,°’ le£u ’^ tltles to he attained by the perform- 
the assumption of a prior decree On tWnf + &t th ® ® ud a given term of years 
the candidates fnr ! , • n tde contrary, special examinations art* nRsio-nnd tn 


a prior decree On ■ , ot a S lven te -rm of years from 

™ w these distinctions ta]27’ s P eciaI paginations are assigned to 
properly to be, true tests of merit and 1 ,-nnwWi t ^ ie . m ’ ' as . ad university degrees ought 
winch the colleges and the SL ^ “ their P^sessors. The time within 
any candidate seeking the degree of ^ n b , f ®F 8teBce has not as yet allowed of 
same cause, the number has b een but S that ° f baclielor of W from the 

Senate in continuing to that class in its m^p ld + era ? e ~ t0 ° SmalI) indeed > to justify the 
tions, as thev , ass , ln lts Piesent ordinance m ^,^+0 


^ ppuuuuiug ro tnat class in ito * T mueeu, to lustily tne 

tions, as they may be induced to do when tbl * + 0 , rdli ; ance an J separate honor examina- 
appear to justify the proposal. h th attendanGe of a more numerous list shall 
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OF THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. ^ 7 

It is most gratifying to the Senate, and to the authorities and professors of the respec- 
tive colleges, to know that these arrangements for the study of those most useful branches 
of learning have not been without their appropriate fruits. On the occasions of our 
examinations licre — and I have the authority of the learned examiner in jurisprudence for 
more especially alluding in this respect to that just conducted by him — the answering of 
the students has been most satisfactory, most creditable to themselves and to the profes- 
sors whose instructions they have attended ; and, I believe, had our ordinances provided 
for an honor examination in the class of candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws, 
tho gentleman on whom that degree is to be conferred to-day would have added this honor • 
to those with which his highly distinguished collegiate and. university career has already 
been decorated. 

A still more interesting matter for congratulation, in reference to this subject, is to be 
found in the distinguished success of a student of one of the colleges — that of Belfast, a 
oraduate of this University, who has obtained the highest honor, a valuable scholarship, at 
a late examination of the students of law in London. The Inns of Court in England arc 
seriously engaged in effecting improvements in the mode and system of education to be 
pursued by students seeking to qualify themselves for the exercise of the legal profession ; 
the Benchers of our Inns, in conjunction with the Board of Trinity College, have made 
some important advances in the same direction ; there is much still to be done for the 
improvement of tho systems in both countries, hut the sound and true principle is estab- 
lished ; and tho success of the graduate of our University, on the occasion I have alluded 
to, affords a strong evidence that his collegiate course of instruction has been one well calcu- 
lated to qualify him for successful competition in examination on subjects, deemed by 
learned and thinking men among the most enlightened of English jurists, as those best 
adapted for sound legal instruction. I have great satisfaction also in referring, on this 
head, to some letters received by our secretary from the learned gentleman who fills the 
chair of the Regius Professorship of Law in the University of Cambridge, in the first of 
which, after alluding to our printed examination papers, and requesting copies of them, and 
stating that ho is a member of a committee appointed for tho purpose of entirely remodel- 
ling the course of lectures for the faculty of Law in that University, he says, “ The questions 
in the Queen’s Colleges for the degree of LL.B., as well as those on jurisprudence, strike 
me as being so admirably adapted to students of the principles of law, that I should wish 
to make as much use of them as I can and again, in reply to a letter from Dr. Ball, with 
which had been transmitted to him some copies of the University and College papers, con- 
taining the examination questions, Dr. Abdey says, “ I sincerely trust that in many points 
we shall imitate the system adopted in the Queen’s Colleges in our proposed new Law 
classes in this University, as I feel no doubt of the benefit we shall derive by so doing. 1 
speak with more boldness on the subject of the questions m Jurisprudence and the Civil Caw, 
as that is my own department here.” “But it is not only in the Law papers that your 
Colleges show their merit and utility. The whole system of -education pursued by you is, 
in my humble opinion, so good and so well suited to the present times, that I sincerely 
trust it may defy all opposition.” . , , ,, 1 . „„„ 

The second part of tho topics to which I think it not unimportant to allude in con- 
nexion with our institutions is one also of a professional character— I allude to 10 egr 
conferred by this University of Doctor of Medicine, to which a large proportion ot onr 
students are to-day to he admitted, and I do so for the purpose of removing an impres- 
sion respecting it, which, possibly, its title may lead some to entertain. In the common 
apprehension of the public it may be supposed that the studies appropriately re qm ia “- 
from tho candidates for this degree are those only of the Doctor of Medicine m the 
restricted acceptation of that term— those merely of the physician as dmtmguffihed fro 
those of the surgical professor— and, moreover, that all that our colleges ““ 
that the University retires, is but the theoretics, learning of lecture- rooms and ^ books. 
Our course and systeil are widely different. The professors of matomy, 
and surgery, are members of the faculty of medicine m each of the colleges .mconumaon 
with each are established arrangements for the practical lUnsteation of these toirames, 
under the care of able and intelligent assistants; and the College Stares and ex£ 
nation for scholarships in that faculty are directed to inform the student 
learning and application in those respective studies as well and as fully as I in the mere 
theory and practice of medicine. The same course and system prevai ” ' aenree 
initiations, prescribed by the ordinances of the Senate, for the canidat 
while in addition to the requirements so laid down, and to We 

examination in all those branches of professional learning, and X th! 

further demand of the student certificates of bis attendance m ^co^ed heap ™ 
actual practice of the several branches of medical and sut gi a ’ V of Doctor of 
siderable duration. Thus, I may say, we have practicaMy made 

Medicine of the Queen’s University one which might wfh the medical 

a surgical' as it is nominally styled a medical degree, e » , , leaner]" of the 

tuition of onr graduates universal and compl e te-to endow them M lermung oi the 
physician and the practical knowledge of the Burgeon, qu fy a branch of their 

L our institutions and requirements can do, for the exerc.se of every b.anch ot mem 

important profession 

Another, and the 1 — — r — - 
is one which has in very recent times largely 
gress in public estimation. 


Anotherf and'the last t°Pm ^yWccu^ie^the^Silic mind] and’mWde raphl Ppi'- 

K ‘rone Sring important consequences in many branches 
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8 APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 

of civil and political life, and deeply interesting to our Colleges and Universities, from its 
bearing on the general diffusion of knowledge and the material interests of the" youthful 
student. I allude to the practical introduction of the principle of competitive examination 
in the selection of large classes of official public servants. After some differences of opinion 
as to the propriety of its adoption, and some struggle, but a brief one, this principle mav 
now be recognised as fairly established. There have been, and there will perhaps always 
be, contentions as to the limits of its application ; with some it will bo thought to be every- 
thing, with others of little or scarce any avail ; but, looking to the result already attained 
and to the plain, intelligible, common sense doctrines on which it rests, I cannot believe that 
in this matter our steps over will be retrograde, and I hail the establishment of this 
principle as a fact accomplished in the institutions of the empire, bearing with it vast and 
cheering prospects for the advocates of learning— for all engaged in the direction of public 
education — and more than this, for all engaged under that direction in the acquisition of 
knowledge. The authorities on whom devolves the selection of the public administrators 
and official functionaries of the vast regions of Eastern India have sanctioned the adoption 
of this principle in an important class of their civil appointments. The home government 
of England, by a recent order in council, has in like manner nominated a commission of 
examiners for testing the qualifications of candidates for junior situations in all lier Majesty’s 
civil establishments. I hold in my hand a copy of a return made to the House of Commons 
in July last, showing the number of the public departments, the qualification of whose 

servants are to be thus determined, in England and Wales, in Scotland, and in Ireland 

in all eighty-four — embracing, I believe, every civil government department in the three 
kingdoms of the empire. And this commission has been already in active operation, as the 
return demonstrates. The amount of situations thus about to be brought to the test of 
future competitive examination I am unable to state. I might, perhaps, not use an extra- 
vagant term if I described it as enormous. Upon a subject which has excited latterly so 
great a share of public attention and discussion, especially in the periodical press, it would 
be unpardonable in me on this occasion to enter more at large ; but I may, with some 
satisfaction on behalf of our Colleges and University allude to the fact, that amon^ the 
successful .candidates for the appointments competed for in the examination held under the 
dn-ection of the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, are two of the students of 
these colleges, one of whom, Mr. Raymond West, is to be admitted on the present occasion 
to our degree of Bachelor in Arts. I rejoice in this success as well on account of the 
individual students who have thus shown their pre-eminence, as from the testimony it bears 
to the useful character of the course of study in which they were trained in their respective 
colleges, audits adaptation to the standard of literary and scientific acquirements which the 
eminent and highly-gifted individuals consulted on the proper course of such an examina- 
tion, deemed the best suited to the exigencies of a public service demanding no ordinary 
qualifications, and exposed at times to no ordinary trials. But apart from, and above this 
local consideration, I regard the recognition of this principle of competitive examination, in 
pubhc departments, as a great incentive to the student of every college and seminary of 
learning; it tends m a high degree to aid him in that struggle, which every man must 
deBires t0 b ® honourable artificer of liis own position and fortunes, to 
£ ^ W i tkln th ® imoh of the labours of bis own head ; and to relieve 

w^ted V n +l°l e f ' y “eking after patronage in which so many have 

wasted their youthful energies and then- whole life’s best time: and we mav nerlians 
with some confidence, indulge the hope that, under this more pure and enlightened system 
the complaint of the poet of the evils attendant on this seking after pftronk e will no 

a k the <lueral r of a long-vanished ago 7™ke no 

apology foi recalling it to your recollections from the expressive pages of Spenser 

“Full little Imowest thou, that hast not tried 
What hell it is ,in suing long to bide ; 

To lose good days, that might be better spent- 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent : 

'p ! pe ,i t0 - da y> t0 b . e put back to -morrow ; 
lo teed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
lo have tliy Prince's grace, yet want her Peers': 

To have thy asking, yet wait many years : 
lo fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
lo eat thy heart through comfortless despairs : 

To fawn to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
lo spend, to give, to want, to be undone.” 


now present the deo-reea omrl h 1 proceed to confer on the successful candidates, 

UniveSy S 3 and honors a ™ dcd t0 V *0 Senate of the Queen’s 

^reduced in succession by the 
having th ° rdl th0 Secretary 

the slnate. * ’ Lordslu P conferred the degrees which had been awarded by 

adetek^ close, the Vice- Chancellor 

there 7 rem P aSs e to°me ttegratefouS* J eai ? ed . tIle close of our university proceedings, 
the privilege you have been ladonS ,? ” ‘w mg t0 tbo » f «>e Senate for 
g y been graciously pleased to acoord to them of holding their public 
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meeting’ in this Hall, and for the honour you have done us in gracing our assembly with 
your presence. I would hope, my Lord, that the proceedings of to-day have not been 
without interest to you, although I regret it has not been permitted to us to lire sent 
before you a larger body ot our collegiate students. Our institution, however, is but yet 
in its infancy — the colleges have received their foundation since the period of your 
Excellency’s former official connexion with this country— they have had to sustain much, 
but I would still hope, a gradually decreasing opposition — their progress has been neces- 
sarily affected by the times of public calamity with which our land has so awfully been 
visited they have difficulties to contend with, some in the social condition of the people, 
some in the pecuniary expenditure which the continuous course of study established in 
them requires from the students ; but, perhaps, the greatest is the want of a good local 
supply ot preparatory schools, wh ere the young could be sufficiently educated to enter at 
once, and with adequate preliminary instruction, upon tho moro advanced courses of 
collegiate study. Our University itself has been of still moro recent establishment, and 
the present is only tho fourth year in which we have met to confer degrees. Our progress, 
however, has not been inconsiderable, nor is it discouraging. Besides tho large number 
of students who have attended tho colleges for purposes not requiring the assumption of 
a formal degree or diploma, we have already recorded on our university boohs, including 
the class just presented before your Excellency, the names of thirty -five doctors of medi- 
cine, twenty-two masters of arts, ninety-six bachelors of arts, and three bachelors of law; 
nine who have obtained our diploma of agriculture, ten who have obtained that of 
elementary law, one that of engineering, and six students have passed their first 
examination in medicine, who, I trust, in due time, will present themselves as candidates 
for our degree of doctor in that faculty. We have further the satisfaction of knowing that 
our courses of study and degrees have deservedly attracted the estimation of learned men 
in other lands, who have witnessed the success of students of our colleges in competition with 
members of every other seminary in the United Kingdom. The Legislature has sanctioned 
additional aids to the pecuniary resources of the colleges, and we have been honoured from 
the commencement of our labours by the gracious support and fostering encouragement 
of your Excellency’s predecessors in tho exalted office which her Majesty has intrusted to 
your charge. I venture to assure myself and this institution that we build on no insecure 
foundation, when we calculate that from your Excellency we shall receive a no less favour- 
able acceptance — a no less kind and encouraging support. We have already abundant 
evidence to satisfy us of the justice of these expectations in the interest you have ever 
taken in the advancement and prosperity of Ireland, the knowledge of her wants and her 
resources, with which ybur official connexion with this country lias abundantly supplied 
you, and tho careful and benevolent anxiety you have shown in your personal inspection 
and examination of the condition of all the public, establishments of tho country. The 
College of Cork has been already visited by your Excellency, and that of Belfast, I pre- 
sume, will receive the honour of your inspection on the occasion of your approaching visit 
to that great emporium of Irish manufacturing and commercial industry ; and, perhaps, 
a future journey to the west may give to tho College of Galway the occasion of a similar 
honour. This personal examination will speak infinitely better than I can for the benefits 
such institutions are calculated to confer upon our country, and, I trust, must favourably 
commend them to your Excellency’s judgment and care. I am the more impressed with 
the belief that we may safely rest upon your Excellency’s gracious support, from the sub- 
stantial proof you liavo already given of your desire that they should partake of all the 
benefits your high position will enable you to confer upon our colleges. I have already 
alluded to the principle of competitive examination for the selection of officers in the various 
departments of the state. Your Excellency has given the sanction of your high name and 
authority to that great principle, in establishing that the office of Registrar to the Queens 
College of Galway, now vacant, and in the patronage of the Lord Lieutenant, should bo 
so competed for by graduates of this University, at an examination which, 1 believe, will 
be hoi den in the ensuing week. On the part of the Colleges and the University I tender 
your Excellency our acknowledgment of tho favour thus shown, and ot the value which 
such a recognition of the principle of examination must confer on the sj'stcm itself, and 
on the institutions under our care. I trust that they will alwaj'S be found deserving of 
your Excellency’s support, and of honour such as that conferred upon us by your Excel- 
lency’s presence here to-day. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant then rose and said— k!r. Vice-Chancellor anti Gen- 
tlemen, I receive with pleasure and gratitude the compliment which has been so oblig- 
ingly proposed by you, and conferred on me, on behalt of the Senate^ Let mo assure the 
whole of the very learned and distinguished assembly here convened, that it has been no 
common satisfaction to mo thus to have assisted at the proceedings winch have now been 
concluded. It is also gratifying to me, as it must be to all, ! imagine, to see noble ana 
princely halls, like that in which we now are, which are ■ ordinarily set apart for lighter 
purposes, and tho mere festivities of the state, made thus ancillary to the highest ends of 
science, art, and literature. After the similar functions which have been performed here 
in previous vears, and especially after the full and lucid expositions which m this, as m 
former instances, have been delivered by the learned Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
feel it would be wholly, and indeed worse than, superfluous for me to dwell, lor one 
moment, upon the nature or object of the institution with which we are now concerned, 
or on those statistics of learning and instruction which are connected with it. J wish, 
indeed, that our meeting of this afternoon could have been graced by the presence of my 
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noble friend and colleague, tlie Earl of Clarendon, the Chancellor of the University + 
whose enlightened and fostering care it owes already so much ; but, with Europe t 
war pressing on his attention, we cannot wonder, however we may grieve, at his absence 
Since the foundation of the University under his auspices, its new-born muses have 
been successively encouraged from this place by the courteous chivalry of the Earl of 
Eglinton and the mild wisdom of the Earl of St. Germans. 1 

Yirtas Scipiad®, et mitis sapientia Ladi. 

After all these high names, there is one still I should like not to pass over in eomnleto 
silence on this occasion ; and those who are best acquainted with the early history and 
birth-straggles of tire Queen’s Colleges will know best how much they are indebted to the 
exertions of our Minister at Athens, Mr. Wyso. When I was last with Mr. Wyse w 
explored together the site of that ancient academy, that hill of Colonus" of which 
Sophocles sung, and the olive grove where Plato reasoned. I wish that he could now- be 
at my side, not to trace with fond reverence the dim vestiges of buried glory, but to h-dl 
with joyous hope the future progress and expanding triumphs of his livin', countrymen 
The recent period of my arrival in Ireland has only as yet enabled me to risk 
one of the Queen’s Colleges, that in Cork, though I trust that my acquaintance with 
the others will not be long delayed. In the Queen’s College of Cork I was verv 
glad to perceive — though so cursory a visit as I was enabled to pay hardly warrants me in 
speaking further of that degree of progress and prosperity which it has 1 am barmy to 
say, so undoubtedly attained— hut I was very glad to see that a neat, suitable and comely 
architecture has boon called in to assist ill the accommodation of those kindred arts and 

8fi1P.nftnswTnV.il In.nrl +.n nnrl i. , i . ' . u 


happy union is now receiving such splendid umsirauon. au i lmvc been able t,o "athcr 
concerning your associated seats of learning induces me to believe that they have adopted the 
fortunate medium of combining all tliese main branches of instruction which have hitherto 
accompanied the civilisation, nurtured the intellect, and embellished the taste of mankind 
with those new branches of study which the discoveries of more recent times, and the wide 
developments of human industry and enterprise make of such high daily practical value 
and which, allow me to add, the probable increased adoption of the test of merit in all the 
departments of national science, on which your Vice-Chancellor has remarked with so 
much emphasis, will render yet more indispensable. I have endeavoured, within such 
narrow limits as have been open to me, to adhere to this principle in all the appointments 
connected with the new Irish colleges. For the very few longer moments that can be 
allowed to me, I turn to those, whom, I am sure, even these very eminent and conspicuous 
men wno have constituted the board of examiners on this occasion will yet allow mo to 
^ P ? rtl0 ?u f thG ? U T r0US audifc0I 7 1 address, which concentrates the largest 
shaie of interest and hope— I refer to the young men who have on this occasion received 

whTt “1 h ° n0r£ t • W \ U ? ou ’ friends, accept my cordial congratula- 

tions upon what you have achieved ; my earnest exhortations to you to pursue and per- 
severe m that honourable and brilliant career upon which you have entered BriFpvp 
me that the conditions of the world in which L IveV “coming^ ^very day t 0 ra 
and more such as to make the possession of knowledge and the mastery of mind the 

th?t °L Tcoe^ 1 ToomSe Xir T"* 1 T°" Id haTe rememhlr 

life Ire\ T eyona e yom fth fin in 

above, are in your ^ 1 ’ ™ hum S e ^pendencc on the blessing from 

and habit of virtuous self-denial’ the cbsa PlJ, 01 "* . or . fail y° u - Each act 

obedience of faith, these are the thin^ whVl uf ® ° f Chnstiau love * tlie live-long 
honours and distinctions as .^oh will secure to you, not such transient 

the immortal crown. ^ IS awarded you, but tlie supreme blessing and 

The assembly then separated. 
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Appendix II. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF A.M. 


2G lit September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 


Greek —Examiner, William Nesbitt, A.M. 


I. Translate Thucydides, II., 42 : 

Sib Si) Kid epi,Kvva ru ~f(u rye rruXetug, ot SitOKaXlav re irowvpcvog HO irepi ioov r,pXv tluat rhv ay Siva Kai oig 
rSivct pi,Siv upuitog, Kai n)v tvXoyluv ilpa ip’ olg vuv Xe.yio pavepav otjptiotg icaGiorug, Ktd clpijrai abrijg 

to. peyiara ■ a yltp n)v tti i\iv bpvyoa, at riovee Kai tSiv roi&vSe dptrai CKoapyoav, Kai ouk av voXXotg riiv ‘EXXjjvuiv 
ioopporrog i'lOTtp riovt'e a \6yog twv tpyiov pavcb/. Sonet 8k pot Si/Xiwv dvSpbg aperi,v ttociti} re prjviovoa Kai 
reXevraitt ftepatiwoa t) rvv rOvSt Karaorpop/j. Kai yiip roig ritXXa xtipoot Shcatov rr\v eg roue rroXepoug imp rijg 
varpISog irvSpitytiOlav irpofiQeoOar try aOip yap kkkov dpavioavreg koivwq paXXov Sip'eXyaav r\ Ik ribv ISiiov e(3Xa\pav. 
r&vSe Si ou re nXoSrt'i Tig n)v trt amiXavotv nportpi,aag ipaXaKloOr,, ovre nrtviag iXiriot, a ig k iiv in Stapvyuiv abri)v 
ttXovti'ioiuv, fiw/'InXjJi' tov Setvov hrouioaro' rijv Si rStv tvavriiov npoipiav rroOuvorkpav avroiv Xafiovreg, Kai 
Kivulnnov ilpa riivSe rdXXiornv vaploavreg, t/3ouXjj0>j<rav per' aurou roig piv rtpuiptioGat rSiv ck IpUoQat, IXrrlSt piv 
to dpavig rou KaropOtitreiv imrphpavreg, ipytp Si iripi roui/Si, bpiopf.vov oplatv airing dZtouvreg rreooiGkvat, Kai tv 
avrtp to itpvveaQiu Kid jraOetv pdXXov iiyqadpivot i, to ivSovreg o&Ze&Gat, rb piv atoxpbv tov Xuyou epvyov to S’ 
ipyov rip atopart v-kpetvav, Kai St iXaxiorov k-aipou ru^i jg ilpa dnpy rijg SoZyg paXXov i) rou Seovg amiWdyijoav. 

(a) Illustrate by a parallel from. Thucydides the form of expression, oirt nsvtag eXrlZt, tig 

K. T. X. -11 

(b) How lias Pericles in the speech from which the above extract is taken charac- 
terized the philosophical and the {esthetic principles of his countrymen at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war? 

II. Translate Aristophanes, Clouds, 222-261: 

STPE'I'IAAHS. ili EioKpareg 

Ci 'HuiKpariSiov. 

SQKPATHS. rt pe KaXetg, Si 'pvpept i 

STPE. TTptSrov piv o rt Sprig, dvnpoXiS, Karune pot. 

SQ. aepo/Sario Kai mpippoviS rhv rjXtov. 

STPE. tmir’ dxu rappou roig Qsobg voepppoveig, 

dXX’ ouk d~b rijg yijg, thrtp SQ. oi yap &v nore 

ii'eupov opdiSg ru perkcopa irp&ypara 
ti pt) Kptpuaag to vaijpa Kai tt)v ippovrlSa 
X£5rr»)v KarapiKag tig ruv bpdiov aipa. 
tl S' ibv xapa.1 Ttivio mnoOtv koKoirovv, 
ouk av iroO’ evpov oi yap aXX’ ii yrj fiiif 
i\ku rrpbg avnjv tt)v kpdSa rrjg ippovrioog. 
i tuox £ 1 ^ rabro touto cat rd K&pSapa. 

STPE. nipyg; 

t) ‘Ppavrig eXku ti)v inp&X eig ra sap oapa ; 
i0t vuv, KaraptiO', w SwcparWiov, oig ipi, 

‘iva pt Sto&Zvg Sn'irtp ovvek iXyXvOa. 

SQ. >7X0fc Si Kara ri ; STPE. /3ov\ofuvog paOetv Xkyctv, 
r - vrrb yap tokoiv xpsjffrwv re SvaKoXturdruv 

ayopai, i/iipopat, ra xPW ar ' £v(XvpdZ«pai. 

SQ. ttoBev S' viroxpsoig auvrbv tXaBes yevopevog ; 

STPE. vbaog p" iverpupev 'nnriKi), Suvij payeiv. 

dXXa pe SidaZov rhv lire pov rotv ooTv XSyoiv, 
tov prjoiv airoStoovra. pioQbv o' ovnv av 
TTparry p‘ bpovpai eot KaraQyaetv rovg Oeovg. 

SS2. rroiovg Qeovg opei oi ; irpi orov yap Geoi 

iiplv viptop’ ouk ion. STPE. rip yap Spvur' ; i) 

OLOcipsocoiv, tuorrep iv EvZavritp r 

SQ. /SobXei ra 9e7a irpaypar' eiSevat oatpwg 

&tt ioriv opOiSg; STPE. vr) At’, etirep ton ye. 

SQ. jcai ZvyyevkoGat raXg UetpkXatoiv ig XSyovg, 

■ ~ ' raigvperipawiSalpooivi STPE. pdXiordye 

SQ. ndGtZe rolvvv M rov tepbv oKtpiroSa. 

STPE. ISoi KdOiipca. SQ. rovrovi rolvvv Xafii 

rbv arkpavov. STPE. eirl ri oripavov ; o’! pot, 2 ibKpareg, 

!i omp pe rbv 'AGdpavG' '6img pi, Gioere. 

SQ ouk , aXXa ravra irdvra roig reXoupevovg 

rjpelg ■Koiouptv. STPE. dr a Si, rl nepSaviS ; 

SQ. X'eyetv yevyoei rpippa, KporgXov, vaiir&Xy . 
a’XX’ ex' arpepi. 


(a) Supply tho ellipsis at simp. t. 227-_ 

(5) Explain the construction ti pi W““«- T - 
(c) Resolve the phrase oi yap ▼; 

(. d ) Account for tho Doric form atSapmatv. v. MS- 25?> 

(e) Explain the construction iSoxfP pt rov ASciptvS ow pi ) 
force of the future after Situs fill 1 


What is tho 
B 2 
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III. Translate Xenophon’s Memorabilia, L, 10-16 : 

'AAAd pyv Icitvoc ye del pev yv ev rip Qavepip- wpufi re yap etc robg wepiwarove cat rd yvpvuoia ye i, kui wAyBovoy 
dyaprtQ Iwt Qavepbc fjv, Kai rb A oiiebv dd rye ypepa S yv owov wAeiaroig psAAoi avveaeaBai- ital eAeyt piv oi S rb woAb 
to'iq Ce fiovAofievoic i%yv uKOueiv. Oiidtis 5k wtbwore StoKpdrove ovbkv deeper; oboe avoaiov ovre irpdrrovroe elbev 
ovre Akyovroe yr.ovcev. 0 uSk ydp wept rye -Civ wdvruv tpurrecoc ywep rdv uAAoiv ol wAelaroi BteAeyero, oko-Civ, oicJq 
6 KaXov/uvoe M rCv aotpiarCiv no opo s *>'. cat rlaiv dvdyncue tKaerra yiyverat rZv obpaviuv, dAAd teal robe <ppov- 
riZovrac ra roiavra pwpaivovrac dwtSeinwev. Kai wp&rov pev abnov eoKowei, woreoii wore vofdaavree lkovCiq 
ySy rdvBptliwiva eloevcu tpxovrcu iwi rb wept rivv toiovtiov <j>povri£t iv, y rd pev avBptbweia w apivrtg, ru Satpovia be 
tTKO-odvree, yyovvrai rd wpooytcovra wpdrreiv. 'E0afyia& S', ei py rpavenbv avrolc lonv, on ravra ov bvvarov 
ieriv avOpuiwoit; evpelv iwd kui robe piyiarov t/>povovvrae liri rip nept rovrtov Aeyeiv oil ravra boZd£eiv aAAyAoic, 
dAAd ro'c paivopevotc bpotioe biaKUoilai wpbe liAAyAove. Twv re yiip paivopevtov rove f>'tv ovbe rd beivd oediivai 
■j. pi) rfiopepi r/ioBeleOtn- /cat role pkv ob5‘ Iv by\<p SoKelv alerxpbv elvai Aeyeiv y wotelv bnovv . role 5k 
tie dvQptbw ovc elvai SoKelv Kai robe piv ovG' 1 epbv ovre /3io/ibv ours icAAo nay Beiiov ovbkv rtpdv, rov S 
tal i-vAa . rd ru^iora cat Oypia ee(3ea0ar rtov re vepi ri}g nov wavruv ipbaewe pepipvdivnov role pkv 
Sonetv 'iv pnvr.v rb ov elvai, role 6' uirttpa rb wAyBuc Kai role pkv del KiveloBai wdvra role 5' bvBkv iiv wore 
-vyQijvar Kai role pkv wdvra yiyvetrBai re cat awbAAvoBai, role 5k ovr' iiv yeveaOai work ovbkv ovr' dwoAeloBai 
! rtu-tZv Kai nice- dp', ajrrwep (it ruvOpiiweict /lavOuvovrei; yyovvrai rovB’, 8 n uv pdBuioiv, iavrole re 
° rip itv fbovAiovrai woiyceiv, ovno Kai ol rd Bela Zyrovvrec vopi’iovmv, iweibhv yvioatv, nig dvdyicaie 
'■ froiyaeiv, breev (3ovAwvrai, Kai dv'e/iovc Kai voara Kai ibpue cat oron o' iiv a, Wow Stwvrai rdiv 


robe 5e 
ov5’ H-tryrein 
Si Kai AiBovg 


’EoKoiru Si wef 
fKaora yiyvirt 


roiovriov, y roiovro piv ovbkv owtf lAwiZovaiv, apue t 5’ abrolg yvdvat pbvnv, y rdv roiovnor evaara yiyverai ; wept 
yivovv riov ravTd wpayparevophoiv rauivra tAeyev avrbe bi wtpi twv dvOpiomtuv uv dd SieAeyero, rjKOwiov, ri 
evoefile, ri aaeBee' r l KaAbv, ri alaxpov rl Siicaiov, ri ubiKow ri troii/pativvy, ri pavia ■ ri dvSnela, ri SeiAirr ri 
iroAig, ri woAirtKoe' ri dpx i) dvQpiowuiv, ri apyuebe dvOpuiwiov, Kai wepi nov uAAtov, & rob e piv eldorag yyelro KaXobg 
KdyaBobe elvai, robe 5' ayvoowrae dvdpawoSuiSeie civ StKaiioe KfKAyoBai. 

(a) rrpiuTOv pev avrwv scrKOirei. Explain the use of aiirCiv. 

(b) Point out the force of (iv in each case where it occurs. 

( c ) What systems of philosophy are here alluded to ? 

IV. 1. Account for the diversity between the reports of Socrates’ teaching given us by 
Xenophon and Plato. Are they reconcilable? Mention any parallel case which may 
occur to you in the history of literature. 

. 2. What innovations did Socrates make in the subject and in the method of philosophical 
investigation ? l 

3. It was necessary to his purpose that his teaching should he mainlv negative? 

4. What is the fundamental analogy which governed all the reasonings of Socrates? 

5. Ilis theory of morals was defective ? 

6. ^ What is the original meaning of the word co<piory e? Trace the steps by which it has 
acquired the invidious meaning which it bears in modern languages. 

7. Enumerate the most eminent sophists. 

8 - To . the superficial observer there was much in common between Socrates and the 
sophists ? 

9. A passage in one of the orators proves that the vulgar impression which identified 
tn era was very lasting at Athens? 

. 10> Show * om an examination of the play that Socrates in the Clouds of Aristophanes 
is represented not as he was but as the type of a class. 

ii. Horace has left us two criticisms upon the old comedy of the Greeks —compare 
them, and state your own opinion of its object, and of its value as evidence in reference to 
contemporary matters. 

V. Translate into Greek prose: 

Z° + ;r” “knows what death is, yet men fear it as if they knew well that 

it was the greatest of all evils— which is just a case of that worst of all ignorance— the 

wldX W iat y °!t d ° DOt rc , a11 / know - For ™y Part, this is the exact point on 

thPv • L d n fl ° m + K° St °f he1 ’ ™ cn > lf there 1)0 ai W one thing in which I am wiser than 
! i i ^ n °. tbl r g about Hades so I do not pretend to any knowledge; but I do 
evil auT^i^f 1S ° bedie -iw t0 a Per i° n better tLan m y se]f ’ either God or man, is both an 
aul?T W Zll r W l [ GVG 7 T braCC evi1 certain > in order to escape evil wliich for 
defence -vnn & S °° d ' 7°? may feel indi S nant at the resolute tone of my 

trial tLnm^Swf I should do as most others do in less dangerous 

trials than mine— that I should weep, beg, and entreat for my life, and hrino- forward mv 

bSTo“ „ I ftrr, 1 dothe T 9 ; 

1 r Sf? lpp ® y<™ for such a purpose. Not from auy insolent 
sXcoZct^ W ‘ Sh ‘° put a sIi e’’* ”P on y<nx— Inxt becanse 1 hold 

‘5 the ^trmi which I enjoy: for I ha TC a reputation for 
supenoucy among > ou, deserved or undeserved as it may be.” 

26th September, 18 55, 2 o' clock, p.m. - 
Greek. — Examiner, William Nesbitt , A.M. 

I. 1. Translate Pindar, Pythia, VIII., 1_47. 

ftlAocppov ' Alt vyiu, Skae 2 rp. a' 

w peyiar6iro\i dvyarep, 

(3ovAav re Kai woAepwv 
^X oiaa K\a~tdae vweprarae, 
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UvGiovikov rifxav ' AparrouivEi Sekev 

tv yap to fiaXOamv tpfai re Kal iraQelv o/iw g 

Eiriirraaai Kaipio guv arpsKEl' 

tv S’ o ? rorav rig apeiXi^ov Avr. a' 

Kapota Karov evsXaiT)], 

rpa^eTa Surrfieviiov 

viravTiu^aicra Kpctrti rid tig 

"Yfjpiv iv uvrXip. rav ovSi Hoprpvpuov fiadsv 

rrap' ahrav i&pedifav" KepSog Si <j> iXrarov 

ekovtoq £t rig ek do pair rpepm. 

fiia Si sai /.uyaXavyov eenpaXEv iv yp6vp. Eir. a’ 

Tvipoig K iXi£ emroytcpavoc ov piv uXvt;ev, 

ovSi fictv (iaaiXevg yiyuvrwV S fiadev Si KEpavvip 

toZoktl r AiruXXiovog' 8c Evptvtl voip 

SevcipKEiov eSekto IC ippaQev ioTEipavuifiivov 

vtov no!# II apvaaibi Atop tel re Kujj.ro. 

£7 reae S’ oi Xapirwv liras Srp. 0' 

a SiKatorroXig aperulg 
KXeivalaiv AiauiSav 
Qiyoiaa vucrog' reXiav S’ £j£« 

Zoi,av air itp^dg. iroXXolm fiiv yctp deiSerai 
viKurjiopoig iv aedXoig Spiral ff a Kal Ooalg 
virepruTOvg ijpuag iv pa^aig' 

rii Si Kal AvS pcuuv i/iirpiirei. Avr. ft' 

ei/il S' u(i)(oXog AvuOifisv 

rraoav fxaKpayopiav 

Xvptj. rc Kal ijiOiyfian paXdainp, 

fii/ Kdpog eXdiuv Kvitrmj. to S iv iroeri [ioi rpayov 

ITU reuv Xpiog } <3 iral, veuiraiov koXuv, 

ijiil iroravuv dpt/tl fiayavq.. 

iraXaiafiartaai yap lyvtwv fiarpaSeXtjiEouc Ett. 0' 

’QXvjiirlq. re Qe6yvr]rov oil KartXiyyeig, 

oi/Si KXeirouAypiv vkav ’IcrOpoi dpacrvyviov’ 

av£,ii>v Si irarpav MiSvXtSaj' Xoyov rpiptig 

tov o virep iror 'OiicXiog iralg iv iirrairuXoig iSiiiv 

viovg Qi'ifiaig aivil-uro irapfiivovrag cuxpq, 

oiror Air”' Apyeog tfXvdov 2rp. y 

oevripav oSov ’Eiriyo voi. 

H S ’ elite fiapvafiivuV 
“ <l>i/£ rb yevvaiov iiriirpiirEi 
Ik iraTEpuv, iral, eroi Xi}fia. Oaiopai oafeg 
SpuKOvra ttoiklXov aldag ’A XKfidv iir aairiSog 
raifiuvra irpurov iv liaSpov irvXaig. 


2. (a) To what historical event has Pindar hcen supposed to allude in the introduction 

to this^od^e ? ^ ^ ^ p n p 0 f connexion between the digression as to Alcmaeon and the 

subject ofthe^od^ mytl|olog ; ca i principle are warlike., qualities attributed to Hesychia, 

VT 3 8 7i) In what rythm is the eighth Pythic ode composed ? 

(M Compare the rEolian and Dorian odes of Pindar, with reference to their metre, 

and the tone of sentiment which prevails in each. . . , . , 

4 (a) Relate the circumstances under which the Pythian games were elevated into a 
national festival. Give the date of the first celebration 

(i) In one respect they had a superiority over the .Olympic. 

(c Describe the effect of the Pan-Hellenic festivals upon the Grecian mmd. 

(4 To what docs Strabo trace their origin? 

II. 1. Translate ^schylus, Ahamemnon, 281-316, writing brief notes where you deem 
it necessary. 

"II^atOTOC 'iSrjC Xafiirpbv tKirefiiruv aeXag. 
eppvKTog Si fpuKTOV Sevp air’ Ayyapov irvpbg 
eTTEfiirE v. "ISj? fiiv rrpbg 'E pfiaTiov Xeirag 
A iifivoV piyav Si iravov ek vyirov rpkov 
"AOwov ahrog Zrjvog iieSii,aro, 


virepreXiig te, itovtov & ore vuriaai, 
iffxuc iropsvTOV Xa/iirdSog irpdg i/Sovr/v 
TTEVKT), TO ^pVITOlpEyyis &S Tl£ 1]XlO£ 
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n\ac irapayyslXciaa M ukistov onoircuc' 

6 S oiiri piXXuiv oiic dcjtparrpovMc virvio 
ViKMpEVO s raprjKEV ayydXov pdpoc’ 
iicac cii ippvk'Tov rftwc dir’ "Evpiirov pout; 

Xlerraairiov cjtuXa^t aqpalvei poXov. 
ol S dvreXapipav ml it apr/yysiXav rr porno 
ypuia c dpEiKT/Q Otopu v (ij/ai'rsc irvpi. 
aOdvovaa Xapirae S ovMrui pavpoupdvtj, 
vir epOopovcra nciov A moirov, ciktjv 
( jiutdnde aeXyvric, rpoc KiOatp&voc A Eirae 
r/yeipEv dXXrjv ekSox>)v iropirov rrvpoc. 

(juice Si rj]Xi~op7cov ovk i)vai'vsro 
(jtpovpci, irXdov Kcuavcra riot' Eiprfpdvav' 

Xtpi'ti v S’ vTTEp Topyutmv eocippEV </>uos' 
dpoc t in-’ AiytirXaytcrov dOjiKvoupEvov 
Corpvvc Qeopdv pi) yariZEerdni rvpuc. 

■JcepTTOvffi S di'Sciiovrec dfOovtp pdi'Ei 
(jtXoyoc plyav inoyoim, k-ni Saptova:ou 
iropOpov mroirrov trpwv vrEpfluXXEiv irpuow 
<j> XiyovaaV elr ecrapf/EV, eq t a<]>u:£-o 
’ ApaxyaTiov alir oe } dorvy tiro vac crKoirde' 
kuwelt ’A rpeiSwv is rods cndiirrei ardyoe 
(jiuoe r6S obi : dirairirov ’iSaiov rupee- 
roioios roi poi XapiraSj)(j)6p(ov vepoi , 
uXXog trap uXXov maJo^atc rXi)pevpEvoC 
vacq. S 6 rpioroe ml reXsvraloc Spapdiv. 

TEKpUp TUIOVTO IbpfioXoV TE <7 Ol XiyiO, 
av/jpbc icapayyeiXavTOc ic Tpoictc spot. 

2 Describe the Xaprae^opia, citing any passages of classic authors you 
m which it is referred to. J 

3. In honour of what deities was the game celebrated ? In what legend 
is its origin to be sought ? ° ’ 


may remember 
most probably, 


^■^SiSJPS^SS} of tte poetry of tle Greeks to tee 

2 Lyric poetry, among the Greeks, was cultivated by two widely different schools of noets • 
point out the contrast in form and matter which the compositio/s of these schools present’ 
of each? Ze h0 Blasea ° the ° horal lj ' ric - ™° a, '° tIle loadi "ff representatives 
4. What are the elements of which Pindar’s poetry is composed ? 

Jly^« 

DHnysST tte gradUal deyoI °P ment ° f out of the chorus sung in honour of 

7. How does .Eschylus stand related to Pindar in the history of Greek literature ? 
Translate into Greek prose : 

tha^raTntodMon T, L** w “* k * “».**»» time nnseen ? H. No, 

thing which is unconceived? j?. His “ miTtreo 0011 ^ 1110 ^^ t0 . tillk oonceiving a 
of, is conceived by you ? 77 How Rhmilrl k *JJ e or h °use ; therefore, which you think 

surely in the mind ? H. Without ouestion +W 6 ^ t - ll ? rwise ‘ . F - And wl >at is conceived is 
then came you to conceive a “ T”"? 3 “ “ 41,8 Iai,,d - F 1Iow 
whatever? II That was, I own, an overaght ” £ miependont and ™‘ of a11 mtada 
Translate into Greek verse: — 

That time of year thou mayest in me behold, 

n™,, ii ye i°' v 1 t a ' , ° s ’ or none ' or fe ' T ’ do ha ”g 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

T„ m“f°*i r " mii Choi :’ a ’ ’ where lat0 the s "' ee ‘ birds sang. 

In me «,ou seest the twilight of such day S 

As after sunset fadeth in the west. 

Which by-and-by Mack night doth take away, 

I- ?f a t s Eecond «>»t seals up an iu rest 
In n e th°u seest the glowing of shch fire, 

As the i 1 he ? ° f his I' oatl1 doth He, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

This fhef d wlt H, that wl >ich it was nourished by. 

To bye S wlff ? akes th y love mere^strong, 
io lore that well which thou must leaye ere long. 
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-7th September, 1855, 9 o’clock, a.m. 

Latin. — Examiner, Charles Parsons Reichcl, B.D. 

Translate the following passages into English prose : — 

I. — Tacitus, Annals. 

1. Yaviis (lobule casibus jactatus ct multorum odia mcritus reus baud tamen sine invidia 
Scnocao damnatur. Is fuit Publius Suillius, imperitante Claudio terribilis ac venalis, et 
mutationc temporum non quantum inimici cuperent demissus, quique se noccntem videri 
quam suppliccin mallet. Ejus opprimendi gratia repetitum credcbatur Senatus consultum 
pcenaquo Cinciac legis adversum eos qui pretio causas oravissent. Nee Suillius questu aut 
exprobrationo abstinebat. praetor fcrociam animi extrema eenecta liber, et Senecam incre- 
pans infensum amicis Claudii, sub quo justissimum exsilium pertulisset. Simul studiis 
inertibus et juvenum imperitiae suetum iivere iis qui vividam et incorruptam eloqueutiam 
tuendis civibus cxercerent. Se quaestorem Germanici, ilium domus ejus adulterum fuisse. 
Au gravius existimandum sponto litigatoris praemium honestae operae assequi, quam 
comunpero cubicula principum feminanun? qua sapientia, quibns philosophorum prae- 
ceptis intra quadriennium regiae amicitiae ter milies sestertium paravisset ? Piomae 
testamenta et orbos velut indagine ejus capi, Italiam ot provincias immenso fenore hauriri, 
at sibi labore quaesitam et modicam pecuniam esse. 

2. Quin ct ilia objcctabat: principio anni vitare Thraseam solenne jusjurandum : nun- 
cupationibus votorum non adcssc, quamvis quindecimvirali sacerdotio praeditum. 

II. — Cicero, de Finibus, Book IY. 

1. Quid dubitas igitur mutaro principia naturae? Quid enim dicis, omne animal, simul 
atque sit ortum, application esse ad se diligendum, esseque in se conserrando occupatum ? 
Quin potius ita dicis, omne animal application esse ad id quod in eo sit optimum, et in ejus 
unins esse occupatum custodia ; rcliquasque natnras nihil aliud agere, nisi ut id conservent 
quod in quaque optimum sit ? Quomodo autem optimum, si bonum praeterea nullum est ? 
Si autem rcliqua adpetenda sunt, cur quod est ultimum rerum adpetendarum, id non aut 
ex omnium canon aut ex plurimarum et maximarum adpetitione concluditur? Ut Phidias 
potest a prime instituero signum idque perficcro, potest ab alio inchoatum accipere et 
absolvere. lluic est sapientia similis : non enim ipsa genuit hominem sed accepit a natura 
inchoatum. Hanc intuens, debet institution illud quasi signum absolvere. Qualem igitur 
hominem inchoavit? ct quod est munus, quod opus sapientiae? Quid est quod ab ea 
absolvi ct pcrfici debeat ? Si nihil iu eo perfieiendum est, praeter motum ingenii quondam, 
id est, rationem ; necesse est, huic ultimum esse ex virtute vitam fingere: rationis enim 
perfoctio est virtus: sin nihil nisi corpus, summa erunt ilia, valitudo, vacuitas doloris, 
pulchritudo et caetera. Nunc de hominis summo bono quaeritur. 

Cicero, de Natura Deorum. 

2. IIoc, per ipsos Deos, de quibus loquimur, quale tandem est? Nam, si tantum modo 
ad cogitationcm valent, nec ullam habent soliditatem nec eminentiam, quid interest, utrnm 
de Iifppocentauro au de Deo cogitemus? Omnem enim talem conformationem animi 
caeteri philosophi motum inanem vocant : vos autem adveutum in animos et introituni 
imaginum dicitis. Ut igitur Ti. Gracclium quum videor in capitolio concionantem videre 
de M. Octavio deferentem sitcllam, turn earn motum animi dico esse inanem : tu autem et 
Gracchi et Octavii imagines remanere, quae in Capitolium quum pervenerim, turn ad animum 
meum referantur : hoc idem fieri in Deo, eujus crebra facie pellantur animi : ex quo esse 
beati atque aeterni intelligantur. Fac imagines esse, quibus pnlsentur animi: species 
dumtaxat objicitur quaedam : num etiam cur ea beata sit . cur aeterna . 

III. — Lucretius, Book III. 

Illud in his rebus nequaquam sumere possis, 

Democriti quod sancta viri sentontia ponit, 

Corporis 'atque animi primordia singula, privis 
Apposita, alternis variare ac nectere membra. 

Nam quum multa sunt animai element a minora 
Quam quibus et corpus nobis et viscera constant, 

Turn utimero quoque eoncedunt, et rara per artus 
Dissita sunt, dumtaxat ut hoc promittere possis, 

Quantula prima queant, nobis injecta, ciere 
Corpora sensiferos motus in corpore, tanta 
Intervalla tenere exordia prima animai. 

Nam neque pul veils interdum sentimus adbaesum 
Corpore, nec membris incussam sidere cretam : 

Nec nebulam noctu, neque aranei tenvia fila 
Obvia sentimus, quando obretimur euntes q 
N ec supera caput ejusdem cecidisse vietam" 

Vestem, nec plumas avium papposque volantes, 

Qui nirnia levitate cadunt plerumque gravatnn-: 

Nec repentis itum quojusviscunque ammantis 
Sentimus, nec prima pedum vestigia quaeque, 

Corpore quae in nostro culices et caetera ponnut. 
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Usque adeo prius est in nobis multa cicndum 
Quam primordia sentiscant concussa animai 
Semina, corporibus nostris immixta per art ns, 

Et quam, intervallis tantis tuditantia, possint 
Concursarc, coire et dissultare vicissim. 


IY. — Martial. 

Candicle, k-otva <pCXwv, haec sunt tua Candide, xuvra, 
Quae tu magniloquus nocte diequo sonas. 

Te Lacedacmonio velat toga lota Galeso, 

Vel quam seposito de grege Parma dcdit : 

At me quae passa est furias ct cornua tauri, 
Noluerit dici quam pila prima suam. 

Misit Agenoreas Cadmi tibi terra lacernas : 

Non vendas nutnmis coccina nostra tribus. 

Tu Libycos Indis suspendis dentibus orbes, 

Fulcitur testa fagina mensa miiii. 

Iminodici tibi fiava tegunt chryscndeta mulli : 
Concolor in nostra, cammaro, laneo rubes. 

Grex tans Iliaco poterat certare ministro : 

At mihi succurrit pro Ganymede manus. 

Ex opibus tantis veteri fidoque sodali 
Das nihil et dicis Candide Koivk ? 


V. — Persius. 


Yindicta postquam mous a praetore recessi, 

Cur mihi non liceat, jussit quodcunque voluntas 
Excepto si quid Masuri rubrica vetavit ? 

Disce : sed ira cadat naso, rugosaquo sauna, 

Dum veteres avias tibi de pulmono revello. 

Non praetoris erat stultis dare tenvia rerum 
Officia, atque usum rapidac pcrmitterc vitae : 
Sambucam citius caloni aptaveris alto. 

Stat contra ratio, ct secretam gannit in aureni 
Ne liceat facere id quod quis vitiabit agendo. 

Publica lex hominum naturaque continct hoc fas, 

Ut teneat vetitos inscitia debilis actus. 

Diluis helleborum certo compescare puncto 
Nescius examen ? vetat hoc natura medendi. 

Navem si poscat sibi peronatus arator 
Luciferi rudis, exclamct Meliccrta perisse 
Frontem de rebus. Tibi recto vivere talo 
Ars dedit ? et vori speciem dignoscerc calles, 

Ne qua subaerato mendosum tinniat auro ? 

Quaeque sequenda forent, quaeque evitanda vicissim 
Ilia prius crota, mox haec carbone notasti ? 

Es modicus voti, presso lare, dulcis amicis ? 

Jam nunc adstringas, jam nunc granaria laxes ? 
tuque luto fixum possis transcendere numum 
" ec g'luto sorberc salivam Mercurialem ? 

Haec mea sunt, teneo, quum vere dixeris, esto 
Eiberque ac sapiens, praetoribus ac Jove dextro. 


unie^cTthem* ° D P™® 68 laY ° tenslated «> as to show you M, 

the dat^of^the^lex^cinei^sni^ ’ P enat ^ 8 eonsultum pcenaque Cinciae legis.” What was 
re-enforced ? S ^ ™ der wiat Em P 0 ‘'™ and with what modifications was it 

*4 **""*■*> of 

the two Gracchi. m ** an( * S lve a brief account of the career of 

t thTdSon of ? t f 0 ailgesintrod ^ ly Sulla in his dictatorship. 

of' taguag^^^^ “ of verse-structure and 

borrowed hy Virgil froSLnraS ' ^ 7°n may recollect 

ofLhtSSg^ 
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27 if i September , 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Latin — Examiner , Charles Parsons Reichel, B.D. 

I. Translate tlio following passages into English prose : — 

Suetonii D. Octavius Caesar. 

1 . Ex militaribus copiis legiones et auxilia provinciatim distribuit. Classem Miseni et 
alteram Ravennae ad tutclam superi et inferi maris collocavit. Certum numerum partim 
in urbis partim in sui custodiam adlegit : dimissa Caliguritanorum manu qnam usque ad 
devictum Antonium, item Germanorum quam ad cladem Varianam inter armigeros circa se 
habuerat. Nequc tamcn unquam plures quam tres cohortes in urbe esse passus est, 
easque sine castris : rcliquis in hiberna et aestiva circa finitima oppida dimittere assuerat. 
Quidquid autem ubique militum esset, ad certam stipendiorum praemiornmque formulam 
adstrinxit, definitis ])ro gradu cujusquc et tcmporibus militiae et commodis missionum : lie 
aut aetato aut inopia post niissionem sollicitari ad res novas possent. Utque perpetuo ac 
sine difficultatc sumptus ad tuendos eos proscquendosque suppeteret, aerarium cum vecti- 
galibus novis constituit. Et quo celerius ac sub manum annuntiari cognoscique posset quid 
in provincia quaquo gererctur, juvencs primo modicis infcervallis per militares vias, debinc 
vehicula disposuit, : commodius id visum est, ut qui a loco iidem perferrent literas, inter- 
rogari quoque, si quid res exigorent, possent. 

2. Alcae rumorem nullo modo expavit, lusitque simpliciter et palam oblectamenti causa 

etiam senex : ac practcrquam Dcccmbri mensc aliis quoque fcstis profestisque diebus. ■ 
Nec id dubium est autograpba quadam epistola : “ Coenavi” ait “ mi Tiberi cum usdem. 
Accesserunt convivae Vinicius et Silvius pater. Inter coenam lusimus ye f wmcfie et hen et 
bodie. Tabs enim jactatis, ut quisque cancm ant senionem miserat, in singulos talos 
singulos donarios in medium conferebat : quos tollobat universos qui Venerem jecerat. 
Et rursus aliis litcris, “ Nos, mi Tiberi, quinquatribus satis jucunde egimus, lusimus emm 
per omnes dies, forumque aleatorium calfecimus. Frater tuus rnagnis. clamoribus rem 
gessit. Ad summam tamcn perdidit non multum, sed ex magnis detriments pauiiatim 
retractus est. Ego perdidi viginti milia nummum meo nomine, sed quum effuse m lusu 
liberalis fuissem, ut solco plerumquc. Nam si quas manus remisi cuique exegissem aut 
retinuissem quod cuique douavi, vicissem vel quinquaginta milia. Sed boc malo. uenig- 
nitas enim mea me ad coelcstem gloriam efferet.” , T 

Comment on these passages : in explanation of the first of them, quoting the substanc 
of statements from the First Book of the Annals of Tacitus ; and with regard to the second, 
explaining the game of dice as alluded to in it. 

II. Translate freely into Latin prose the following passage _ 

It would bo an extremely profitable thing to draw up a short 
account of the habits of study of the most celebrated writers with whose _style of y 
industry we happen to bo most acquainted. It would go very greatest eoets 

and pernicious association of genius and idleness, hy showing ..name talents bare 

orators, statesmen, and historians — men of the most brilliant an P S , . d 

actually laboured as hard as tlio makers of dictionaries 

that the most obvious reason why they have been superior ' to othei and 

taken more pains than other men. Gibbon was in bis sluqly v 0 f lf am an beings 
summer, at six o'clock. Burlte was the most laborious and mdcfatlgable of human Mmgs. 
Leibnitz was never out of his library. Pascal killed himse y f . re£ r U i ai -ity as a 
escaped death by the same cause. Milton was at his boo.s ' so had Homer, 

merchant or an attorney ; he had mastered all the knowledge of 

Raffaelle lived hut thirty-seven years ; and in that short ‘”ce S 'som 

what it had before reached, that be appears to stand a .... « ^ t I great men 

There are instances to the contrary , but generally half 

has been a life of intense and incessant labour ■ The} mistaken contemned, by 

of life in the gross darkness of indigent humility, over ov » rioted feeling something 
weaker men; thinking while others slept, reading while oil ie>s “ of th l 

within them that told them they should not always P acc ident has given them tbeir 
world ; and then, when their time was com o and some i little accident nas^g ^ ^ 
first occasion, they have hurst out into tho light gJj-T ° f ^pnbhe Wo, n w^ 

of time, and mighty in all tho labours and struggles o i the ^ a mirado of 
cry out, “ A miracle' of genius !” Yes, he u a mirade of f “T has ran- 

labour ; because, instead of trusting to tberesomc accumulate( } wisdom of ages, and 
sacked a thousand minds; because he makes uso o oun a a ry to which science has 

takes as his point of departure the very last line SL„™ B tevmT intellectual gift of 
advanced ; because it has ever been the object of 1 resource that art could 

nature, however munificent and however splendid, with eiery 

suggest, and every attention diligence could bestow. Sidney Smith. 

28 th September, 1855, 9 o dock, a.m. 

Comtsn I. — Prose Cowosmox m EKausH.-£«mmcr, Rev. C. F. Darien, AM. 

Subject toe Essay ;-The Life and Works of Samuel Johnson. c 
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29 th September, 1855, 9 o’cloch, a.m. 

Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Frings, Ph.D. 

German. — I. 

A. 

1. Name the great stock from which the Germanic or Teutonic languages are derived 

2. Into how many divisions does the Teutonic branch fall ? Name them. 

3. During which centuries was the Old High-German, also called Alemannic spoken 

and in which countries ? 1 5 

4. During what period does the Middle High-German range ? 

5. How do you account for the Sun being feminine . and the Moon masculine, in German ? 

6. What period may be called the golden age of German poetry ? 

7. Name the most celebrated productions of the so-called golden age of German poetry 

8. When did German poetry decline, and what were the causes of that decline ? L . 

9. Compare the Greek, German, French, and English articles with one another and 
specify their characteristics. 


i gcdenke dein ;■ 


1. Put the sentence “you ought to rise earlier" into the past tense, and exhibit a reverse 
grammatical law in Latin, French, and German. 

2. State the cases in which pleonasms are admissible in German, while in the same 
instances they are condemned in English and French. 

?• t ® til© peculiarities of the verb in a German sentence with respect to its position 

4. What difference is there between Jeennen and wissen ? 1 

5. Name the prepositions which govern both the dative and accusative in German, and 
illustrate the difference by comparing Latin, German, and English. 

6. Explain the pronouns mein, dein, seiner, in Vergis mein nicht ! Ich c 

Ennnerst du dick seine r ? J 

Translate into German : — 

I have undertaken to write tile history of Koine, from its earliest period to the time 
when Ctesar Augustus was acknowledged as the sovereign of tlie whole Roman world I 
must begin at the time when settlers from various nations united together and founded a 
new people ; and my goal will not be reached until I arrive at the period when this people 
had subjected millions to its sway, imparting to them its language and lavs; P when 
Rome was mistress of the world, from “the rising to the going down of the sun-” and 
when tho last of the kingdoms arising out of Alexander's conquests had become -i Roman 

ESv JSn tl 2ft P0ri0d ’ f Mr established were ft? Roman LSe„ ‘ and so 
iaitbf Lilly maintained, from age to age, that although few trustworthy notices of heroic 
individuals have been preserved, we still possess materials from which we may induce 
”******•«* economy of tho nation; but in tho latter 
J “ U ™ d 1 th 0 com P act and powerful state dissolving into a confused assem- 
blage of many peoples, and hastened toward entire disorganisation. 

Niebuhr’s Roman History. 

French. — I. 

A. 

1 . Relate shortly the history of the French language, and of the two wreat dialects into 

which , was fonuerly divided, noticing the origin of its name. ° 

, w, ™n dld *5? Frenal1 or Anglo-Norman element firat appear in tho English language ? 
4 Which f O earllGS ? tM S monuments of the history of French literature ? “ 

4. Winch are the general characteristics of the first French verse-writers ? 

B LiTowf d® P °T try - °t rw T differ from that of ot,Mr countries ? 

French for ““ Perfection which 

2. St e sS/So^: n *?“wZ tv™ 1 bil ;* 7 i t5 i e pas -* participie in Frenci ’- 

make them learn their lessons ? ” 7 °* male llm ™ e earhor ? -™y d ° J ou not 

you iojwmiugh tokteodu^ 1 them W?” ° nOTS!l *° intl ' od,,oe me t0 th™?-WiU 

5. Translate^into' ^ qui lui rendrait des services ? 
willbtZeSthem^ ° K: “™ at ^ become of the children ?_I do not know what 

*° be PreCei ° d by a ° P re P osit! °“ d m 

be preceded^byany' tle following not to 

by the preposition 7 pre P oatl!m in French, though in English they he preceded 

8- State the use of the imperfect and of the przterit in French. 
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II. • 

Translate into French : — 

It was the custom of Frederick the Great to rise at five o’clock in the morning, and 
sometimes earlier. ITo commonly dressed his hair himself, and seldom employed more 
than two minutes for that purpose. Ilis boots were put at his bed side, for he scarcely 
ever wore shoes. After he was dressed, his adjutant brought him a list of all the persons 
that had arrived at Potsdam, or had departed thence, and an account of whatever had 
occurred in the garrison. When he had delivered his orders to this officer, he retired 
into an inner cabinet, where ho employed himself in private until seven o’clock. He then 
■went into another apartment, where he drank coffee or chocolate, and here he found upon 
the table all the letters addressed to him. After reading all these letters, he wrote hints 
or notes in the margin of thoso which his secretaries were to answer. None of the answers, 
however, were sent off till they had been read, or many of them signed, by the king. At 
one o’clock lie sat down to dinner. He had no carver ; but did the honours of tho table 
himself, like a private gentleman. 

Torvers’s History of the Reign of Frederick 11. 


Italian. — I. 

A. 

1. What Italian writer has been the favourite poet of Europe, and for what reasons? 

2. Wluit was the general character of the Italian poets in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century? 

3. Relate what you know of Tasso's life. . . „ 

4 Under what circumstances was his Gicrusalemme Liberata hmsheci . , . . 

5. Wherein does tho chief excellence of the Gierusalemme Liberata consist, and which 

are its defects ? „ , , .. . 9 

6. What is the character of the Italian poets of the seventeenth century ( 

7 When did Boiardo live, and which is his principal work ? . 

8.' What century deserves to he called the golden age of Italian literate, and for what 
reasons ? ^ 

1. State the difference between "Io Vho mmTkdepingm" and “ lo Vho vkdtjto depen- 
qerc in. both cases l' standing for la. . 

9 2. When is tho infinitive in Italian preceded by the preposition da. Give some 

eX ? n !pE,,p,t 0 into Italian: “I do not think that wo have been seen,” , 

4. What difference is there between “ Vn bicchiere da vino" and “ Vn biccJmre m m , 

“ Che hai tu semuto Dl lui" and "Clie hai tu sajrnto da itrs . 

6. What pronouns in Italian are called affissi, and why are they so called . 

6. State ivhat you know respecting the pronoun " loro. _ . , , tw0 

7. When do the pronouns mi, ti, oi, etc., change the vowel i into e, 
personal pronouns so contracted as to form hut one word in Italian. 

8. Translate into English : "Gli vernfam * correggerlo. 

II. 

instrument of 

fatally powerful. Blaih— On the Duties of the Young. 


28th September, 1855 , 9 o'clock , a.m. 

Course II.— English Philology and Criticism.— Examiner, Rem C. I- Darky, A 

1. The popular account of Hengist and ^ H . oraa ^™ 10 " iddnM fuU^denM mJ&m- 
are fictional or traditional rather than U meal and Uiuo Adduce 

ing this statement, and approximate > to the ^, d boundaries, dialects, literature, 

2. Mention the various dissimilarities—- whetlieras re B ai s between tbe Saxon of the 
nomenclature, &c.,-that existed m the 

Continent and the Saxon of England. Answ . g ar ] i s Cambrain rather than 

3. According to Mr. Garnett, the ancient language i ol 1 Gaul is n faotB ^ 

Gielic ; and the evidence for this lies in a certain set of facts. 

akn account of the Dual ^ in Hebrew, Latin, Greek, 

Anglo-Saxon, German, Danish, Swedis , > . „ „ „ w p{ c h’ J "such,” “ilk, 

5. Mention the derivations of the ^°™nCe “on“ does® and so). 

“aught,” “each," “ either > _one , (as m the phr ^ „ ^ Te tlie tnl6 Anglo-Saxon form 

6. Account for the letter 1 in i n Anglo-Saxon. 

aud enumerate the remaining forms of t C 2 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 
The Canterbury Tales. 

A clerk ther was of Oxenforde also, 

That unto logilce hadde long ygo. 

As lene was his hors as is a rake. 

And he was not right fat, I undertake ; 

But loked liolwe and therto soberly, 

Ful thredbare was his overest courtepy, 

For he hadde geten him yet no benefice, 

Ne was nought worldly to have an office ; 

For him was lever ban at his beddes bed, 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red. 

Of Aristotle and his philosophic, 

Than robes, riche, or fidel, or santrie ; 

But all be that he was a philosophise, 

Yet hadde he but little gold in cofro, 

But all that he might of his friends hentc, 

On bokes and on lerning lie it spente, 

And besily gan for the soules praic, 

Of hem that gave him wherwith to scolaie. 

Of studie toke he moste cure and hedo. 

Not a word spake he more than was node. 

And that was said in forme and reverence, 

And short, and quite, and ful of high sentence. 

Souning in moral vertue was his spcchc, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 


A SERGEANT OF THE LAWE, Ware & wise, 

That often hadde yben at the paruis. 

Ther was also ful riche of excellence. 
Discrete ho was, and of gret reverence ; 

He semed swiche, his words were so wise, 
Justice he was ful often in assise, 

By patent and by pleine commissioun, 

For Ms science, and for his high renoun. 

Of fees and robes had he many on, 

So grete a pourchasour was no whor non ; 
All was fee simple to him in effect. 

His pourchasing might non ben in suspect. 
Nowher so besy a man as he ther n’as, 

And yet he semed hosier than he was. 

In termes hadde he cas and domes alle, 

That fro the time of King Will weren alle ; 
Therto, he coude endite, and make a thing, 
Ther coude no wight pinche at his writing;' 
And every statute, coude he, plaine, by rote. 
He rode but homely in a medlee cote. 

Girt with a seint of silk, with barres smale ; 
Of his array, tell I no lenger tale. 


A Frankelein was in this compagnie. 

White was Ms herd, as is the dayesie ; 

Of his complexion— he was sanguin, 

Wei loved he, by the morwe, a sop in win : 
To liven in delit was ever his wone, 

For he was Epicures owen son, 

That held opinion, that plein delit, 

Was, veraily, felicite partite. 

An housholder, and that a grete was he, 

Seint Julian, he was in his contree; 

His brede, Ms ale, was alway after on, 

A better envyned man was no wher non • 
Withonten bate mete, never was his hous, 

Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous : 
it snewed m his hons of mete and drink. 

Of all demties that men coud of thinke; 

After the sondry sesons of the yore 
bo changed he his mete and his sonpere. 
hull many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe. 
And many a breme, and many a lace in stew: 
Wo was his coke but if his sauce were 
Foinant and sharpe, and redy all his gere ; 
His table dormant in his halle alway, 
btode redy covered all the longe day 
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At sessions ther was lie lord and sire, 

Ful often time lie was knight of the shire ; 

An auelace and a gipciere, all of silk, 

Hong at his girdel, white as morwe milk ; 

A shercvo hadde he ben, and a contour, 

"Was no wher swich, a worthy Vavasour. 

Render the above extracts into modern English, and point out any peculiarity of grammar 
or composition generally that may present itself. 

2S ill September , 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Course II. English Philology and Criticism. — Examiner, Rev. C. F. Barley, A.M. 

1. Mention the work which, according to Warton and Tyrwkitt, is the principal source 

° f 2 h \ portion* of Chaucer’s description of the Temple of Mars in the “ Knight’s Tale,” is 
borrowed from a Latin poet. Name the poet, aud quote or indicate the portion thus 

borrowed^ comparatively m0< j e rn poet has given a version of Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale?” 
Essay “ The Knight’s Tale.” 

29*74 September', 1S55, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Logic. — Examiner, Rev. James M‘Cosh, LL.D. 

1. Give a general summary of the topics discussed in the “interpretation,” the “prior 

analytics” and “ posterior analytics” of Aristotle. . „ 

2. Give a psychological account of the formation of the logical “ notion or “ conception. 
What is meant by higher and lower conceptions ? What are the powers of a conception . 

3. State and examine the distinction which has been drawn between immediate and 

mediate reasoning. In how many different forms may the proposition “ man is responsible 
be put, without the use of a middle term ? . _ . . , , . » 

4 When is the predicate quantified in the common logic ? It is proposed to quantify 
the predicate universally ; what are the supposed advantages of this new scheme / Give 
reasons for or against it. , i • 

5. Mention some of the more famous notations of the syllogism, that is, modes by which 

the relations between the conceptions or terms may he represented to the eye, and examine 
the relative merits of these schemes. . _ T • 

6. Enunciate the logical principle of contradiction. Name some eminent pM«pta 

who have made extensive use of it ? Does the denial ot mathematical truth involve a 
contradiction? When it is said that ■■ tlio will is free, and that volitions have a cause, 
are the two propositions contradictory ? . ■ j 

7. Discuss 1 the question as to whether laws are m nature itself or “ 

observer ; and in doing so, point out the exact value of ideas or oonceptons ffl s cej 
investigation. What is meant by the phrase “ colligation of facts . Is it superior to 

" °8 ^Are’^herc ideas mid' conceptions involved in physical investigation which cannot he 
derived from experience ? Specify the ideas or conceptions of this description supposed 
“nvdved^ ^TuTe mechanical sciences ? Can they enable us to make mechanical science 

S t%tTr"cise ends proposed to be accomplished .by 

Ss 

11. Whence arises our belief in the permanence of the laws of natuie ? Can we conceive 
the laws of nature to be changed ? 


29 th September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Metaphysics. — Examiner, Rev. James M‘Cosh, LL.D. ^ . 

. 1 • Name the principal schools of P' lU °“?ky “ ^nd°ste™ MriidSy whatTe 

indicate the favourite speculations of each ot tlies 1 Ttnlic school. 

know, and from what sources, of the tenets of t e jt bo a0(luaintei . 

2. Give an analysis of any philosophic and his principles, 

and in doing so, point out what ?ou regard as ^Bo^Sequent to the age of 

each, and take a critical review of the manner 
and method of the Academics. , f ,, : n the word “ idea” has been 

rrtsss s: 

mtellectu quod non pnus fuent m sensu. [J-) ^uni es n 
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in sensu, nisi intellects ipse. (3.) Nihil est in sensu quod non prius fuerit in intellectn 
Did Locke adopt the first of these ? What seems to be the precise meaning of the second ? 
Does it suffice to express the full facts ? 

6. What is the precise method followed professedly, or in fact, by Kant, in his “ Critick 
of Pure Reason ?" Is it the same with that of Bacon or Descartes ? Illustrate and exa- 
mine that method. 

7- What are the functions of the pure reason according to Kant? What are the nara 
logisms of the pure reason ? Examine, in an especial manner, his critical remarks upon the 
soul considered as a substance. 

8. Wherein did Fichte differ from Kant ? Did, or did not, Fichte legitimately follow 
out the principles of Kant ? How may the excessive subjective tendency of both be most 
successfully met ? 

9- Wherein did Dr. Thomas Brown agree with, and wherein did he depart from the 
school of Reid ? Cau he be identified with the Sensational School of France ? 

1 0. Give a sketch of the controversy between Cousin and Hamilton as to the “ finite” 
and “ infinite,’' the “ conditioned” and the “ unconditioned.” 


ls< October, 18 55, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Jurisprudence.— Examiner, T.E. Cliff e Leslie, LL.B. 

. L How do you account for the same subjects (laws of inheritance, partnership, and 
insolvency, for example), being discussed in both economical and juridical treatises ? and 
how do you distinguish the questions peculiar to each science ? 

2. Arc there any general principles applicable to define the limits of the functions of 
central and local government ? 

3. What are the most effectual provisions the law's can make to secure national subsistence 
and abundance ? 

4. What are the limits to the right of primogeniture in England, and the principal argu- 
ments for and against the right so restricted ? 5 

5. Are there any expenses attending law proceedings in general, and any expenses 
attending certain proceedings in the Court of Chancery in particular, which should be borne 
by the suitors? 

6. Explain the origin and policy of the usury laws, and the considerations which led to 
tneir repeal r 

7. Laws may be retrospective in their operation, although in terms referable only to 

tut are transactions. J 

8. " Since we assign m invisible origin to positive law, we must abandon cverv docn- 
mentary proof of it, ( Savigny ). Explain the words in Italics. 

' J» e “™inal law," observes Savigny, “ mates earlier and greater progress than the 

civil law. How is this fact to be accounted for ? 

law"? m ‘ aocordin ® t0 Eddie’s classification, the “ primary divisions of private 
exdusi?e n jmisLction tl °° B BentIlam ob j eot t0 the establishment of courts of peculiar and 

BlKrald determine th0 a " d Station 


Isf October, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Political Economy — Examiner, T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. 

present emtary? Findpal 0ailBe8 wbiob haTe fended to raise the price of land in the 

present Mntnry ? ** Fi ‘ lCil>al CauseB wbicl1 to lower the price of land in the 

occmmtAfS fi7™ocengaiust fire and shipwreck could not exist without the 
P ° n tt9 W 0ccaaioncd b y *<> destruction of 

a consSprion ? the M0n ° mi0 advauta S es of ™“uiting by voluntary enlistment instead of by 

a ditiirbaMa^f^e 4 a™ ’ 00m ™ dit «» Proportioned to their value, there would be 
distin banco of value some rising and some falling” ( J . 3. Mill). Explain and prove this. 

“r Uk r V. • •*“ WttfW'h.™ no raeans’of 
on profits or on skilled labour ^mnaf ®* ass *'• Milt). Is it true that a tax 

■ reasons stated by Mr. Mill? exclusively upon those sources of income, for the 

revenue d^erive'd°from cro^^t 1° t uat *? n to have a considerable portion of its 
separate property ^f their own” b ‘ 8titatioaB SUpP ° rted by 

b. Is it an advantage to ^1?? t0 VG {f 8 P u H ic f ev ® nu ® derived from crown lands ? 
property ? ° iave lts charitable institutions supported by separate 
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7. Explain the following phrases : — 

a. A high rate of exchange. 

h. Exchequer hills. 

c. Public deposits. 

d. Dead weight annuity. 

e. Increase of rest (in the Bank accounts). 

8. Deviations of the real exchange from par may arise from either of two causes. 

9. Describe briefly the causes which determine the natural amount of the currency. 

10. a. How were the issues of the Bank of England regulated during the suspension of 
cash payments ? 

b. How, from IS 1 9 until 1844? 

c. How have they been regulated since 1844? 

1 1. State the chief objections to government loans for defraying the expenses of a war. 

‘ 12. Are there any occasions on which a loan is, on either economic or purely financial 
grounds, preferable to a sudden increase of taxation? 


2 Gi/i September, 1S55, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Mixed Mathematics. — Examiner, G. Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

1 . Deduce from mechanical principles the general equations for the equilibrium of flexible 
strings. 

2. State a general method of investigating the strains on the constraints of a system at 
rest. 

3. The determination of the attraction of a thin ellipsoidal layer, bounded by similar 
surfaces and of uniform density, on an external particle, may be roduced to finding that of 
another ellipsoidal layer passing through the particle. Prove this. 

4. Prove that the normal and tangential components of the accelerating forces soliciting 

,,a (Ps 

a free particle, arc respectively -and^ 5 » p being the radius of curvature. 

5. Show that the number of the equations for the motion of a particle, restricted either 
to a given surface or a given curve, is sufficient for the problem. 

(i. ’Explain why the proof of the general equation of vis viva requires that the time 
should not enter explicitly into the equations of condition of the problem. 

7. Show that there are three principal axes at every point of a body. 

8. Investigate the strains to which a fixed axis of rotation is subjected during the motion. 

9. Give a geometrical description, by means of the central ellipsoid, of the motion of a 
body spinning without external forces round a fixed point, 

10. Show that it is essential to the equilibrium of gases that the temperature should be 
constant throughout each couche de niveau. 

26th Sepletnber, 18 55, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Mixed Mathematics. — Examiner, G. Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

1. Show that if the moon had an atmosphere, the relative displacement of a star and of 

the limb of the moon would be nearly twice the horizontal parallax of the star by the 
moon’s atmosphere. . , ., 

2. How are the intervals between the transits of Venus determined c 

3. Give an outline of the method^ by which the variation of the moon may be deduced 

from mechanical considerations by Newton s method. . .. . „ , , 

4. Interpret the terms in the expression of the tangent of the inclination of the moons 

orbit- - ^ 

.8=ksin(g6-y)+§mksin | (2-2m-g)8-2/3+v j- 

5. In investigating the lunar theory by successive approximations, explain how 'the co- 
efficient c, which gives the progression of the apsides, is introduced, and show that the 

P rihoV that the field of view of a telescope or compound microscope will be a maximum 
when the pupil of the eye is placed at the image of the object lens formed by the eye- 

P T. e Sll0W that a combination of thin lenses in contact, which is achromatic for any one 
distance, is so for all distances ; and show that this is not the case if the lenses forming the 
achromatic system be not in contact. , . n. s 

8. Prove that the condition of a planatism for a system of two lenses is J *+( ~,J 
where a' is the reciprocal of the distance of the radiant of 

proeal of the distance of the conjugate of the first leus, « and . being the co-efficients o 
spherical aberration of the two lenses for those distances. . i . „ tr ; c ; tv i B founded- 

- - 

other. 


10. Given the space to 


be occupied'by a coil; prove from Ohm’s law that it would pro* 

neglected. 
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October, 1855, 9 o'clock , a.m. 

Mathematics — Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, A.M., F. T. C.D. 

1. Investigate the general expression for the sum of the m th powers of the roots of tl 

equation lue 

x n —px n ~ l + qx"~ 2 —8iG. = 0. 

2. Investigate the formula by -which the amount of an annuity loft unpaid for n veans 

at stated compound interest, is determined. ^ ars> 

3. Hence investigate the formula by which the present value of an annuity to be mid 
for n years, allowing compound interest, is determined. 

4. If 12 white and 10 black balls be thrown into a bag, investigate the probability +W 

a person will draw out first a white and then two black balls. J c 

5. Investigate Lhuillier’s formula for the spherical excess, 

tan £ E= Vtan tan £"(s-a) tan i (s—b) tan 4 (s—c). 

6. If v be the radius of the circle inscribed in a spherical triangle, and n, p„ p the radii 

of the exscribed circles, prove that 5 ™ 411111 

tan v tan Pl tan p, tan p 3 = sin s sin (s—a) sin (s—b) sin (s—c). 

1. If r', r", r" be the semidiameters of ail ellipse, parallel to the sides of an inscribe, 1 
triangle, prove that uuu 

r’ r" r'" 
a b 

where R is radius of the circle circumscribing the triangle. 

8. Eliminate the arbitrary functions from the equation 

. T , Z=<1> (ay+bx). ¥ (ay—bx). 

9. Integrate the total differential equation 

D 2 y— 4:Dy-{-4y=ax\ 

10. Integrate the partial differential equation 

»D 1 2+2/D f 2=aryV c C 2 ! i 

Isi October, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Mathematics. — Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, A.M., F.T.C.D. 

1. Show that for any geodesic line traced upon the surface of a cone 

«D;#+yD;w+.d) 2 s=0, 

the origin of co-ordinates being takeu at the apex. 

2. Hence show that the general equation of such a geodesic, in finite terms, is 

3. ’ Pr X o4 tha 1 fSfffin^l!?-ff ind ?°} nt out . t]ie geometric interpretation of this equation, 
an axis ° q ^ tl0n a surface of evolution, described round 

P g gh the origin, and making with the axes of co- ordinates angles l, m, n, is 

I (y cos n-z cos m ) D x +(* cos l-x cos n) D „+ (x cos m-y cos l) D s \ a=0- 

4. Integrate the partial differential equation ^ 

f. „ ,, . x u +byT> y u+czDM—ku== Ax m y"z p . 

0. Mere generally mvestrgate the eolation of all partial differential equations of the type 

R 1 ■n*!'., I/D„ aD„ &c>=2A«rV... . 

O , y asymmetrical method, the system of simultaneous differential equations 

n,x—l,y+ c-z 1 
£Ky=-a_.x+c, z V 

a surface in polM^radinatesf namdy— ^ ““etry, tho general expression for the element of 

5. Hence deduce * * 

witHn limits given by the intersection; wllfC “liven surface of the cones 
and the planes 1 5 b 2 — b<j>, . 

*=*” , *<=F 

Mth September, 18SS, 2 a’dod,p.m. 

1. Prom whet „b Phy s i os —Examiner, O. Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

perty of matter ? 861 ™ 10nS and ex P e ™ents « it known that gravity is a molecular pro- 

. I: ir • ? d ^ 

mg crystal in the polariscope “ * the eoloura o£ P^tes of a double refract- 

wby we arl^et huhT wwe^aw^ofZht f Wbidl c “ stitate soun<1 - and mention 
f C 6) Sh th t 7 f 1 ’ ° SnPII0Se 116 V - brati °" S t0 be of a dif ‘ 

ference, is not inconsistent witlfthe emissive theory* ** tbe f ° eufi ° f a Iens ’ ' wit!l0IIt inter- 
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5. Account for the iris of colours seen at the boundary of total reflection. 

6. Describe some method by which the tension of the vapour of water below the freez- 
ing temperature may be determined, and explain the principles upon which it depends. 

7. What is Newton s law for the cooling of a body in a vacuum, and what is Dulong and 
Petit’s ? 

8. If the north pole of a powerful magnet approach the north pole of a small magnet 
they will first repel one another, but on coming nearer will attract. Explain this. 

9. There is no electric accumulation on the inside of a large conducting shell, yet the 
charge may be drawn oil by introducing a wire through a hole and bringing it into contact 
with the inside. Explain this. 

10. By what experiments can it bo verified that the quantity of an electric current is 
inversely as the resistance ? 

11. Enumerate the reactions which take place in a cell of Grove’s battery, and point 
out the causes which make its constancy so much greater than that of the ordinary copper 
and zinc batteries. 

12. if the current of a small floating cell form a loop, and if the middle of a long bar 
magnet be hold centrally within it, show that the floating cell will be in equilibrium -which 
is stable or unstable, according to the position of the poles of the magnet. 


27th September , 1855, 2 o’doc7e,p.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner , John Blyth, 31. D. 

1. Define chemical affinity; point out its distinction from other modifications of attrac- 
tive force ; stato some of the circumstances which modify its action. 

2. What is meant by the “hypothetical density” of a vapour? How is the specific 
gravity of the vapour of C calculated. 

Sp. gr. of C 0 3 = 1‘524 
Sp. gr. of 0 =1'1 056 

3. Explain Berzelius’s electro-chemical theory. 

4. What is the distinction between atoms and equivalents ? 

5. Wluit would be the relative atomic weights of 0 and H if the opinion of Berzelius is 
correct, “ that simple substances in the gaseous state contain equal numbers of atoms in 
equal volumes?” Show that this law does not hold good with compound gases. 

6. What is the ultimate reason of the law of union among gases (viz., combination by 
volume) ? IIow is the combining volume of the following gases ascertained. 


Siiocitlo Gravity. 

Equivalent Weight. 

H 

= 0-0693, . 

1 

O 

= 1 1056, . 

8 

Cl. 

= 2-47, • 

. 35-5 

NO 

= 1-525, . 

. 22 

N IL 

= 0-589, . 

. 17 

C 0* 

= 1-524, . 

. 22 


7. What is the origin and constitution of the white crystals of the lead chamber in tl:e 

manufacture of sulphuric acid ? , . , . , , 

8 . Explain the process for separating the small quantity of silver contained m lead 

extracted from galena. . 

9 Explain by symbols the reactions which take place m the different stages of the pro- 
cess for manufacturing carbonate of soda according to Leblanc’s method. 

10. What is the nature of the purple of Cassius, and how is it prepared . 

11. What products are obtained by condensing the vapours from a mixture of H U. 

and N 0„ exposed to heat ? „ , , , 

12 What are the reactions on bine and red litmus of solutions of common phosphate 
and of pyrophosphate of soda before and after precipitation by nitrate of silver ? Explain 

wZt ™thT q ™S of the proximate constituents, and of the ultimate elements 
contained in 101) parts of the sulphate of lead ? 

N. B. : I>b.= 103-8; 3 = 16 ; 0=8. 

14 When oxygen combines with a metal in one proportion only to form a salifiable 
base, what number of atoms of metal and of oxygen is the compound assumed to contain . 
Explain the grounds for giving a different formula to alumina. 

15. How is the atomic weight of an organic base ascertained . _ , 

16. Calculate the formula of crystallized morphia from the (allowing data:— 100 paits 


C = 

67-33 

II = 

6-93 

N = 

4-62 

0 = 

21-12 


10000 


Atomic weight=303. 

N.B Crystallized morphia contains two equivalents of water of crystallization. 
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17. What are the most indispensable conditions for the process of fermentation ? What 
is the explanation of the process offered by Liebig ? . 

18. What is the chemical constitution of common animal fat? Explain the theory of 
saponification. 

2S th September, 1855, 0 o'clock, a.m. 

Zoology. — Examiner , Dr. Melville. 

1. State the arguments for and against the Lamarckian theory of development. 

2. Give an account of the quinary system of classification, and state the objections 
which have been urged against it. 

3. Point out the relative importance of the various systems of organs in classification 

4. Give an account of the homology of the locomotive apparatus in Vertebrata. 

5. Give a sketch of the laws which determine the distribution of animal forms. 

Botany. 

1. Give classified lists of the axial and foliar organs of a phanerogamous plant. 

2. Describe the structure and mode of growth of the stem in acrogeuous plants. 

3. Refer the plants on the table to their respective natural orders, and describe each of 
them in technical terms. 

4. State the views of the late Professor Forbes regarding the mode of origin of the 
British Flora. 

28th September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography. 


Examine r, J. Beete Jukes, M.A. , F.R.S. 

1. Define the sciences mineralogy, geology, and palaeontology, and show their relations 
to each other. 

2. What do you mean by the word “cleavage” in mineralogy, and what in geology? 

3. Give a special description of geological cleavage, distinguishing it from “lamination 5 ’ 
and “foliation,” and also from “joints.” 

4. To how many systems of crystalline forms, depending on the length and position of 

their axes, can all crystals be reduced? 1 

5. Name and describe those systems. 

6. Enumerate the simple minerals which most abundantly enter into the composition 
rocl-s ’ ilsh ”£ mahln S tlloso tiat principally form igneous from those that form aqueous 

7. Write out, in order, the subdivisions -of the carboniferous system of tho northern part 
of Ireland, as given by Dr. Griffith m his geological map, pointing out tho differences there 
Ireland* 0 6X1St bet ' reen the oal ' lomfor o M rocliS of *bo north anil those of the south of 

8. State the general argument of Lyell's Principles of Geology, giving any details you 

may recollect in support of this argument- or any part of it. 3 ^ 

th . 6 Mrfiterranean and the Black Sea, the Baltic Sea and the Arctic Ocean, as 
part of the basin of the Atlantic, and the Indian Ocean and its dependencies as part of the 
basm of the Pacific, what relation do you trace between these two great basins and the 
position of the principal mountain chains, and tho direction of the largest rivers of the 


EXAMINATION FOR TOE DEGREE OF B.A. 
lStfi September, 1855, 9 o’clock, a.m. 

Latin .—Examiner, Charles Parsons Reichel, B.D. 

Translate any two of the following extracts : — 

Terence — Adelphi. 

Aeschinus. Occidunt me quidem, duin nimis sanctas nuptias 
Student taccre : m apparando consumunt diem. 

Derma. Quid agitur, Aoschine ? Ae. Ehem, pater mi, tu hie eras ? 

jj. luus hercle vero et animo et natura pater : 

Qui te amat plus, quam hosce oculos. Sed cur non domum 
Uxorem accersis ? Ae. Cupio : verum hoc mihi morae 5 st 
J-ibicma, et hymenaeum qui cantent. D. £ho 
VmHuhuioseni auscultate? Ae. Quid? D. Missa haeo face, 
rtymenaeum, turbas, lampadas, tibicinas : 

Atque hanc in horto maceriam jube dirui. 

Quantum potest : liac transfer : unam fac domum : 
iradnee et matrem et familiam omnem ad nos. Ae. Placet. 

Pater lepidissune. D. Euge, jam lepidus vocor. 
r latn aedes fient perviae : turbam domum 
Adducet, sumptum admittet : multa: quidmea? 

&go lepidus ineo gratiam. jube nunc iam 
Dinumeret ille Babylo vigiuti minas. 
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Sjm cemsiroac facore? %™. Quid ego ? D. Dime 
Tu illas abi et traduce. Geta. Di tibi, Demea, 

Dcnefaciant, quum te video nostrae familiae 
lam ex ammo factum mile. D. Dignos arbitror. 

Qmdtuais? Ae. Src opiuor. D. Multo reetiu ’at 
Quam ilium puerpevam liac nunc duci per viam 
Aegrotem. Ae. Nil cnira vidi melius, mi pater. 

V. bic soico. bed eccum, Micio egreditur foras. 

Terence — Phormio. 

C “ llJa facimus ut malis ex pediat esse : 

J)um minium dici nos bonos studemus ct benignos. 
tn iugias ne praetor casam, quod aiunt. nonne id sat erat, 

Accipere ab lllo injuriam ? etiam argentum ’st ultro objectum : 

Ut hit qui vivat, dum aliud aliquid flagiti conficiat. 

r et V„v a . nissime _ lisuuuo praemium est, qui recta prava faciunt. 

G. \ eribsimc. D. Ut stultissime quidem illi rem gesserimus. 

Cr. Modo ut hoc consibo possict disccdi, ut istam ducat. 

D. Etiam ldne dubium ’st ? G. Hand scio hercle, ut homo ’st, an 
mutet amimun. 

JX Hem. mutet autem? G. Nescio : verum, si forte, dico 

U. lta faciam, ut fratcr consult, ut uxorern ejus hue adducam : 

Lum ista ut loquutur. tu Gota, abi prae : nuntia hanc veuturam. 

Cr. Argentum mventum ’st Phaedviao : de jurgio sUetur : 

Frovisum est, no in praesentia haec hiuc abeat : quid line porro? 
t^uid iict r in eodom haesitas luto : vorsura sol vis : 

Praesens rjuod fuerat, in diem malum abiit : plagae crescuut, 

Aisi prospicis. nunc bine domum ibo : ac Phanium edocebo, 

ISc quid vereatur Naustratam neque ejus orationem. 


2r 


Virgil. — JEneid, Book VI. 

Ecce guberaator sese Palinurus agebat 
Qui Libyco nuper cursu, dum sidcra servat, 

Exciderat puppi mediis effusus in undis. 

Ilunc ubi vix multa mocstum cognovit in umbra, 

Sic prior alloquitur : Quis te, Palinure, deorum 
Eripuit nobis, medioque sub aequore mersit ? 

Die age. Namque mihi, fallax baud ante repertus, 

Hoc uno responso animum delusit Apollo, 

Qui fore te ponto incolumem, finesque canebat 
Venturum Ausouios. En baec promissa tides est ? 

I lie autem : .Neque te Phoebi cortina fefellit, 

Dux Ancliisiada, nec me deus aequore mersit: 

Namque gubernaclum, multa vi forte revulsum, 

Cui datus bacrebam custos, cursusque regebam, 
Praecipitans traxi mecum. Maria aspera juro. 

Non ullum pro me tan turn cepisse timorem, 

Quam tua ne, spoliata armis, excussa magistro, 

Deficeret tantis navis surgen'tibus undis. 

Tres Notus hibernas immensa per aequora noctes 
Vexit me violentus aqua : vix lumine quarto 
Prospexi Italiam summa sublimis ab unda. 

Paullatim adnabam terrae : jam tuta tenebam, 

Ni gens crudelis madida cum veste gravatum, 
Prensantemque uucis manibus capita aspera montis, 
Ferro invasisset, pracdamque ignara jratasset. 

Nmic me fluctus habet, versantque in litore venti. 

Horace — Satires. 

Saepo stilum vertas, iterum quae digna legi sint 
Scripturus : neque te ut miretur turba labores, 

Contentus paucis lectoribus. An tua demens 
Vilibus in ludis dictari carmina malis ? 

Non ego : nam satis est equitem mihi plaudere, ut audax, 
Contemtis aliis, explosa Arbuscula dixit. 

Men’ moveat cimex Pantilius ? aut cruciet quod 
Vellicet absentem Demetrius? aud quod ineptus 
Faunius Ilermogenis laedat conviva Tigelli ? 

Plotius et Varius Maecenas Virgiliusque 
Valgius et probet haec Octavius optimus atque 
Fuscus, et baec utinam Viscorum laudet uterque : 
Ambitione relegata te dicere possum 
Pollio, te Messalla tuo cum fratre ; simulque 
Vos, Bibule et Servi ; simul liis to candide Furni : 
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Complures alios, doctos ego quos et amicos 
Prudens praetereo. quibus haec, sint qualiacuuque 
Arridere velim, doliturus si placeant spe 
Detenus nostra. Demetri, teque Tigelli, 

Discipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 

I puer, atque meo citus liaec subscribe libello. 


Tacitus. — Germania. 

De minoribus rebus principes consultant, do majoribus orones, ita tamen ut ea quoque 
quorum penes plebem arbitrium est, apud principes pcrtractcntur. Coennt, nisi quid 
fortuitum et subitum incident, certis diebus, cum ant mclioatur luna ant impletur: 
nam a^endis rebus hoc auspicatissimum initium crcdunt. Nec dieruin numcruni, ut nos, 
sed noctium computaut. Sic constituunt, sic condicunt. Nox ducere diem vidctur. Ulud 
ex libertate vitium, quod non simul nec ut jussi convcniunt, sed et alter et tertius dies 
cunctatione coeuntium absumitur. Ut turbao placuit, considunt annati. Silcntium per 
sacerdotes, quibus turn et coercendi jus est, imperatur. Mox rex vcl princcps prout 
aetas cuique, prout nobilitas, prout decus bcllorum, prout facundia est, audiuntur, auctori- 
tate suadendi potius quam jubendi potestate. Si displicuit sententia, fremitu aspernantur : 
sin placuit, frameas concutiunt. Honoratissimum asscnsus genus est arrais laudare. 

Tacitus. — Agricola. 

Ipsi Britanni delectum ac tributa et injuncta imperii munera impigre obeunt, si injuriae 
absint : has aegre tolerant, jam domiti ut pareant, nondum ut serviant. Igitur primus 
omnium Romanorum divus Julius cum exercitu Britanniam ingressus, quanquam prospera 
pugna terrucrit incolas ac litoro potitus sit, potest videri ostcndisse postcris, non tra- 
didisse. Mox bella civilia et in rem publicam versa principum anna, ac longa oblivio 
Britannim etiam in pace. Consilium id divus Augustus vocabat, Tiberius praeceptum. 
Agitasse Caium Caesarem do intranda Britannia satis constat, ni velox ingcnio, mobilis 
paenitontia, et ingentes ad versus Germanos conatus frustra fuissent. Divus Claudius 
auctor operis, transvectis legionibus auxiliisque, et assumpto in partem rerum Vcspasiano; 
quod initium venturae mox fortunae fuit. Domitac gentcs, capti reges, et monstratus fatis 
Vespasianus. 

Cicero. — In Catilinaji I. 

Nunc ut a me, patres conscripti, quandam prope justam patriae querimoniam detester 
ac deprecer, percipite quaeso diligenter quae dicam, et ea penitus animis vcstris menti- 
busque mandate. Jitenim si mecum patria, quae mihi vita mca multo est carior, si cuncta 
Italia, si omnis respublica loquatur : M. Tulli, quid agis ? tune eum quern hostem esse 
comperisti, quern ducem belli futurum vides, quem exspectari imperatorem in castris 
hostium sentis, auctorem sceleris, principem conjurationis, evocatorcm servorum et civium 
perditorum exire patieris ut abs te non emissus ex urbe sed immissus in urbem esse 
videatur ? Nonne liunc in vincula duci, non ad mortem rapi, non summo supplicio mactari 
imperabis? Quid tandem impedittc? Mosne majorum? at persaepe etiam privati in 
hac republica perniciosos cives morte multarunt : an leges, quae de civium Romanorum 
supplicio rogatae sunt? at nun quam in hac urbe ii qui a republica defecerunt, civium jura 
'tenuerunt. An invidiam posteritatis times? praeclaram vero Populo Romano refers gratiam, 
qui te, hominem per te cognitum, nulla commend atione majorum, tam mature ad suinmum 
imperium per omnes honorum gradus extulit, si propter invidiam aut alicujus periculi 
metum, salutem civium tuorum uegligis. Sed, si quis est invidiae metus, num est vehe- 
mentius severitatis ac fortitudinis invidia quam inertiae et nequitiae pertimescenda? An, 
quum bello vastabitur Italia, vexabuntur urbes, tecta ardebunt, turn te non existimas invi- 
diae incendio conflagraturum ? 


Sallust. — Jugurti-ia. 

Igitur Jugurtha contra decus regium cultu quam maxime miserabili cum Cassio Romam 
venit : ac, tamenetsi in ipso magna vis animi erat, confirmatus ab omnibus quorum potentia 
aut scelere cuncta gesserat; C. Baebium tribunum plebis magna mercede parat cujus 
impudentia contra jus et injurias omnes munitus foret. At C. Memmius, advocata ccncione, 
quanquam regi infesta plebes erat, et pars in vincula duci jubebat, pars, ni socios sceleris 
aperiret, moro majorum de hoste supplicium sumi; dignitati quam irae magis consulens, 
sedare motus et animos mollire : postremo confirmare fidem publicam per sese inviolatam 
fore. Post, ubi silentium cepit, producto Jugurtha verba facit : Bomae Numidiaeque 
faciuora ejus memorat : scelera in patrem fratresque ostendit : quibus juvantibus quibusque 
mimstris egerit, quanquam intellegat Populus Romanus, tamen velle manifesta magis'ex 
mo habere; si vera aperiret, in tide et dementia populi Romani magnam spem illi sitam: 
sin reticeat, non sociis saluti fore; sese suasque spes corruptnrum. Dein, ubi Memmius 
dicundi linem fecit, et Jugurtha respondere jussus est, C. Baebius, tribunus plebis, quem 
pecuma corruptum supra diximus, regem tacere jubet: ac, tamenetsi multitudo quae in 
condone aderat, vehementer accensa, terrebat eum clamore, vultu, saepe impetu, atque 
alus omnibus quae ira fieri amat, vicit tamen impudentia. Ita popidus ludibrio habitus ex 
concione discessit : Jugurthae Bestiaeque, et caeteris quos ilia quaestio exagitabat, animi 
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] Write remarks on the passages you have translated ; noticing any syntactical pecu- 
liarities, and explaining the allusions, historical or otherwise, that may occur in them. 

2. Give the principal parts of the verbs cerno, farcio, jubeo, liceor, moneo, neco, necto, 
pario, posco, promo, prendo, surgo. 

^ 3. Write out the Latin cardinals, ordinals, and distributives, from one to twenty. 

4. Write down the chief defective verbs. 

5. Give the names of the Roman magistracies ; and state the occasions on which they 
are said to have been introduced, and the dates of their institution. 

6. Ilc-translatc into Latin prose: 

Restrained therefore by this discontent, and because it seemed folly to take care ot 
another man’s business at his own hazard, lie dispatched messengers to Bocchus to demand 
that he should not become an enemy to the Roman people without cause ; that he had 
everv opportunity of uniting himself with them iu an alliance and friendship which would 
be more profitable tlmu war: though lie relied on liis own strength, he ought not to 
change certainties for uncertainties : that every war was easily undertaken, hut ended with 
the greatest difficulty: that the beginning and ending thereof were not in the hands ot 
the same person ; that any one, oven a coward, could begin: but that it was dropped when 
the victorious party chose ; and that, therefore, he should have regard to his own interest 
and that of his kingdom, and not mix np his own prosperous condition with the ruined con- 
dition of Jugurtha. 

18ft September, IS 55, 2 o'cloch, p.m. 

Greek. — Examiner, William Nesbitt, A.M. 


Translate any two of tlic following passages 
I— 1. Iliad, III., 203-224 : 

Tr)i> o’ aSr’ 'Avri/vwp Tiitvvpii '0? uvnov yl'Scc 
“w yri'cn, i } pAXa rovro iirog vyptpric tunes. 

,)Sy yap Kui StvpA tot y\vOe floe OSvoatbc, 
atii eW ayytXitie, ffiV 1 ApifiijiiXip McveXaip‘ 
robe S’ iyut iZiivieaa cat tv ps ydpoun tfiiAyaa, 
apiporipuiv SI <pvi)v iSayv cat pi] Sta irvx.va. 
uM tire Si) Tpwannv tv Aypopivocoiv ifujfitv, 
aravrov piv UtviXaoc vxelpexev diptag wpove, 
&pQu S' i&plrvi, yepapurepoe i)*v 'OSvocfivQ. 
aXX' lire Si) pvOove ml pr/Sea wanv 9fcuvov, 
ijroi piv MmAaoc iTirpox&Syv ayopei/ev, 

■jravaa piv, AXXa pdXa Xiyicoe’ Stu o v it oXvpvOoe 
obo’ chpapaprotTVS, V Kal ykvei varepot yiv. 
aXX’ ore Si) ToXvpyne avnt£eiev OoimcrEtic, 
ot&okcv, b*ai Si J 5e<r« card tfwds Sppara iryiac, 
oniTTQOV S’ ovr' britru cure TpoTpyvie ivebpa, 

AXX' aarepepk h WKev < “ tS 9 (i *‘ 5t ‘ 

rta/ 7,5 ce Ukot&v re rtv’ Ipptvai &</>pov& r^avrmj. 

aXX’ ore oy p ova re ptyakyv k ar^eofi tet 

Kal t rta vnpASctrcnv loiKorci % eiptpiyeiv, 

ovk civ tnur' 0 SvoTfi y ip owe (Sporbe aXXos. 

ob rote y too' 'OSvayog dyacoaptQ' tZcoc iSovrce" 


■ A ! Uipovrfc rtv«rpi», Svi»6. « .Iirtrf ol » vris S. ourof irpS rov <•«!>»« 

Si f. iri rovro oi Av3o. C p* ’aMm, r.f mtf, Xiy.lv rn» r. vpor.p,v i.vrov 

rraptSi3ov iwvroi' Kpoimji, «(•"»•> "C A’ r /Mo-ip*. Kpotvop Si rovr.v in mmc rov 

v.^.p.iv, art it W lain riv t irSv 31 W», ™pi f 

r E 'A3p,;rrov i-amKrfipoi mi np lev “ aiCI '' . , ol roS p E r0 3 oa.oo alriof, oi P>) tvov vector iSfgy&ma, 

r«v Ji„v, iv..Jci vtcoyrou r.raJ.rif.W Kp „i w pir «v te«+>. * 

had II, ay mi rtc. Sc pi »t v«X“ 'PTKj " 0 W J,) J torts ,,l» rov iuvroS do.X*.ov ywipTO forrts « rov 

roMpovroC, i*«i r< ijo»XW . ' 

P»p» to<,op<ir«ro c , ievrSv Inonao^?.. r» "p(3<p. 

3. iEschyi,us, PnOUETBEUS Vb»ctds, 220-240 : 

B S’ oSv ipervr’, airtav mO yvnva 
i,««sr«l ot rovro S.) oo<ivv». 
tort rnxivrn rjv irvrpiiov is «P»»V 
M0i?ir’, liMc Sviprir rihn Y*P“ 

axowivciavrai* 1 *™*' 5 '™ ,, 

to- (3porS» Si rtorvXaivepevXoyor 
oik .V x n> oilly, da' 7'V"C 

-S *a» iXP9t‘Y ( ' XX 'i »“»• 

cal rotnv oiBiis M/lcvir tH* *P»- 
ivi S' iriSpv'’ ifiXvvdptir (3poro4p_ 
rov 111 ) Siappaiaikvras he "A iSov poXnv. 

™ r.iatvSi wporoto. rdprcropai, _ 

Jiavmflv dXy»»«I..V, ohrpato.v S !Suv_ 

AJprvit S’ iv olvnp vpo0ip««, r.trov rv X ..v 
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«VK t']%uuQ))v aii-tig, a\\a vtjXeSc 
<So' ifipvOptopai, Z ijvi Sv<ri\e>)c Oka. 


XOPOS. 

me ript>tj>pu>v re i;uk i rerpac etpyaapkvog 
Sorts, npo/ii/6iv, trolmv oi> avvtta^aX^ 
poxOotC, tyoi yitp ovr' av rimceiv rdSe 
*XPVZ°v itatSovird r i]\ yvvOtjv neap. 


4. Edkipides, Medea, 1035-1055: 


vvv (V 5 \ta\e h) 

yXvtcela tjpovrit;. afipv yap icrrepij/dvri 
Xuirpbv Sid^to filorov a\yeti>6v r epoi. 
vpsTe ci ptjrkp’ ofo.tr uppatnv t/iiXoie 
oipeaQ, t£ dXXo a X yp‘ diroaravrtc / 3iov . 
lieu l>etr ri irpotrSepicetrOk p’ 5 ppamv, rkic ra 
ti TrpoffyeXdre rbv rravvararov ykAtov, 
aiaZ' ri Spdmo ; Kapoia yap otyerai, 
ywaTtceg, ofi/ia tpaiSpbv tor eJSov rkievuv. 
ovk uv Svvaipt) v xftipsrw [3ov\ei ipara 
rn TrpoaOep' u^io iritiS nr; tic yaicc Ipoig. 
tL cetjis it art pa rSivSt ro7 C roiratv xaKOtQ 
Xv-ovnav dvn)v etc row a terdaOca xai:d • 
ou 5, 'it' eyioye. x«iper to /3ov\t{ipara. 

Kai T01 ri v-daxa; povXopai ykXtor otpXtZv 
kxOpoi>c fieOiiaa robs epo i>s diijptovg ; 
ToXjjijTtov raa, aXXa rijg t/iijg kukijc, 
to Kai ir noted at paXOaKui/Q Xoynvc lipevi. 
Xmpeire, naiSeg, Ig Supuvg. orip Si pi) 

OsptQ Trape'vai roig ipoTm Oupamv, 
aiirtp peXjjtrn- X e7pa S’ oil CuttpOtpui. 


5. Xenophon, Anabasis, II., ss. 16-20 : 

Upaevoc Sk 6 Boulnoc tv9ii£ ftlv fittpaetov Av, imdi uu vevioQ aid v,!n -A \ 

•rijv irriBv/itav adiaae ropyly tyyipian rip Atovrinq,. tirel Sk aoviykvaro kLia , . */ " mavap- kill Sid ratrpv 

ml fl Xos hr ralp ^p,5„, £ frriiaQa, tiipyaram, ,JX«,y „' £ rairap ra c J,' rfa* *•? 

riW yropa „ a , u rop.r payaAqn, mi X pf m „a „XX<1- roiriav j. j„ 9 „ J‘ ' : " T ° ,"*"«»«• ^ 

<i K ,v, in ra arm ailiv an BIXoi araaBai aari dSniar SXX/1 a!,„ x , ! : ' m«,Xov oS ml roSrop 

S«u SI roiray pi. « e< aSy ply ml lravJ ™»™y nTX&ns 

#o/3o, ImyJj Ipmojpp,. dxXS ml p'^iyiro paX»y ™S £ arpanairaa f, J, dor, I -°‘ C ° T <’"“ 4 ’'“ ,9 fa ”™« »«>■« 
i» »«y!pS £ ri ■Hr.xSfeyft,, „i £ y-poT^mip, i .1 arparJrai ra i ' ,°“T f^imoc poXXoy 

J“‘ ““ £ riy Si mWym p.) i“'3, T ° P "'i ’ r ‘’ iC ' 6 

myaBol r.y t Jy„, ol j, ^ “»"# «i piv mX»l 


6. Locian, Mytiiolooicai. Dialogobs—IIephiestcs and Zeds. 

H$AI. <5p«, <5 Zs5, pj, kukov ri rroiTiatopev 6 tie y do 6 irk\ t ... 

Omau, paithatral m. Z. Kartveytce pdvov, <5 "hJ ioJ G a i>Lv lll D aVa, ' luri > «*Ji K-«rd r»}v ’ElKti- 
naroimo Sk- ri ydp X pi, rroutv, «ro5 tctXtvovroc; ri rovro ■ Zwn ivo \ ^ ^ ** 'HKAI. ’Atctov piv, 

«.»™ C r°Dy HM V a s Wa. rpx,*air„a M yjypijy 4 to r? «4ji- 

■ ml, ri pl r „„ v . y«x.) rim ml 4„1« y^ZiiCL t ri “f" ml 

valpap- Sara i Zai, M , ur pH ,101 aVSS. £ , 1 pJ ai,Z 7 f S T ^ —P* »l n*. 

8.X., p.y„y l,i yo5 y ri ,« h- ^ ^ d„lL »7 iJl. 4 *1 

Z ' “ « *&» *• »V ri,/y .,J. Clr”' “ ***” W - «*» — 

atove extracts m t^fceT 0 ™* ° f the llfe a " d writin S3 °f any of tire authors from whom the 
difficulties which occur Sem' 0 I>aSSages which >' on )] ave translated, explanatory of any 

Her ?. toas ap ove. 

J,a i ln n “'’ i y £ ’ and ; and state the rcepeXe me^-JT '"‘r’*?’ T' “ d r,c; in ^ M- ™ d 
«■ Decline a noun of what is called the Atth W p lcK thes0 te ™>nations convey. 

6. Pomt out the difference between the (Slli lecl f™a through aR its cases. 7 

: S„X anins fr0 ” of red «»- 

an 9.‘wEXXhX|Sf P -■'X«4? PreSS1 ° n8: ~“ i 6 %‘." 

thesuta Te t- Which ha ™ the arSmXed? e Hord StratiTe pTOmmB ‘ ^“joined with 

"SfSr * *«~“"»Sr'ssr4A. 

Upon what principles tXrffietlt?*’ " eUterS P luraI a ™rb in the singular? 
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19 <4 September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 


Special G roup B. — English Philology & Criticism. — Examiner, Rev. C.F.Darley, A.M. 

1 . “Whenever two or more populations speaking different languages are placed along 
side of one another, under the same government, there is a tendency which sooner or 
later will, to a greater or loss extent, become operative towards the establishment of 
uniformity of speech. No such tendency arises in the case of contiguous populations living 
under different governments.” 

Give exemplifications of this fact. 

2. In what year was it ordered by Act of Parliament that all trials in the King’s Courts 
should be conducted in English '? 

3. At what period, and in the Deign of what Prince, was the above Act of Parliament 

substantially carried into client? . 

4. French, up to a late, period, continued to be the language m which the public reports 
of law cases were usually drawn up. Approximate to tho date. 

5. Mr. Guest holds that there have been four systems employed at different periods to 

mark the quantity, or rather quality, of our English vowels. Explain these several systems, 
and give examples. , 

6. The full account of the peculiarity of tho. final E, m Chaucer s works, may be 
comprised in five propositions. Explain these propositions at large. 

7. State some of tho principal peculiarities that distinguish tho grammar ot Chaucer s 
Euglish from that of the English of the present day. 


Literature. 

Give a running commentary on the works and genius of Addison, Swift, Bolinghroke 
and Defoe, regarded as prose writers; and on the works and genius of Burns, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Scott, as regarded as poets; and quote or indicate such passages m the 
works of the above-mentioned prose writers and poets, as you may conceive to be amongst 
the best specimens. 


19 th September , 1835, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Frings, Ph.D. 
French.— I. 


Translate into French : — 

I received one morning, a message from poor Goldsmith, that he was m great distress 

desired he would he calm, and began to talk to him ot the means Dywnm ^ o ^ 
extricated. He then told me that he had a nove 1 J I should soon return; and, 

tome. I ran *™gh .it s and saw 

having gone to a bookseller, sola ic ioi sixty l «fWoW?Alrl 

and he lischargod his rent. This novel was the Vicar ^ ^ 

II. 

Nous n'envisageons guere en lorsqu’ elie 

pourtant ses racines dans le coeur de I ho ’ . P nr'somotueuse. La nature n’a 

s’obstine, a n’en pas tenir compte, est * ^7Ttene et 'a la peupler, 

point fait de l’liomme un etre isole, desti a ] ea ra pports arides et fixes que 

et n’ayant, avec tout ce qui n est pas de so P ^ correspondance existe entre tous 
Tutilitd l’invite ir dtablir. outre ^ ^ ^ ^ 

les etues moraux ot physiques. II n y »P« ’ J , fj de j a m01 . que viennent battre 

sur un horizon sans £ "ent ^ paS d'dtoiles, rr'aiJdpronvd une sorte 

les vagues, ou levant les yeux yeis le m A/ifinpr 

demotion qu’il lui etait impossible d analysei • Benjamin Constant. 


III. 


XU. , , 

■ ;i „i, n in monde- on pent le demander aux Romarns, qui 
Co n’est pas la fortune qui domiue le ■ ■ T ffo uvernerent sur un certain plan 

eurent une suite continueUe de prosper! q ; ^ oon duisirent sur un autre. II y a des 

et une suite nomnterrompue de revors 1 isscnt dan8 ch aque monarchie, l'elevent 

causes generates, soit morales, soitphysiq . • R ? dents sont B0 „ m is 'a ccs causes ; et si le 
la maintiennent, ou la preeijntent , to t iculiere, a ruine un etat, ll y avait une 

basard d’une bataille, c’est-a-dire un ■ P , seule bataille : en un mot 

cause generale qui faisait que cet dtat derm* 1 ^j^diera. 
failure priucipale entrame avec elle tous Montesquieu. 
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Translate into German : — 

Germany and Italy advanced together in the same course of intellectual development and 
freedom until the era of the Reformation. The great Italian artists, in their paintings and 
sculptures, worked as truly for the liberation of the human mind as our German scholars 
in the revival of classical studies. Without such preparations, our Reformation would have 
been a mere ecclesiastical schism, having no great influence on general intellectual progress. 
But after the Reformation, Germany and Italy were separated in their interests; for, while 
the latter remained devoted to the fine arts, the former employed its best minds in philo- 
sophy. This separation was unfortunate : for, German thought, divided from the poetical 
and beautiful, produced only dry metaphysical systems ; while, on the other side, the 
Italian passion for the fine arts degenerated into a frivolous amusement for dillettanti. 

Leo's Italy. 

II. 

Translate : — 

Ugv ate bie SrappeaMe ©tabt ucrficjjcn. 3u bitfem Slngcubfuf tontbra bio Jfricgsfdjijfc, bic man nitgt 
fovtbviugcu fottittc, fo luic and; bad Bcuggautf, iit Svar.b flefteeft ; fine fcgr fugne ttiitcvnegmnng, bic evftauuticge 
Sdjtoietfgfcitnt f;atte. JDct 9iittec ©ibucg (Siititg, bee fegon int (ctjten viifpfrfpfcfin'ebifclKii Jtricge grope ©cmcifc ben 
ttautifcgcu Jtenntniffeit unb (gntfd) foff cuf;cit gcgc&en gattc, crgiclt biefen figmflicgeit Stuftvag, ttwju igut blog cine 
Jfriegsjcgatitwe unb feebd JtanotteuMte gegebett luutbett, brei cnglifcge nub bvei fpaiiifcfjc. 3)iit biefeu fugv ec uad; bem 
Seuggaufc, bad ec son serBftubetfit Sctqqwn jwar iuogl befetjt faub, allciu bic fcfjc $nl)lvcid)m fraqefifcgcu StgifftSaubeitec 
ttiami gier bcvcite int Smtnult ; fie fatten bie toeige §dgne abgcuontnien itub bic bmfavbigc aufgcficcft. Smitf; mat ju 
fegtoad), biefem tumult Singalt ju tgun ; ubevbicd war foiitc 3cit fegv fofl bat; ct baditc baficc Moil an bic Slusfutmnm 
feiited SScvgabcng. 

v. Archeniiolz. 

III. 

3)er Sllte ttagnt igrn tugtg bic fteber and bet §anb, fprit.jte fic and, unb legte fie gin. — Sicg ! png cv bami an : cd 
luivb mtt bon Sage ju Sage imiitev Srgerticgct, bag id; ciucn SJJcnfcgcu ooit fo loeitlaupgciu .Itoyfc unb bon fo cugciu J&ctjeit 
jiuu ©ogttc gabeit mug. (Siiteu 5Keiif(gcn, bet fur feiuen $itt, 5 , fciit 'Botgufigou, bet im ©vief ciu 53ucdtd;oit uad; bern 
anbtm, aud; oft toogl butjenbweife, bcitfiubelt, bet nut nod; geftem bid in bic ftnfcnbc 9 tacf;t gcfyiclt gat, unb bet, menu ct 
cirtc gtogmiitgige .§aitb(uitg tgun foflte, toiedeiegt feined Sgalcrd $ett leave ; — ciuctt SScnjcgcit, bet evoig lebig t'fcibt, locil 
feiue Jatlgie ignt rcid; genug fdjeint, unb bet bod; tutraev tf tig gat, 511 fagven, 511 veiten, ben (Sabatier ju ntadjen, ©amint 
unb ©tidetegen gu ttageu— 3d; mug Wcgl nid;t Uttrecgt gaben, fugt ct uad; einigem Stidfdmu-igcu fort : bcint bn fauitft 
mtv nugt antttjortcn. # 1 


Engel’s Lorenz Stark. 


Translate into Italian 


Italian. — I. 


t 6 la<Jy ? ad ered C ° ffG t' f ™‘' ancl calies ' for * he refreshment of her guests, 

she retired to her apartment to peruse the letter which explained the motive of thefr visit 
and she was not a little surprised at finding that tile father of the youn"- ladies had 

She' theXtifl 0 ",^ 01 '^ 0a ? ° f th % East India “»*: and tlmt^not knowing 
Ms dauAteJ tZ U ^ advantageous for young women, ho had resolved to leav? 
astoSed 'and 2 lT“l 11 °" a \“* f or SOme time at lcast This intelligence both 

heard of h« hrK in u ? d ? me ’ Wh ° be « an t0 a Pf rehe ”d that the accounts she had 
too well founded MW eatravagance, since the death of his amiable wife, were but 

SreVrSinSe t0 “ * 

Translate : — 

melcatente SeSriU? fa f ‘.“{I il quale per poverth divenuto era 

p: avea p c i];, , i )f r vvenuto della mercatanzia, che egli n’era fatto ricchissimo. 
perchh r IU ° ' Sen2a r' “ 1 uala a ?li aveTO nominate Lodovico. E 

voluto mettere ad alenn 10 ’ ° !!° n a a m ercatanzia, si tracsse, non l’aveva il padre 

del Rodi Frail cia ; Ik dove edi • ess ^. c ? n ^ gentiluomini ai servizio 

quivi dimorando awwino pTio 1 *•' v •• cost ,^ mi e buone cose aveva apprese. E, 
nendo a un ragionamento di giovaniTS qual^LodovTp 11 ^ erano dal Sepola-o^ sopravveg- 
deUe belle donne di Francia e d’In ^hil terra o rl ^, dovico ® u dendogli fra sc ragionare 

a dir che per certo di auanto mnnrln « r ° “ altre P ar ^ del m ondo, commcio Fun di loro 
una simigliante alia moglie d'Evano de® rtlw - C r°S e , di I 11 ”' 1 * 13 dolmo veduto aveva mai, 
veduta non avea di beliezza. ° Galluzzi di Bolognia, Madonna Beatrice chiamata, 

Boccaccio. 

che sia inevitahile certf c^sh^Voi 0 o R V6 l° * “!■ gl ^ U vei 'o 0 S' lia d eir uman genere, 
acquistar gloria ; poiche non esiste vera ff i5 : • U -° n dlte> doversi la £f uen » desiderare per 
Chiunque preferisce a questi la nmn ' oria lm P Tese opposte aisentimenti di umanita. 
sara la gloria, che potr^Sii^^^ mostro di or SOgUo, e non uomo : falsa 
zione, e nella bonta di cuore Pfitru’ a .^ e I? cc ^ e vera retrovasi soltanto nclla modera- 
° re * Potra eziaadl0 essere adulate per contentare la di lui foUe 
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vanita ; ma quando vorrassi pavlar sinceramente, sidira sempre in segreto, aver lui meritata 
tanto meno la gloria, quanto piii l’lia bramata con ingiusto appetito : non devon gli uomini 
rispcttarlo, poiche egli gli ha stimati si poco da procligare il lor sangue per brutale 
ambizione. 

Buonajuti. 


20 th Sej)teniber, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 


Mathematics. — Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, A.M., F.T.C.D. 


1. Multiply 3 - 070 by '007, and divide 4-732 by -04; in each case explaining the process 
employed by the aid of vulgar fractions. 

2. Add together 2£, 3J, 4£. 

3. Find the greatest common measure of 153741 and 987. 

4. Extract the square root of 28 7296. 

5. An income of £1,500 per annum is derived from the investment of £47,125 in 
English 3 per cents. ; calculate the price of stock at the time of investment. 

6. Calculate the present worth of a bill for £1,500, drawn 18th June, at four months; 
discounted 1st September, at 3 per cent. 

7. Given the equation 

3*+l 8&-I-5 _ 

— 7— +■— o— =0+2 


find the value of x. 

8. Find the values of x and y from 3x — 8y= 19, 2x — 9y=9. 

9. Solve the quadratic x~ — I2aj-f36=l. 

10. (a) Prove that triangles on the same base and between the same parallels are equal. 
(b) Hence from any point in the base of a triangle draw a line which will bisect the 

triangle. 

11. (a) Prove that the sum of the squares of the sides of a parallelogram is equal to the 

sum of the squares of its diagonals. 

(b) Investigate the more general theorem for any quadrilateral. 

12. On a given right line describe a segment of a circle which shall contain an angle 
equal to a given one. 

13. In a given circle inscribe a regular pentagon. 

14. The logarithm of 35627 being 4 5517793, find the logarithm of 35-627. 

15. Investigate the formula — 

16. Calculate the value of tan. GO" to three places of decimals. 


0,0th September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Logic and Metaphysics. — Examiner, Rev. James M‘ Cosh, LL.D. 

I. — Logic. 

Answer three (or four) questions from each of the two following groups : — 

Group First. 

3. What is the nature of abstraction and generalization? How are they related, and 
wherein do they differ ? How do they stand related to denomination or the use of signs, 
and especially of words? In answering these questions, you are at liberty to discuss the 
views which have been entertained by eminent philosophers. 

2. Give a philosophical account of the nature of logical division, showing whether it 

proceeds upon the extension or comprehension (intension) of a notion. Give the rules of 
-division. . . , , ... 

3. What is the dictum de omni et nullo ? What is the precise value set upon it by 
Archbishop Whately ? What by Mr. J. S. Mill? Can the mind reason from particulars 
to particulars without the use of a major premiss or universal proposition ? 

4. On what principle does the division of syllogism according to figures proceed ' Is it 
a mere useless subtlety? What is the nature of the second figure? When do arguments 
naturally fall into this figure ? Why must the conclusion in this figure be negative f _ 

5. It is argued that the Christian religion cannot come from God because it is not uni- 
versal; and it is replied that many of the blessings which come from God, such as health, 
are not universal. Put the argument and the reply into the syllogistic form, indicate the 
moods and figures, and if either of the syllogisms is not m the first figure, reduce it to 
that figure. 

6. Examine the following logically: — . ... . ... „ , nn 

a. The worship of false gods is a sin; every sm ought to be punished; and as the 
magistrate is appointed to punish sin, so he ought to punish the worship of 

6 Thestody^'f formal logic would be useful, provided men could not reason without 
the syllogism ; hut as God “ has given thorn a mmd that can reason without being 
instructed in the methods of syllogizing,” wo may conclude that the Aristotelian 
logic is useless. The same may be said of the logic of Bacon, inasmuch as men 
proceeded by induction before Lord Bacon lived. ^ 
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Group Second. 

1. What is the account given by Bacon of the empirical and rational modes of incmW 

and of his own method as distinguished from these ? 1 

2 . What are the various meanings of the word " induction ?” What is meant by induction 

in the logic of Bacon ? In what relation does induction stand to deduction ? In whit 
sciences is induction of most value? In what sciences deduction? When do induoHv 
sciences become deductive. CIlve 

S What are the canons of induction proposed by living writers ? Enunciate the canon 
of the method of difference, and give an illustration of it. 

4. What are the various meanings of the word “analogy?” What is the difference 
between an argument drawn from mere analogy (such as that in behalf of the pluralitv of 
worlds), and an argument drawn from a scientific induction (as, for example from the law 
of gravitation) ? 1 

8. What is the nature of final cause? In answering this question, you are invited to 
notice and criticise the news of Aristotle, Bacon, and Descartes, and say what m-onfe 
modern physiological research furnishes in behalf of final cause. K 

IT. — Metaphysics. 

Answer three (or four) questions from each of the two following groups : — 

Group First, 

*: Wba * ! , s natoe of sensation? What is the nature of perception ? Can they he 
distinguished from one another, or how do they stand related to each other ? 7 

• li n 7 l B0me aooount °f the retentive and reproductive powers of tlio mind and cane 
cially of the memory ; and say how the memory is connected with, and dependent 
the laws of association, the common classifications of which are to he mentimed 1 ' 

3. Explain the various meanings in classical English and in philosophy of 'the word 

“ 0f tlC “ m “‘ al Xh 

4. In what .different senses has the word “ reason ’’been employed ? What is meant hv 

Cai ^ * s distinction be psycho^ 

spers^criticisms upra°die°(^^oi^ wHch^have be(m^ntertaumTon°th^^ * n ^ er " 

of the most eminent of modern philosophers. entertained on tins subject by some 

6. Give some account of the peculiarities of the feelintrs or emotions ,n,l i,™ ,i 
stand related to the other powers of the mind and w afvou rSntd t Y ° W “ J 
preferable, classification of them. 7 10Said as a S°° d , ° r “ the 

Group Second. 

1. What famous hypotheses were devised in the second half of the seventeenth centm-v 
to account for the mutual operation of mind and bodv 2 Have . S 7 

upon them ? Has modem psychological or physiolomcal research hem 7 a, f s t0 offor 
throw any light upon, the connexion betweeSd £d bX? *“* *° ^ Up ' ” 

ideas t6 appe ” t0 y0U *° 18 the precise ™™ of DescarteB Leeko as to innate 

moiern^oXhe"^ be “ *7 

doing so give voiiv own nnim'nm ° S1S the ideas of space and time; and, m 

time as hfvingmi objective existence. reaSOnS ’ ™ d “7 whether you look upon space and 

cussion^oYss^e^mthou^pmofJancl' Mde^w^at^comlitions^t 6 ^' “ pM f°fP bicaI d f s - 

views on this subject of the school of Reid. * OOIldltlons to assume it ? State the 

2 1st Septmher, 1856, 9 o'clock, am. 

Chehistry.— Examiner, John Blyth, M.D. 

go h Explain the law of Mariotte, and state under what conditions it no longer holds 
of Reaumur and Celsius. 40 rablenlle ’ t * nto idle corresponding numbers on the scales 
bu?'in^kL f S°rfXt&“! 0nlate Specffi0 *"»** of a substance soluble in water, 

Weight in air __ 200 

Weight in oil of turpentine — 91 

«p. gr. of oil of turpentine = 0-865 
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4. Explain shortly the general laws regulating chemical combination. 

5. Give in symbols the mode of preparing chlorine by which the whole quantity is 
obtained in a gaseous form : state its general properties. 

6. How is nitrogen prepared from ammonia? What precautions are required, and what 
product is apt to be formed in the process ? 

7. Describe the mode of preparation and the properties of the compounds of P and H. 

8. Give in equivalents and in volumes the constituents of water, and explain the mode 
of determining its composition analytically and synthetically. 

9. What is a salt? Give examples in symbols of haloid, sulphur, and oxysalts. 

10. What is meant by combination by volume? Illustrate by examples. 

11. What is the usual classification of the metals? State the relative solubility in water 
of the oxides and sulphides of the different classes, and mention the properties of the sul- 
phides by which metallic salts can be separated into groups in analysis. 

12. Separate into different analytical groups by general re-agents the following metals — 
potassium, barium, strontium, chromium, zinc, silver, and cadmium. Give the best special 
re-agent for each. 

13. Give the best means for detecting in solution, nitric, phosphoric, chloric, and 
hydriodic acids. 

14. Give in symbols the composition of the oxygen compounds of manganese, and state 
the progressive and ultimate effect produced on each by continued exposure in an open 
crucible to a strong heat. 

15. Explain the theory of the process for extracting lead from galena. 

1 6. Explain shortly the process for estimating C and H in organic substances containing 
N and S. State the precautions to be taken in conducting the analysis. 

17. Give the formulae of alcohol and aldehyde as hydrated oxides of compound radicals ; 
describe the mode of preparation and the properties of the latter. 

18. Explain the term “homologous series;” give examples from the alcohols and their 
derivatives, and state the most characteristic features of such series. 

19. How is liquid hydrocyanic acid prepared? 

20. Give the mode of preparation, and the properties of chloroform. 


2 J st September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, G. Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

1. A lever, 18 inches long, has a pivot through its centre, and weights of 5 and 6 lbs. 
are hung from its ends, where must an additional weight of 6 lbs. be hung to produce 
equilibrium ? 

2. Explain how wheels under a carriage reduce the work to be done in overcoming 
friction. 

3. a. What is the velocity of a body which has fallen from rest through a vacuum for 

ten seconds? 

b. Through what distance has it in that time fallen ? 

4. The moon is more powerfully attracted by the sun than by the earth. Explain why 
she does not on this account part company with the earth. 

5. The solar day is a little longer than the sidereal. Why? and, how may the difference 

be calculated? # 

6. If i of a vessel be immersed when floating on sulphuric . acid of sp. g. 1*8, and § when 
floating on weak nitric acid, determine the sp. g. of the latter. 

7. If the diameter of the piston of a hydraulic press be 10 inches, and that of the plunger 
of its pump £ inch, and the pump-handle a lever of 5 to 1, what pressure can a man pro- 
duce with it who can work with a force of 120 lbs. on the pump-handle. 

8. If the mercury in a barometer stand at 29"'8, when, if the vacuum were perfect, it 
should stand at 30", what is the density of the air above the mercury ? 

9. Explain why the surface of shallow water is more readily frozen than that of deeper. 

10. Show that an object viewed through a Galilean telescope will be seen erect, but 
inverted if viewed through a common astronomical telescope. 

11. Describe some experiments which establish a difference between positive and 

negative electricities. „ . . ., , , . 

12. What are the chemical reactions in a voltaic cell of copper and zinc excited by water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid ? 

September , 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Zoology. — Examiner, Dr. Melville. 

1. Enumerate the animal tissues; mention the leading physical and vital properties of 

each, and describe the microscopic structure of bone and muscle. . 

2. State the mode of circulation in fishes, and point out the manner in which it m y 

converted into that which exists in Reptiles. . , , . 

3. Give a tabular view of the classification of the animal kingdom, the orders included, 
and state the diagnostic characters of the sub-kingdoms or types. 

4. Mention the characteristics of the different sub-types or classes of Mollusca, and give 

an example of each. pj 2 
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Botany. 

1. Describe the structure of the vegetable cell; give the chemical composition of its. 
principal constituents, and state the various modes of cell-multiplication. 

2. Describe the mode of growth of the stem in Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons ; also 
contrast the structure and mode of development of the woody bundle in each. 

3. Give a sketch of the morphological relations of the different organs of a flowering plant 

4. Give a tabular view of the classes and sub-classos of the vegetable kingdom, according 

to the natural system, with their diagnostic characters. ° 

5. Refer the plants on the table to their respective Linnean classes and orders. 

Septcmlei', 185.1, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Physical Geography. — Examiner , J. Beeta Jukes, M.A., F.R.S. 

1 . Give the meaning of the terms “ watershed,” “ contour line,” “ longitudinal and lateral 
valley,” “snowline.” 

2. The land is for the most part divided into basins of drainage, which discharge their 
superfluous waters into the ocean. Mention those basins of drainage which do not discharge 
their waters into the ocean but into inland seas and salt lakes, and state the levels of the 
water in these lakes compared with that of the sea. 

3. Why should these lakes be invariably salt, while lakes having' an outlet to the ocean 
are fresh ? 

4. Give a brief account and explanation of the phenomena of “trade winds” and “mon- 
soons.” 

5. Mention some of the principal mountain ranges of the world, their general direction, 
and that of the prevailing winds which traverse them either wholty or in part. 

6. Give any instance or instances that occur to you of the climate of any large country or 

countries being influenced by, or depending on, this relation of mountain ranges and pre- 
vailing winds. i 

7. Describe the general structure of a volcanic mountain and tho ordinary phenomena 
of volcanic action, giving any details of extraordinary eruptions that occur to you. 

8. .Mention any instances of a change having taken place, during historic times, in the 
relative level of land and sea in any part of the globe. 

9. Give a brief description of a glacier and its “ moraines.” 

10. Give a brief sketch of the physical geography of Ireland, mentioning 

W principal groups of mountains, with the heights of their summits above the sea 

(o) The principal basins of drainage, with the name of the main, or arterial, river, and 
the place of its embouchure — 

(c) The peculiarities in the climate of Ireland, and tho cause or causes of these 
peculiarities. 


24 th September, 1855, 9 o’clock , a.m. 

Jurisprudence.- T. E. Cliff e Leslie, LL.B. 

gatecVby 7 Political IcoSy’ ** ^ Juris P™W treats from thee investi- 

■ 2. Define public and private law, and explain the relation between them. 

onek to he riw, POrtJO “ S ; 0f fol 1 ’ 0 ™g P“ sa S“ P™*ed in Italics " Such unquestionably 
0ij -T b0t 1 0f th0 histm 'ical and analytical schools of law, and 
0//1 MedTp S9^“ " 1 “ rca% be fouutl t0 • -(Inquiries in L Science 

a new S wTe ,U8 . tIy ob f rTed t] ! at tie writings of Mr. Bontbam form, if not altogether 
what the 2 T • era *? tha ° f IcgJ science,” (Inquiries, *c, p. 185) ; 
5 services rendered to legal science bythose writings 1 

and'comml d S ™t°f la 'n 1 ? t0 and unwritten, or more correctly into statutory 

they oi Se f atltm ” at Ti aud flows from the Difierent sources in which 

briefly the foundyti™ f C V. b; '.'i ; dedue tho terms printed in Italics, and explain 

objec^ns to“d by £tW “ main ‘ ained ^ lioddio - alld the “ tura « 

law and eqidty h ° natme ° f the dist “ ctiou exists in the English legal system between 

like those of Eome^mSt of a necessary reformation, when our laws, 

century if England could fi Tl° * m '?, 1l1c1 . i g ' 11 would bo a disgrace to the nineteenth 
what species^oflaw Reform ber „ ” (Hallam’s Histcy of the Middle Ages)-, 

8. SoTdid Lori Bare? ™ fei I ed t0 ' and what w0 “ ld & chief advantages? 

a. Whm ifAw f 1 op f ® t0 offect ™ch a reform ? b 

applied to tho unwritteS?' ^/England? 1 * 10 ' 1 ' , “ d 0 “ What s ' rmmds has tho P tras0 been 
fall of the' Em“e«dbg e HdS Sn^”" 

of the ancient proprfetorsof 'land'tool a , mi . 8talt ? *° imagine that the territorial jurisdictions 
12 . How do you ™co2 fo7 tk s? ? be “ from «’e feudal law ? 
and personal property? r, ° IU 0 tbe difference of the laws of succession to real 
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September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Political Economy.— hammer, T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. 

1 “ In the price of corn, one part pays the rent of the landlord, another pays the wanes 
of the labourers, and the third pays the profit of the farmer,” ( Wealth of Nations Booki. 
chap. G) ; point out and prove tho error in this passage. 

2. “ The price of labour frequently rises in cheap" years. Tho wages of both servants 
and journeymen frequently sink in dear years,” ( Wealth of Nations, Booki., chap. 8) ;'how 
are these facts to be explained, and what economic fallacy do they disprove ? 

3. “ The inequalities of wages and profit in different employments arise partly from 
certain circumstances in the employments themselves, and partly from the policy of Europe,” 

( Wealth of Nations, Booki., chap. 10); explain this passage briefly. 

4.. “ The proposition that in agriculture additional labour generally produces a less pro- 
portionate result is subject to material exceptions,” (IF. R. Senior) ; prove this proposition, 
and give examples of the exceptions. 

5. What is tho immediate effect of an increase of cultivation upon rent and tithes, 
respectively ? 

G. “ Tho average and ordinary rates of profit in the different employments of stock are 
more nearly on a level than the wages of different sorts of labour,” ( Wealth of Nations, 
Book i., chap. 10) ; in what sense is this true, and in what sense erroneous ? 

7. “ The revenue which consists of profit will, in the progress of improvement, bear a 
constantly increasing proportion to that which consists of wages ;” what reason does Mr. 
Senior assign for this conclusion? 

8. What are Adam Smith’s four maxims with regard to taxes in general ? 

9. Explain tho following phrases: — “ direct and indirect taxation ;” “excise duties;” 
“3 per cent, consols ;” “unfunded debt.” 

10. What is meant by “ a favourable balance of trade,” and why called “favourable ?” 

11. What qualities render the precious metals the fittest of all commodities to serve as 
money ? 

1 2. What arc the causes of depreciation in the case of a metallic and of a paper currency, 
respectively ? 


A.B. EXAMINATION FOR HONORS. 
2G th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 
Greek. — Examiner, William Nesbitt, A.M. 


1. Translate Herodotus, I., 185. 

A. 1. 'H U St) Sevrepov yevopkvt] ravryc fiaaCXeia, rjj ovvopa Nirurptc, olry Si avverurtpy yevopevy 
rijg n porepoy ipfriry g rovro piv pvypoavva iXinero ra kyw anyynaopat, rovro Si n)y MySuv bpwtra 
h PX?I v peyaXrjy re cat ovk arpepUjovtrav, uXX’ aXXa re apatpypeva aorea avroim, iv Se Sr i ml ryv 
N Lvov, npoetftvX^aro Sera kovvaro paXurra. nptbra p'ev r'ov Etypiiryv norapbv piovra npirspov IQxrv, 
Sg afe S.a rile rriXeag piagg fit", roinov ilraiflsv S.ipnxM tyt*™ ° tra li l " iiroir « , ‘ & ’ rs St > 

rp 5c Is rOr nva guamv r&v h rjj ’Aaaoptp irtgveera. (I.W. rj Si rips ofvopi lore, tc r bruvUnu 
i E%$rw, ’ApSeptgga. gal vvv o! ter npKwm 4x6 rijxSs n,c BaXAaagg Is gararXiovreg 

eg ros EhAphrgv xorauSx r pig re is r,)v aon'iv raorgv gtof-gv xapayhwra i sal tv rpurl gpepr/ot. rovro 

pb S.) rowvro bratgae, x dpa SI «p<X“« ™P' ™ ” r “' xo5 ™ a£ “"' ~“^ ar0! ’ W a6oc 

gal vipog Soar n lari. gurirepde Si xsXXji Ba/3 oXSvog ipvaat IXvrpov Xipvp, oXiyov n rrapar tlvovaa 
ixo roO norapoi, f}/,0,g pb Is r6 SSup 4.1 opiaanaa, tlpog SI ra rrtplpe rpov aorov .««« eteoa re 
gal mparamW oraSiuV r'ov Si Sp vaaiptvov x oiv k roirov too opiyparog avaialpav wap 4 ra X eiXta 
too xorapov xapn x .Wa. Ix.i rs Si oi Upvgro, \i6ovg ayayopivg spilxJSa gigXtp xsp! air,,v gXaae. 
enoiee Si apt/>orepa ravra Toy re norapbv cncoXiov ml to opvypa tup eXog, a>g 6 re rrOTapbg ppaSvrepog 
At, re epl Kapirug iroXXag ayvvpevog, ml oi rrXooi ho<n crmXiol ig ri,v Bct/3vX5va, Ik re tu>v rrXScoy 
hoSfxQHU rrepioSog rijc XipytJS j uuerf. mrb. rovro Si eipyaZtro rfjg x^PVe rg a? re eopoX at yerav ml ra 
trvyropa rfjg Ik M ySoiv iiSov, iva pn empuryopevoi ol MySoi iKpavdavouv avryg ra irpnypara. 

(a) How does Bithr defend the reading mrarrXiovreg kg r'ov Eb^ryv 1 

(b) What is the primitive meaning of the word eXvrpovI 

2. fays A envois, nap bpiag yap n epl <reo X6yog hnUrae noXX'og ml aofvG elvsKty rijg arjg ml 
nXcLPyc, u ig tyCKoooffittov yijy noXXi)v Qeiopine eiveKev eneXnXvdag k. r. X. 


The appearance of the seven wise 


men of Greece forms an epoch in Grecian literary 


history ? What was the nature of their wisdom ? 

3. ef<rl 3e n&yreg^yeg, Sam yey6ya<n ml 'Anarobpta &yovarbprbv. 

What is the derivation of the word ’Anarobpial Give a brief account of this Tome 

' f-Apiraye, wtfypa ro Sr <m WftMr p-lSapi xapaxpiap. pfii tpl re rrap«i3&X V gal Sxiovg 
eXopevog k^ varrepng ewvr$ nepinetrrjg. ^ , 

Translate. Explain the metaphor inTolred in the expression eo,vr v xsp.xraps. 
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5. Kal iirl tovtm rip irvpycp AXXog irvpyoc s~ij3ij3i]Ke ml Erspog [zctXa iirl rovrto. 

What is the meaning of gnXa in this sentence ? Cite a parallel from the first hook of 
Herodotus. 

6. Explain the following constructions : — 

(a) KarEpaive Xeytov. ( b ) rpv irpurrjv elvai. (c) A cipeiy Si Setrov eSokee, pit) ov Xafielv avra 

(d) etteuv Si upurra ctvrr) itovrrjg ivEicp. (e) a\Xo Si n i^Evpijmat viuari yEviadai. 

1. What is the dialect of Herodotus? Mention some of the anomalies which it nre 
gents, as exhibited in the best MSS. i 

B. 1. How does the method of Herodotus differ from that of his predecessors the 
logographers *? ‘ ’ 

. 2 - What Greek writer first attempted a systematic chronology ? What was the basis of 
his system, and how far did he attain precision, if we accept the testimony of Thucydides? 

3. What principle of discrimination has Herodotus followed in testing the merit of 

mythical stories ? ° 

4. How has he modified the mythological mechanism of early prose history ? 

. 5 - t Herodotus has been characterized by an ancient critic as 'Opyp^raroc—oLpov £nX»r#c • 
justify this criticism by a reference to his writings. J 

6. State Herodotus’s theory of the providential government of the world. 

7. The manner in which it is worked out in detail is highly prejudicial to the authenticity 
01 ms narrative : a remarkable instance of this occurs in the first book ? 

8. Contrast Herodotus’s conception of history with that of Thucydides. 

II. Translate Thucvdid.es, I., 20, 21, 22. 

A. 1. Td fiiv olv iraXaia. toiuvtu Elpoy, X aXEiru 'ovra iravrl ifa TEK^picp iriarevaai. oi yap dydpcoirot 
rite dmUg rGv 7rpoyEyEVv W ivu,v, K a\ ijy 6r i X &pta oft cuv f h bfzoltog tyaaayterws a XX(,X<ov Si X ovrai. 

\ j, cLTaXaiirupoQ role iroXXolg v ftnpic rije dXij0tt'as, Kal iirl ret iralpia piaXXov rpiirovrai. 

EK 6e tGv Elpyivuv reKfiripiuv Sfiwg roiavra &v rig vojdfav [idXurra it SujXdov oi> X c'tfzaprdvoi, Kal otic 
a>S voiriral bfivfcaai irspl abrtov iirl rd F eV(ov ko^owteq fiaXXov mortify, oIte ^ Xoyoypitthoi 
SvyEdEtray «rt rb irpoaaytoySrEpov rr, Acpo&eEi 1) dX^iarspoy, oVra dy Elytra cal ra iroXXa biro 
Xpovov abrGv (iirirrrwg iirl to /zvOwSeq icvEytcrjcSra, Ebpijtrdai Si i,y V ac'tf.tEvo C ic ru>y imthavEoriirwy 
tnjpiEiuy tog TaXcuadvai diro X pGyrojg. cal 6 irSXEptog olrog, KcdirEp rwv a vOpGiruzv iy ,1 ,dv Sty itoXeuGch 
roy irapoyra &eI jziyarroy Kpivbvrwv, xavaa/ziytoy Si rd dp X aia ptaXXoy Qavpta^y-L, did iivrtop rGv 

- S rT li: “ y W'W“ V « “ i ™-- *"* & Myv *w j) uiXKcy ™ £ 

TO ErfcTEiv V ev uvrtp i}S V oy T E Cl X aXsirby rr)y depifetay dvr,)y rGv Xe X 6evtwv Siauvr,uovev<Tai Zy 
T' ”7 "”™ s i '“"™ “ l ™<>‘V V»i d^yyiXXo^y <i £ S’ ay «<W s > 1 Jj 

Ttoy aE irapdvrtoy ra Seoyra pdXiar’ ehritv, i X o/iiy<o Srt iyyinara r>7c h/iir&aris yvi>pt m rwy dX V 8wg 
,e X E Z7’ 0vrws ‘W™ 1 - * Wo- rGy irpa X 0iv TU y iy rep noXipttp obc i K rov iraparv X 6yrog irvyOay- 

Z Uf Z iS6 ‘“’ d ^.°‘ S " “" i£ tOAur S'cr lyyarcy 

ZZ7 - T” ‘ r™“ Q ““f'™™. iWr. oi na P iy„ c r,l s l py0 < s oi raM 

JeaS l 7 y °?’ “ XX " c haT ‘t“ r TLt ’I «V- ‘■•“1 k fiiy depi^v S™ £ ri U,) 

g W t£ aiiTtov aTopntirrepov fayura, 6W. Si fioM,ooyr M r*y „ ysyoply.y ri, oafl m „i„ rai T ~l 

iZtrZ-d” ? K .'“‘ r “ ™‘“ W Ka> ™P^V°l<yv kooBac, [p ,Wi. rh 

f ! \ n£ rs K >, ayivwpa l £ ro xopcix, rf/m omit* flyttmu. 

Thucydides 8 * PmUel *° ti0 ““ ° f “‘"" £ “ the above extract from th « first book of 
(6) The last sentence has been much misunderstood : what is its true explanation ? 

vXZ ZZpZT™ 4XWP ‘“ r “™‘ C ^ ^ riX£ " £ Pl yy, nl « fc Ti 

in of XlSf “ thiS Selltence by any l >araIlek 

followIglentenceT:*!! 111)0,1 “ y peodiaritiea of ^traction which you observe in the 

(а) h ro~ig irpGroi Si ’A 6r]va~toi rov olSrjpov KaridEvro. 

(б) ETOifiot Se shat Kal tSors a/ztporipovg fiivEtv Kara X ibpav. 

(C) tva /ir) Svoiv fdntrat a/idpriotxty. 

toX/zw/Iev. ^ VyJVU>,J ' 71 El ^ (U£7 ’ a KaKia C Sotfe Si fzaXXov d/z^prL^ rrj irporspov dirpay/zotTbyp ivdvria 
ei " r Taplx “ ™ c 5 “ a ^“ s ** 

voQovro rtbv £rVX ’ £ ^ 7rf>££r ^ eZ , a 7r P° TE P 0v tv rr, AaKsSalfzovt irspl iiXXtov irapovoa cal tog 

Zky ^oXoywZoZ X \ZtZXZaZ Tr. ^ ‘ 

(cj) 0l7r£ P i> E Kal rtbv airoBaLvovrtov rb irXiov ir niiihArc* ~ ' : r v 

rt avriov irpoiSto/zEv. ^f6rspa njg atnag e^o/zev, ovtol mi koB i)trv X iav 

fairly enough (Thucyd ®P arta) ™ ine ^[ a .f G ly before the Peloponnesian war, states 

Worm tLii Ship of ^a^ritiZell i Vl “ 0h ^ peUed the Athenians S raduaU y t0 

2. The particular modS in^ Sh the H “* 0 ■“ em P ire ? 
allies appear to have been chie% threeV Athemaa em P lre ™ s as a grievance by the 
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3. In wliat manner does the judicial authority of Athens over her allies appear first to 
have begun ? 

4. K ai eXaaaovfxevoi yap tv rate SvfxfioXaiaie npbe rove £u/tjua X ovc S/catf, cat n ap i/fxiv avroig ev 
to~iq bfioioLC vbfxoie noiyaavreg ra c nptaeie, (jnXoSmeiv botcovfisv, c. t. X. Thucyd. I. 77. On what 
grounds does Mr. Grotc rofuso to regard the Sv/xpoXaiat St'cat as the same with the Sinai ana 
SvppbXw v 1 Explain the latter terra. 

5. Compare Sparta’s government of her allies with that of the Athenians. 

6. What maxim of international law regarding the treatment of allies appears to have 
been admitted by both the great confederacies into which Greece was divided ? 

7. Describe the relations between a metropolis and its colony. 

S. What are the only events recorded by Thucydides, in his preliminary sketch, between 
the establishment of the Athenian yytfxovLa and the siege of Naxos? 

9. Relato the events which led to the thirty years’ truce; give the date of that event, 
and state the conditions upon which it was concluded. 

10. To what does Thucydides Snainly attribute the hostility of the Corinthians against 
Athens? 

11. What does he assign as the real motive which impelled Sparta to war ? 

12. Give his account of the closing negotiations between Athens and Sparta. 

13. Pericles is described by Thucydides as Xlyetv re cal npuocreiv Swaruiraroe is this 
description applicable to the statesmen of the succeeding age ? 

III. Translate Plato’s Ciuto, XII. 

1. Tt ovv, av einioaiv oi. vaj.ioi,'€l Swcpctrec, i) cat ravra ufxoXbyyro fipiv re cal trot, y efxfxiveiv rate 
Stk-aic ah av »'/ TroXtc SinuSy ; et ovv ubribv ^avfx&Soifxev Xeybvruiv, laug av elnoiev, on 7 £2 Swcparec, 
p) Sav/iate ra Xeyojueva, ctXX’ airocptVou. enubii cal etwSac X pyadai rp epwrpv re cal anonpiveaSai. 
^ipE yhp, ri iynaXuv )//ur re cal r[) iroXet imyeipeie fijiae ixnoXXvvai ; ob npZrov fxev ere iyevvfiaafxev 
i,phe, cal St’ v/mov iXu/xfiuve n)v /xyripa aov b naryp ical tyvrevae ire j <f>pa<xov obv, rovroie ilfxwv, role 
vbjxoie role Trepl roue y bfxovr, fxi^ei n i>c ob naXwe eypvatv, Ob pipcpofxai, <pair,v Uv. ’AXXArotc nepl 
r r )v rov ye.vofXf.vov rpof,v re cal naiSeiav, iv tj cal ab inaiSebSyc; ?l ob caXaic npoairarrov i„xAv oi ini 
rovroiQ rerayfxivoi vuf.m, napayyiXXovree no rrarpl rip ap a a iv fxouainr, nai yv/xvaoriny naiSebeiv } 
KaXaic, (jtcivqv ixv. Etev. InetSi) Si eyevov re cal i&rpbfye cal enaiSevByc, «X 0( C irpurov jxev, 

(b c ob X i ii/xerepnc ?ia$a cal ecyovos cal SovXoc, abrb e re cal bi aoi npbyovoi ; cal elrovS our cue e X ei, 
ip !£ Unv 6’iei el veu aoi rb Slnatov cal iffxlv, cal arr tiv yfxeie ae ini yeiputfxev noieiv, cai^ av ravra 
ixvnnoielv oiei Sinatov elvat; 7, npbe ^v iipa aoi rbv narepa obK H 'iaov 7,v rb Sinaiov cal nph rbv 
Seanbrr/v, el aoi Av erbyyeivev, Hare ebrep niia X oie ravra cal kvnnoieiv, o'vre cactus anovovra avnXeyeiv 
o'bre rvnrbfxevov kvnrbnreiv (Are SXXa roiavra noXXb.' npbe Si ri>v narpiSa lipa cal roue vo/xous e H earat 
aoi, Aare, iciv ae ini X eipwfxev iffxet e knoXXbvai Sinaiov ,',yobfievoi eivai, nalav Se yfxae rove vofxove *al 
ri,v rrarpioa naff Saov Sbvaaat eni X eip{,aeie kvranoWbvai, cal ^aet e ravra noicov Otcata nparreiv, 6 tj, 
aXyQela rye cipertjs inifxeXbfxevoc J V obrue el ceoepbe, bare XiXyQi as, Sri fxyrpde re cal narpoe cat rtuv 
ffXXiav npayoviov hn&vruv rifxiArepbv ian narpie cal aefxvbrepov cal kyiArepov cal ev fxe^ovi fxocpcf Kai 
napa ^eo7 C cal nap' kvtpAi rote rot £ vouu e X ovtrt, cal tre/3etrSat Set cal fxdXXov bnekeiv cal Wuetv 
narpiSa yaXenalvovaav y narepa, cal y netSeiv y noieiv a ai> ceXevj;, cal naayeiv, e&v n npoararry 
naSeiv, i,av X iav ixyovra, iixv re rbnreaSai eav re SettrSat, lav re els TrSXe/tov clyjj rp^yaofxevov y ano- 
Savobuevov, noiyrtov ravra, cal rS St'catov obrw e fyet, cal ob X l bneinriov obSi tiva X vpr,reov ovde 
Xeinriov n)v rbl.iv, SiXX'a cal Iv noXifup cal Iv Stcaar^t^ cal navra X ov woiyriov & av KeXevy r, noXie 
cal narpie, >7 7 ret'*etv air,)v rS Slnaiov ntyvK* (iib^ai S' ob X Saiov obre fxyrepa ovre narepa, noXv 
Si rovruiv ‘in yrrov ryv narpiSa. T t ftiaofxev npoe ravra, 5, Kpiruv j aXySry Xeyetv rove vofxove, y ov, 
KP. "E^totye oocet. 

(а) iv fxovaiKtj cal yupvaartej-What did the ancients include under these terms ? 

(б) Explain the construction, ™ ™ .... r. k. ^ ^ * 

(c) What is the force of the particle tf«. in the sentence » upos F P 

(ci) Illustrate by parallels the phrase tv faiv 

(c) Explain the anaooXmthm in .8™ «««£ ncv.vra «vr.X. 7 ..., and mat in 
abri)v y rb St'catov ire^iucev. 

2. Explain the following forms of expression 

(а) eiXXo n n epl noXXob noiei, onioe n. r. X. 

(б) tva rt ravra Xiyeig m , 

(c) &anep av e’l ns e1.no t. _ 

TtZl ixaXiora Si abri Sv ev iOcivfxaaa riov noXXAv c. r. X. 

(e) r/ alttis et/u 7ra0eiv i) a^rortaat, S n fxaQibv iv no pip ovc 7 7 tn/ X tav 7 yov. 

IV. Translate into Greek prose 

The ancient Greek historians gave the name of ^^7^^ ^ rmin g g UC h as lay above the 
northerns, while those who preceded them ma , Sarmatians, and Arimaspians ; while 

Euxine, the Ister, and the Saeians, and another 

such as lay beyond the Caspians they called, one poition 
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Massagetes, having in fact not a single particle of information to give about them, althouxrl 
they do not scruple to relate a war between Cyrus ancl the Massagetes. In fact, neithe 
on the subject of these tribes had any ono ascertained any thing to be depended uuo 1 
nor was any great credit to be attached to the ancient part of the Persian, Median and 
Assyrian history, owing to the simplicity of the historians and their fondness for legends 
For seeing, as they did, professed legend writers in great esteem, they thought that thev 
would give a relish to tlieir productions by relating, in the form of history, matters which 
they neither saw nor heard of (at least from persons, who they were satisfied were acquainted 
with what they related), simply and solely because such matters would excite the satisfac- 
tion and wonder of the hearers. One has as much reason to put faith in Hesiod and" 
Homer, in their stories of the heroes, as upon Ctcsias, Herodotus, and Hellanicus and 
others of their stamp. ’ u 


28i/t September, 3855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Greek. — Examiner, William Nesbitt, AM. 

I. — Translate Iltad, XXII., 475-510. 

»/ 5 ’ tirtl o3* u/nrvvro nat t'c Qpsva Ov/ibij ayipBy, 
dp(3AriSijv y ooutcra pru Tptiiymv ievsrev 
“ Ljcrop, eyi) SvaryvoQ. iy ana yiyvnptB' cliffy 
dptparepoi, aii pv i v T poly Tlnur/iov Kara Sutfia, 
airdp lyw Qyftyaiv M SXy taffy 

iv Su/iip ’Heriuvog, o /»’ trpttpt rvrObv lovtrav, 

Svirnopos alv&nopov- if p) u$tX\e redaOat. 
vvv ck ffii pv ’A toao cu/iovc vttu Kti'iOem yah)£ 
epXffl'i, aiirSp Ip irrvycpf ivi -irivGii Xurreic " 

XVPV* tv pyapoun. mi'is S’ in vi’/mor arrwr, 
ov rkicopv av r’ iyib re vuffci/ippof ovre av rovnp 
* iff treat, "liter op, oveian, iirti Odvec, ovre aot ourof. 

ojv rcep yAp irvXepv ye <pbyy irvXvSaKpvv 'A xatibv 
alei roi rovrtp ye 7rnvoc cat t;,)oe orinnta 
iocrovr • dXXoi yap ol dravpitraovenv upnvpas. 
f/Hap o’ bptjtaviKuv rcavapyXina 7 ralca riOijatv 
iravra S' inrtpn'juvKt, otodcpwrai Si napetai. 

Sevopvoc Se r dnettn iraiQ if rntrpbs iratpovc, 
a\Xoi/ /lip xXalvyc iputov, aXXov Se xtrtivrc ’ 
rStv S’ IXetjaavruv KoruXyv rig rvrBbv STeaxev, 

XeiXea pv r iSiyv’, bireptfav S’ ovk ioiyvev. 
rbv Si Kai dp n QaXi)c ii: Sairvoc iorb'peXtZev, 

Xepffiv ■sreirXyyutQ Kai ovuSeiotatv iviarruv 
“ W f>™C oi, ffof ye rran)p praSalvvrai inuv." 
oaKpvoeic Se r aveiai nui £ l C pr’epa x f,p„ v , 

AarvavaX 8f repiv pv iov ini yovvatri 'rrarpi.Q 
jiveXbv olov ideoKe nai oi&v rriova Sipvv 
airtip 80' virvos tXoi, travvairo re vt,ir,a X ebuv,' 
evoeat: iv XsKTpoLfftv, Iv dyKaXiSeam ri0i,vy £ 
evvy fw ptaXaKy, BaXeuv tpirXycrdpvoc ict/p. 
vvv S av rroXXa vaByai, tpiXov ttirb irarpbg auapruv 
AorvavaZ, ov Tpwtf inUXyffiv naXiovaiv 
ay yap fftptv ipvffo v bXa £ Kai rei X ea patepd. 
vvv oe ae pv irapd vyvai Koptbvttn, vooQi roKi'pv 
atoXat ev\ai eSovrai, irrei « kvvs C Kopecwvrcu." 

yo Cite “ ex l >ress; ™ a® Iliad which explains the metaphor involved in a>/3X 4 8,v 

v«4i X™ * find m tl10 lattei ’ h ° 0li:S ° f tie Iliaii se ' -era l words framed upon the analogy of 

phrase vimoc a^c, B ^mu» 7 oTamri°s Tf en?l aoqu , 1 r? <I ‘I 10 signification which it bears in the 
W piseuss tho S fXw!nrwml _ modji!oat,on of waning. 

txqvtpvni hu,, l pmo , ali\ ai . 

II- — Translate Odyssey, XIV., 147-199 

f x ’ .v.i Si) irdfinav ivatvem, oiil‘ In P naBa 
Ktlum l\ dmOai, Oupic Si roi o/lv irimf 
lySi oic o5r» c „ iv torn 

"f “I™ 1 ' 08 "*<C- ‘Sa r yi>a„ H 
“ 4 ™’ J " ! m """C ™ it Si par - la,. or 

! ’™ *5* z,i r StSa, f , v [, „ rpimZa 

, Ivny 0 Sv^ic ipipnet,. ir 

’ ffi ”* ritl Ir "r« r«XnVai i £ dy,prf„. 

n.S airoS Sv^^avroi lX.iff.rai ivOdS' ’OSmjHic" 
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tov 8 ci7rapuj36pevog irpoakfifg, Ev/iate avfiiurcf 
“ Si ykpov, out’ dp’ lyuv ibayykXiov rods riaui, 
ovr’ 'OSvaebg en oIkov kXeuaerac dXXa HeifXog 
Trine Kal aXXa TraptS pepvuipeda, pijSk fie tovtuv 
fiifiviioK- i) yap Ovpbg ivl erpOeaaiv ip.ol.aiv 
axwrai, birirore ng pvi)ay kcSvoio uvaxrog. 

d\\' aye fioi ab, yepad, r& a abrov KrjSt iviatre." 

tov S’ dirapeifiopevog irpoakipij reoXiipyrig 'Obvaaevg- 
“roiydp iyili toi ravra pa\’ drpvckiiig dyopevaip. 
t”i; fliv vuv vSnv eiri xpbvov ijpiv tSiuSi) 
i)Sk pkQv yXvxepbv (cXtotjjc evrooOev lovaiv 
SaivvaOai axkovr', dXXoi 8 M epyov eirouv" 
pipStuig Kev eireira nal eig iviavrbv Sir aura 
ov ri Siairpipaipi Xiyaiv ip a Kr/Sea 9vp.no, 
baa ye Si) ? vpiravra GeSiv ibrijri poyt/aa." 

(a) Give Buttmann’s account of the form kvlaire. 

\b) What is tliero remarkable in the Homeric use of the word aKtwv 1 
(c) What is the meaniug of i6rijn in the Prometheus Vinctus of iEscbylus ? 


HI. — Translate ^Eschylus, Prometheus Vinctcs, 397-424, 707-728. 


1. arkvm ae rag ovXopkvag rt»x a £> ElpopijSieu, Srp. a . 

SaicpvaiaraKrov 8 air’ oaaoiv paSivwv peog irapeiav 
vorioig irtyZe irayalg- apeyapra yap rdSe Zevg 

iSioig vbpoig uparuvuv virepii)avov Seolai 
roiai irapog Sehcvvatv aixpav. 

Trpoirdaa S' ijoi] arovoev XeXane xuipct, Avr. a . 

peyaXoaxvpovd r dpxaioirpeirij arkvovai rdv adv 
Evvopatpovoiv re rtpav, biroaoi r eiroixov ayvag 
'Aoiag iSog vkpovrai, peyaXoarovoiai oolai 
in'ipaai ovyKapvovai S’vtiroi • 

KoXxtSag re yag Ivoucot Srp. /3\ 

irap&evoi, payag drpearoi, 

k ai 2ku3ijc bpilog, o'i yag 

ta\arov roirov ap$l Matwrtv Sgown Xipvav, 

’ApafSiag r apeiov tivSog, Avr. (3". 

bij/iKprjpvov 3' o'i iroXiapa 

Kavkdoov ireXag vkpovrai 

daiog arparog, 6£virpq!po tai fipepiov Iv aixpalg. 

2. irpSirov pkv kvSfkvS' i)Xiov irpbg avroX&g 
arpk\f/aaa aavrr)v areix dvijporovg yvag' 

2k bdag r aifiiZei vopaoag o'i TrXeKrag arkyag 
mSdpaioi vaiova’ kir evxuKXoig o%oic 
iicijfioXoip rot-oi aiv Ibiprrjptvov 

oig pi) 7re\aZ,ew, aXX’ aXiarovoig iroSag 
Xpiparrovaa pax'iaiaiv bcirepuv x&ova. 

Xaiug Si xsipdc oi aidypor kxroveg 
oixovai XaXvfieg, obg i/ivAdZaaSrai ae X?V- 
aviipepoi yap obSi irpbgirXaoTOi Zevoig. 
ifteig 8 'Y/3piar>)v irorapov oil ipevSAiwpov, 
bv pi) irepdayg, ov ydp evfiarog irepav, 
arpiv dv irpbg abrbv ICavKaoov poXyg, bpSiv 
vxj/iarov, iv9d irorapbg ixipvaq. pkvog 
Kporatpoiv dir avrdv. darpoyelrovag Sk xPV 
KopvQdg vTreppdXXovaav kg peai/pPpivijv 
fiffvai xiXevQov, ivff ’Apa^ivuv arparbv 
arvydvop', a'l Qepiaxvpav irort 
KaroiKiovaiv aptpi QeppaiSovO , iva 
rpax^ia irbvrov SaXpvSifaia yvdOog 
e xQpo&vog vaxiraiai, pyrpvid veCiV 
avrai a’ bSifyifaovai xal paX aapevug. 


1. la) What various leading has been proposed for ipfyapra yap ril, Zere I Aoic k.tX 

in order to avoid the unusual meaning which must otherwise be given to opeyapraS 

(b) A passage of Horace has been cited to illustrate the combination Mac SpiXoc— 

’Apafiiag r dpeiov avdog. , . 

(o) Wliat is Burges’s very ingenious emendation for ’Apafilag. 

2. (a) Correct the common reading eZvp ir W tvoi v. 711. 

(6) What various reading do we find for wptWXaorot. Which reading do you prefer, 
and upon what grounds ? 

(c) Cite parallels to the construction \aidg %eip6g. , , , . , - 

(d) There is a striking parallel to the expression vPpiorr)v irorapov m the first book of 

Herodotus — cite the passage. . mj i 

(e) The poet has made a strange mistake in placing Themiscyra near the Tliermoclon 

— point out its true site. p 
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3. Explain briefly the following words, tracing their etymology : 

Xewpyo'c, drspapvog, Tretidpaiog, -rrapdopog, afptydu, TrpovtnXov/ievOQ, apfiol, iirdpyepog , dfovpoi, U ET0 
OoXspog, x £ P y, 'l Tr lG' ’ 

.. IY— Translate Sophocles, CEdipus Colonceus, 1556-1578. 

te Qipig lari poi rav ajiavij Qeov 2 rp. 

icat as Xiraig as/3i£etv, 
ivvvxiuiv aval 
Aliuvev, A iSiavsu, Xtooopai, 
f]r‘ iTwrovip prjr‘ iiri /3apvaxsl 
%svov bcravbaai 
fidptp rav irayKevOi) kutui 
vsiepiuv irXdaa eat Srvyiov Sopov. 
iroXXSv yap dv nal parav 
miparuv bcvovpevuiv 
miXtv as Saipuiv Siicatog avgot. 

<o x^dviat deal, a St pa. t’ dviK&rov Avr. 

Q*]pog, bv ev irvXaiai 

ipaal TroXv%earoi£ 

svvaoQai icvuZaaQai r‘ s£ dvrptov 

aSaparov iftvXaKa irap' ’A iStf 

Xoyog ailv t^EP 

6v, Si Tag irai ical Taprapov, 

tcareixopai kv KaQapip /3/jvat. 

oppiopkvip vsprspag 

rip Zivtp vsKpStv itX&k ag. 

as rot KucXriaKui rbv aikvvirvov. 

V IBM ?* en ! ion tie emendations which have been proposed for the readings X™™ 
" T - I5S? - ** — the grounds ^pon whfeh 

(6) Who are the rffcwu Seal, and why are they here invoked ? 

verb toUo^n^°^p]oy^ i^the^^kTrophe^ ai ' a ^ *“ *“ ° f “ * 

(d) Illustrate from the Iliad the expression iv ra0apj> /3r t vai. 

V. — Translate Euripides, Orestes, 795-806. 

0PE2TH2. 

2pire vvv, oia% ttoSoq poi, 

nTAAAHS. 

n . , „ Y «xwv KtiStvpara 

0. eal !U *pd C Irisov »<pn»»» mrpig. n. Ag Hit, riiji ; 

o. ilg v.v ina. M „e„,. n . ri r , tUam , ss . . 

0. wnpog II l} nfl n mluplu yelp 

aWt„ef, Ag . 

mpePcAm ir\»p«ic nXlvpi ' 

* 1 '" S ‘' *"•** v> Wi Jpovri?., 5 x Xo» 

«!v alyyO.lg Jjrf™. „i yap Ay {,«£„ 

A aj M v Suva-im ox™ - is l nafxim . , 

0. rep r Wo, Kraaff Iraipovg, ri „ yy!ylc w 
ug avrjp, oang rpoiroiai avvruKy, OvpaZog ibv 
pvptuiv Kpeiaauv opalpiov dvSpl K e K rija9ai ^iXog. 

theV'aTe^ed! ^ k ™ ° f tte tr0c3laic tetrameter, stating the metrical principles on which 

metee? 6 E ° e,10e8 all0Wed “ iambio Ter8e are deduced from the roles of the trochaic 

lo^nf™!- d 00mmeilt Up ° n any metrical peculiarities which you observe in the fol- 

Wfo Ov/tly. aipayia yip Acrpa^Soph. CEd. Col. 1466 
^ lygparag ptvyovaiv, oPSkv See mtvtiv 1022 

“‘ rfc ' Sm ? ,543 

Tf * n ‘ * a"° C ' °“‘ l£ Ale. 6J1 

lpLC Kari< Soph. OSd. Col. 372 

™l,o4l.a«rivi £ M 70 „ cae ,i V(loWr . |] oi „ & 

4. What are the leading varieties of the dochmius? 

. ■ Scan the followmg verses, making snch remarks as you deem appropriate. 

virvoborav vopov IS, IS, *6mt p. y. 573 ^ 

oiaTpnXdrip dl Seipan SuXaiav — 

iT?f y*™eP°™P* *■ apMvov sag 


6. Scan — 


. , 1 napuevov 588 

rav afavri Gebv nai as Xiralg tT£/3^ w _CEd. Col. 1557 
wa rubs vsoOev tiXGe pn, __ , 

r- J447 


fiaupvaiorarrov 8 


r oaauv padivdv psog vapsuiv— Stroph. 


UF-vr,\ n ~ ' ■ . , """ paOLVuiv psog Trap 

Be these verses corresp^^ZSnT” 1 "" 
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Yll. 1. ’Ap iova tov XlyOvfii'Cuoi' — kovra nflapyoov ru>v rare kovrmv ovIevoq Stvrepov, Kat St9vpap/3oy 

irpwrov avOpuiruv ruv yp.e~ic tfyiev iroairmv-a re teal ovofxuaavra cal & Saijavra iv K oplvdw, tovtov ’Aplova 
\kyovffi, k. r. X. Herod- I., 23. 

Write a brief comment on this passage. 

2. Explain the manner in which tragedy may have arisen from the dithyrambic choruses. 

3. State the arguments for and against lyrical tragedy as a distinct species. _ 

4. Account for the fact that the choral element of the Attic tragedy was written in the 

Doric dialect. . , ,. . T . 

5. What circumstances lend probability to the conjecture that the dialogue or Ionian 
element of Attic tragedy was connected with the rhapsodical recitations ? 

(j. How is the metre in which it is written to be accounted for ? 

7* When did the union of the iambic dialogue with the lyrical chorus take place ? 

8 Cite the passage of Aristotle in which he describes the improvements made in tragedy 

by JEscliylus, and compare it with Horace’s allusion to the improvements of ^Eschylus in 
the “ Art of Poetry.” . . n . , , 9 

9 What was the crowning improvement m Creek tragedy / 

10. Enumerate the innovations of Euripides. To what class of composition does his 
Alcestis belong ? 

11. Give Aristotle’s definition of tragedy. . 

12. How does Horace (Ar. Poet.) describe the functions of the chorus ? 

13. The place of the chorus in Greek tragedy has been well elucidated by Schlegel l 

ypip Translate into Greek verse the following stanzas from W ordsworth’s “ Laodamia 

Ah wherefore ?— did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian monster of the tomb 
Alcestis, a reanimated corse, _ 

Given back to dwell on earth m vernal bloom / 

Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years, 

And iEson stood a youth ’mid youthful peers. 

The Gods to us are merciful— and they 
Yet further may relent, for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest , 

And though his favourite seat be feeble woman s breast. 

EXAMINATION FOR HONORS, B.A. 

27 th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Ln™.— Examiner, Charles Parsons Beieliel, B.D. 

Horace. — Odes. 

Lydia die per omnes te re » s^ 

^ Ut nJinm filhun diount Thetidis sub lacrimosa Trojte 
funera, Senilis Anitas in ceedem et Lycias pronperet oatervas. 

1. Translate the of its lines , and specify the metres employed in it. 

2. Mark on the paper ? he tleT foI the bringing out of the several parts of 

HwIwX and Sf how L the he's* recent commentators have confirmed his con- 

Cl T Draw UP a scale of the Alcaic and Sapphic metres, as used by Horace ; and specify 
the restrictions he has introduced into them. 

Virgil. — jEneid, Book VI. 

Principio effilum ac terras camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum lunEe Titamaque astra 
Spiritus intus aB, totamque mfusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpora miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus vitieque volantum, 

Et qua! marmoreo fert monstra sub mquore pontus. 

Igneus est ollis vigor et ctelestis ongo 
Se minibus quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 

— 

Dispieiunt, clausi tenebris et carcere ®co 
En nrpmo ouum lumme vita relicpiiT, 

Nm tamen omne malum miseris nec funditus omnes 
Corpora exoednnt pastes.: penitusque necesse est 
Multa din concreta modis inolescere mins. 

S eS-centur patois, yeterumque malorum 

Supplicia expendunt. Alias panduntur manes j 2 
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Suspense ad ventos : aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur seclus aut exnritur igni. 

Quisque suos patimur manes : exinde per amplum 
Mittimur elysium, et pauci Ireta arva tenemus : 

Donee longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, • • 

Concretam exemit labem, purumque rdinquit 
AStberium sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem. 

Has omnes ubi mille rotam volvere per annos 
Lethieum ad fluvium deus evocat agmine magno : 

Scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant 
Rursus, et incipiant in corpora vellc reverti. 

1. Translate this passage, and add such comments as you think necessary to explain its 
phraseology and the philosophic system set forth in it. 


Terence. — Piiormio. 

Antipho. Non sum apud me. _ Geta. Atqui opus cst nunc quum maxime ut sis, Antipho : 
Nam si senserit te timidum pater esse, arbitrabitur 1 

Commeruisse culpam. Phcedria. Hoc vorum ’st. A. Non possum immutarier. 
G. Quid faceres, si aliud quid gravius tibi nunc faciundum foret ? 

A. Quum hoc non possum, illud minus possem. G. Hoc nihil est, Pluedria; ilicet 
Quid hie conterimus operamfrustra? quinabeo? P/i. Et quidem ego. A. Obsecro 
Quid si adsimulo, satin’ est ? G. Garris. A. Vultum eontemplamini ; hem, ’ 
Satin’ est sic? G. Non. A. Quid si sic? G. Propcmodum. A. Quid si ’sic? 
G. Sat est : 

Hem, istuc serva : et verbum verbo, par pari ut respondcas, 

Ne te iratus suis ssevidicis dictis protelet. A. Scio. 

G. Vi coactum te esse, invitum, lege, judicio : tenes? 

Sed quis hie est senex, quern video in ultima platea? A. Ipsus est. 

Non possum adesse. G. Ah, quid agis? quo abis, Antipho? 

Mane, inquam. A. Egomet me novi et peccatum meum : 

Vobis commendo Phanium et vitam meam. 

Ph. Geta, quid nunc fiet? G. Tu jam lites audies : 

Ego plectar pendens, nisi quid mo fefellerit. 

Sed, quod modo hie nos Antiphonem monnimus, 

Id nosmet ipsos facere oportet, Phiedria. 

Ph. Aufer mi oportet : quin tu, quid faciam, impera. 

G. Meministin’, olim ut fuerit vestra oratio 
In re incipiunda ad defendendam noxiam, 

Justam illam causam, facilem, vincibilem, optumam? 

PA. Memini. G. Hem, nunc ipsa ’st opus ea : aut, si quid potest, 

Meliore et callidiore. Ph. Fiet sedulo. 

G. Nunc prior adito tu. Ego in subsidiis hie ero 
Succenturiatus si quid deficias. Ph. Age. 

1. Translate the above extract. 

2. Specify the different metres used in it, and accent, the lines accordingly. 

. Enumerate the chief metres used by Terence, and specify the chief licences which 
occur m his versification. 

4. State the plot of the Phormio. On what law does it turn ? 
of tiieplay Ud ^ ^ ° f the prol ° sue which S ives name of the Greek original 
Tacitus — Histories, Book I. 

q T 5 rofi ™ eent ; religionemque nondum conditorum ancilimn 

As P ert,atus cunctationem ut Neroni quoque exitiosam : et Gscina 

SmdL w ?reS8US exat ™ ulabat Idus Martias commendata patribus republiea 

8M ‘ lonu “' “ &cum conversas, revocatia ab exsilio con- 

usu ' r d T m ■“ SJ?e01 ? m sod festinata jam pridem exactione 

se attnn™; I. ma J estatem urbis et consensual popii ac senates pro 

partes modeste disseralt ' ™citiampotL legionum quLn 
a“bi mote™ S r ™ eatl0rle > ipsius ea moderatio, sen scriptor orationis 

S TuT ™' 18 ? 7 X “l bSt!nUit ' < * m,!do " Ut in consiUis militia, Suetonio 
tate E w l?* 0 ' ? “ rc >US ^ bams Galerii Trachali iD S enio Othonem uti crede- 
aures latum et lpsllm oran(il noscerent, erebro fori usu celebre et ad implendas 

dictatorem 0 aUS ' ^ amor yoceB( l UG vulgi, ex more adulandi, nimue et falsie. Quasi 
S“ t Tec ! ® i au ‘ Augustum prosequerentur, ita studiis votisque cer- 
latio et rile jam deeus pubbcum. ed “ lbld “ e S6mtU ’ ut m familiis ' P ri ™‘» ouique stimu- 
1. Translate this passage. 

n™Soum. 7 ° rdS “ re%! °“ em nondmn conditorum ancilium,” ■■ robquias Neronia- 
. Cicero in Vehrem.— Accostionis Lib. I. 

EaS tutote 1 '“oT^rr^r I t ut Buscipiant ipsi Cam 

Befert ad istum rem Babonius • utTdd S!t “^T’ tran JS unt Hs - du «entis milibus. 

. t sibi udeatur, satis grandem pecumam et satis nnpu- 
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ncquo edicta die alien™ tempore, Indie ipsis Romanis, foro ornatm CL renSS 
Ilabonius lllam decisionem tutonbus. Accurrunt tamen .ad tempus tutorcs ■ digitum tollit 
Junius patrons. 1st! color immntatns est : vnltns, oratio, mens denione eSfd t Onid 
ageret, ccepit cogitare. Si opus pupillo redimeretnr, sires abiret abLo mandpe nnSn 
ipse apposmsset, site mi lam pradam esse. Itaque cxcogitat, quid? Nihil iS niM 
quod qmsquam possit dicere, improbe. venun oallide : nilhfab isto tectum, niM Letera- 
tonum exspectaveritis : omnia aperta, omnia perspieua esse reperientur, impudeSa 
amentia, audacia. Si pupillo opus icdimitur, mibi prieda de nianibus evipitur. Quod est 
igitiirremedmm? quod,’ Ne Uceat pupillo redimere. Ubi ilia consuetude in Sibm 
pnednsque yendondis,. omnium consulum, eensorum, praetorum, quiestorum demque ut 
optima concbcione sit is, ouja ros sit, onjum periculum '? Excludit oum solum, cm prope 
dicatn soli potostatom lactam esse oportebat. Quid enim quisquam ad meam pecuniam, 
me invito, adspirat . Qmdaccedit? Locator opus id, quod ex mea pecunia refieiatur: 
ego mo refocturum esse dico : probatio futura est tua qui locas : prtedibus et prmdiis populo 
cautum est: et, si non putas cautain, scilicet tu praetor in mea bona quos voles imiiittes? 
Me ad meas fortunas dofendendas accedere non sines ? 


1. Translate this passage. 

2. Explain the phrases and words sartum tectum, manubia?, ad perpendiculum, com- 
perendmatio, am pi 1 as pronuntiare, lege agere, sponsionem facere, pro praede litis vindi- 
ciarum satis acciperc, accepta expensa referre, manus pretium, lapis redivivus, subsortitio. 

3. Give the dates, ascertained or probable, and the provisions, as far .as they are known, 
of the leges A cilia, Servilia (Glaucke), and Cornelia de repetundis. When and by whom 
was the first law on this subject carried ? 

4. Give the exact date of the trial of Verres. What great change in the conduct of 
criminal trials took place in the same year ? 


With September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Latin. — Examiner, Charles Parsons Reichel, B.D, 

Livy, Book IV. 

I. Translate into English prose the following passage : — 

Tribunicia primum comitia sunt habita, creati tribuni consnlari potestate omnes patricii, 
L. Quinctius (Jincinnatus tertium : L. Furius Medullinus iterum : A. Sempronius Atratinus. 
Hoc tribuno comitia quacstorum habente, petentibusque inter aliquot plebeios filio Antistii 
tribuni plebis et fratre alterius tribuni plebis Sex. Pompilii, nec potestas nec sufffa- 
gatio horum valuit, quin quorum avos patresque consules viderant eos nobilitate praffer- 
ront. Furere omnes tribuni plebis, ante omnes Pompilius Antistiusque, repulsa suorum 
accensi, Quidnam id rei esset '? Non suis beneficiis, non Patrum injuriis, non denique 
usurpandi libidine, quum liceat quod ante non licuerit, si non tribunum militarem, ne 
quaestorem quidem quenquam ex plebo factum. Non valuisse patris pre filio, fratris pro 
fratre preces, tribunorum plebis potestatis sacrosanct* ad auxilium libertatis create:. 
Fraudem profecto in re esse, et A. Sempronium comitiis plus artis adhibuisse quam fidei. 
Ejus injuria queri suos honore dejectos. Itaque quum in ipsum, et innocentia tutum et 
magistrate in quo tunc erat, impetus fieri non posset, flexere iras'in C. Sempronium 
patruelem Atratini : eique ob ignominiam Volsci belli, adjutore collega M. Canuleio diem 
dixere. Subin de ab iisdem tribunis montio in senatu de agris dividendis illata est, cui 
actioni semper acerrime C. Sempronius restiterat : ratis, id quod crat, aut deposita causa 
leviorem futurum apud Patres reum, aut perseverantem sub judicii tempus plebem 

offensurum Eodem anno Postumia virgo Vestalis de incestu causam dixit, 

crimine inoxia, ob suspicionem propter cultum amceniorem ingcniumqne liberius quam 
virginem decet, parum abhorrens famam. Ampliatam, deinde absolutam,. pro collegii 
sententia pontifex maximus abstinere jocis, colique sancte potius quam scite jussit 

1. Comment on the last sentence but one of the passage. 

2. Between what years do we find military tribunes with consular authority? and how 
does Niebuhr account for their number varying in different years ? 


II. Retranslate into Latin prose : — t . . 

If it has ever been doubted, fellow-citizens, whether it has been for your sake or tor 
their own that the Tribunes of the commons have always been promoters of faction, I feel 
sure that this has ceased to be doubted in this present year. And as I rejoice that at 
length an end has been put to a mistake under which you have long laboured, so do l 
congratulate both you, and for your sakes the commonwealth, that this mistake has been 
removed of all times at the time of your prospering. Or is there any one who doubts 
that the Tribunes of the commons have never at any time been as much offended and 
enraged by any wrongs done by you, if such there have been at any time, as by the boon 
of the Fathers to the commons, in appointing pay for those engaged m military service ? 
'What else do you think they either at that time dreaded, or now wish to disturb, but 
that unanimity of the two orders of citizens, to break up which they Hunk is the pecuhar 
province of the Tribnnician authority ? Thus it is that like dishonest ; artans they try to 
make work for themselves, always wishing that there should be something diseased m the 
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commonwealth, in order that there may be something in remedying which they may be 
employed by you. For whether are you, Tribunes, fighting' for or against the commons ? 
Whether are you the adversaries or the abettors of those engaged in military service ? 
Unless haply you say, Whatever the Fathers do displeases us, whether it be for the com- 
mons or against them. And as masters forbid their slaves having any thing to do with 
other people, and think it right that others should abstain alike from kindnesses and 
injuries with regard to them, so do you interdict all intercourse between the Fathers and 
the commons, lest we by our courtesy and munificence should challenge the commons to 
a like return, and lest the commons should be loyal and obedient to us. How much 
Tather ought you, had you one spark, I do not say of civic but of social spirit, to have 
favoured, and to the best of your ability promoted, courtesy on the part of the Fathers 
and loyalty on that of the commons ? a unanimity of feeling which, should it be perpetual, 
who would not dare solemnly to pledge himself that in a short time this will be greater 
than all the neighbouring states ? Livy. 


28f7i September, ] 855, 9 o'clock , a.m. 

English Language and Literature. — Examiner, Rev. C. F. Earley, AM. 

1. State the sources of Shakespeare’s tragedy of Macbeth. 

2. Explain the meanings of the following words and passages that occur in the plav of 
Macbeth : — 

“Minion,” “weird,” “trammel,” “quell,” “dudgeon.” 

“We rest your hermits.” 

“A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge.” 

“Macbeth 

Is ripe for shaking, and the Powers above 
Put on their instruments.” 

“And some I see. 

That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry.” 

3. Give the latest readings, seriatim, of the following passages in Macbeth : 

“Nor heaven break through the blanket of the dark.” 

“What beast was’t, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ?” 

“With Tarquiu’s ravishing strides towards his design.” 

“This push 

Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now.” 

“Cleansed the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff.” 

“The time has been my senses would have cooled 
To hear a night shriek.” 

1. State the sources of the play of the Merchant of Venice. 

2. Explain the meanings of the following words and passages that occur in that play: 

“ I’ll end my exhortation after dinner.” 

“Sometimes,” “sonties,” “cater-cousins,” “regreets.” 

“ Beshrew your eyes that have o'erlooked me.” 

“Fancy,” “guiled,” “counterfeit,” “fond,” “toccata.” 

“ Let me give life, but let me not be light.” 

“ Like cutlers’ poetry upon a knife.” 

1st Book of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

wirti T™ 78 0f God . to men ” This passage of Milton is nearly identical 

f rt er V me *6 poet, and give ilia version of the pLsage. 

5 “A loner nnre ho 1 le . a< *® s fallen angels, and give an account of them, 

l £3" WWefce1o an c2r ? ei * ^ 

Milton’s Comus. 

rpr. 1;1 . . 7 , . “The sea-girt isles; 

±nat like two rich and various gems inlay ; 

„ , r Tae ™ aiJ omed bosom of the deep." 

Lite a parallel from Shakespeare. 1 

7 ' rounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 

1,1 ow to the moon in wavering mon-ice move.” 

Explain this passage. 

9 mat pbilosophical ^octoines does the elder brother hold in Comus? 

£“5 t0 “ m strains that might create a soul 
Explain this. death ? ” 

Paradise Lost ’’aml'llo imiaL;! * the Merchant of Venice, the 1st book of 

comments upon them. 7 may conceive to be the best specimens ; and make your 
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OF THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 

28 th September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

English Language and Literature — Examiner , Rev. C. F. Bariev 
1. Give a sketch of the genius of Burke and his works. * J 

Chaucer’s House op Fame. 

First Extract. 

And smale harpers, with hir glees, 

Sate under hem in diverse sees. 

And gone on hem upward to gape, 

And counterfeited hem as an ape ; 

Or as craft counterfeit kind 
Tho saw I standen hem behind 
A farre from hem all by hemselve 
Many a thousand times twelve, 

That made loud minstralcies 
In cornemuse and shalmies. 

And many another pipe. 

That craftely began to pipe. 

Both in douced and in rede, 

That ben at feasts with the brede. 

And many a floyte and litling home, 

And pipes made of greene come, 

As have these little heerd gromes, 

That keepen beastes in the bromes. 

There saw I eke famous old and yong, 

Pipers of all the Dutch tong, 

To learn love daunses, springs 
Reyes and the straunge things, 

Tho’ saw I in another place. 

Standing in a large space. 

Of hem that makeu bloody soun 
In trumpe beme and clarioun ; 

For in fight and bloodsheddings 
Is used gladly clarionings. 

. There saw I sit in other sees, 

Playing upon other sundry glees, 

Which that I cannot neven 
Mo than sterres ben in heven ; 

Of which I n’ill as now not rime 
For ease of you and losse of time ; 

For time ylost, this know ye, 

By no way recovered be. 

There saw I playing jogelours, 

Magiciens and tragetours, 

And pletonisses, &c., &c., &c. 

Second Extract. 

What should I make lenger tale 
Of all the people that I sey 
1 could not tell till domisdey. 

When 1 had all this folke behold, 

And found me loose and not hold, 

And I amused a long while 
Upon this wall of berile, 

That shone lighter than a glas, 

And made well more than it was 
As kinde thing of fame is. 

And that anone after this 
I gan forth romen, till I fonde 
The castell yate on my right honde, 

Which so well corven was 
That never such another n’as ; 

And yet it was by aventure 
Twrought by great and subtill cure. 

It needeth not you more to tellen 
To make you to long dwellen 
Of these yates florishings. 

Re of compaces, ne of karvings, 

Ne how the hacking in masonries, 

As corbettes and imageries. 

But Lord so faire it was to skewe. 

But it was all with gold behewe. 

But in I went, and that anone 
There met I crying many one, 
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“A larges, a larges, hold up well! 

God save the Lady of this pell, 

Our owne gen till lady Fame, 

And hem that willen to have a name 
Of us!” Thus heard I crien all, 

And fast common out of the hall, 

And shoke nobles and starlings, 

And. crowned were as kings. 

With crownes wrought full of losinges, 

And many ribans and many fringes, 

Wore on hir clothes truely. 

Tho’ at the last, espied I 
That pursevauntes and heraudes, 

That crien riche folkes laudos. 

It weren all and every man 
Of hem as I you tell can, 

Had on him tlivowc a vesture 
Which men clepe a coate armure; 

Embroudred wonderly riche, 

As though they were not yliche. 

But not will I, so mote 1 thrive, 

Be about to discrive 

All these arms that there weren, 

That they thus on hir coates weren, 

For to me were impossible. 

Men might make of hem a bible 
Twenty foot thick, as I trow. 

2. Render the above extracts into modem English, and point out any peculiarity of o-ram- 
mar or composition, &c., that may present itself. 

3. What comparatively modern poet has given a version of Chaucer’s House of Fame ? 

Essay. 

“ Chaucer's House of Fame.” 


ZQth Scjitember, 1853, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Modern Languages. — Examiner , Professor Frings, Ph.D. 

German. — I. 

A. 

1 . SBoI;ei- jlamrnt bag ffiuvt " &eutfdj ?” 

2. 2Bof)ev evffavt ftd)bic ffieincanbtfdjaft jtuifcTjcit ber beutfdjen mtb eiujtif^cn ©practyen ? 

3. SOoraug fdjtiejjen bie $pi)ilotogen, bap bic Seutoneu ojtlidjcn Uvfyvungd fmb ? 

4. SBobunJ untcv[d)eibet fid; bie beutfdje ©yradje ficfonbctd »on ben aubetn neuetu ©pvadjcn? 

5. 2Ber gab ben Sentfdjen ben 3tamcn " Ocvmanen?” 

S'!?' 1 Wv ^ en ^ tei6t wan ben H) C11 ©tantyunft bev beutfeben $rofa int lGtcn Safiibimbcit m * 

**+ - «*» -N •**« Up If*. 
8. §at bie bentfc^c Spcat^elrgnib ttue,attclj Ito^ fo entjrmte, SBerbiiibung mit itgcnb einer anb.nl ©praise, mtb mit tneidjer? 


2 I 1 f « »»«n bes 3„p„itifd SeiBcrjatta,, ,u.b uutev u.er^cn Umjlm.bm- 

z. unrei|a;etbe jwfi^en 2Jian tanjte ubev mid),” «nb " SDian tanjfc fiber mit ” 

* ® ™ H 3<ivam5(, uni toarot f, uni wit imtoftljeibeu (ie fid> in bn- SliufpM*, ? 

8 St Mit «"Sf; «**« «*» nub luas, mit bent Sta^vmt tutf bet brittai? 

7 it! rf? «*» »“8 »»n bem Seitlto* al 8 efd)nittm mib an* 8nhc be* Sates aebiadit * 

8 S t* f'V Gi ' W '”^ “* t ™ S ^ eMt «*«»*»%» ®i0enti,nmlW,f,it [ n,bt iabriaStbaiten 

8. SBrid,. cefavben nt fEMftfa ben hatanf f,i 9 «bm Snfnltif .I,ne ban SS„nwrt V 


Translate into German : — 

To say the truth, eating seems to make a grand ingredient in all Ennlisli parties of real 
Sfc „o wav emtnw!? t * - Set8 ’* what amazes me is, that all 

seem S to loseThei SpeTi Zl 1° T?!*™ ““".e 004 ton0Ur ' 0n tle a0Dtr ^- the ? 

erery glass they pour down, serves* to increase m0Iael tl,0y SWaUoW ’ “ d 

Goldsmith. 
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French — I. 

A ;-~ L ^ u , e T ( eulen * ^ Ies ^PressioBS “Langue d’ Oc et Langue <T Oil"? Lenuel de 
d ° VenU U Ia ” SUe *”*“ d ' ^ «* la diS: 

2. Quelle est l’origine de la langue franyaise? 
enfeSjST* l0S terminaia0,,S lati “ e8: ati0 - io • "■ *» sont-elles gen&alement rendues 

4. Qui e st -00 qui a porte la langue franfaise a sa perfection? 

5. 'A qui les Fraucaas attribuent-ils le mi-rite d’aToir perfoctionnd l’art d’dcrire ea vers 5> 
b. Nominee les longues qui out contnbue plus on moiaa a enriohir la langue fi-aneaise ? 

universeUc ? S S ° nt ° aU80S P nnei P ales qui ont contribue a rendre la langue fraiicaiae 

8 Iist-ce que l’orthographe franjaise d’ii-preaent diffire de celle du sibcle de Louis 
XIV., ct en quoi ? 

B. — 1. Quelle est la difference entre Savoir et Connattre ? 

2. Dans quels cas les Francais se servent-ils de 1’ adjectif au lieu de 1’ adverbe? 

3. itst-ce que la phrase suivante est correcte ? Si non, corrigez s’il vous plait 

“ Mes soeurs s etaient proposees de passer trois mois a la carapagne, raais des accidents 
imprimis les en ont ompeclios 


4. Mentionnez toutes les regies que vous savez sur l’emploi du subjonctif en francais. 

5. Est-il correct de dire, “ Je couperai vos oreillos?” Si non, corrieez et donnez larMi 

able et quand 

7- Montrez en quoi l’usage des nombres cardinaux differe en francais de celui qu’ on en 

if; All miolsHK 1 


5. Est-il correct de dire, “ Jo couperai vos oreillos?” Si non, corrigez et donnez la regie. 
G. Quand lc Participe present est-il variable et quand no l’est-il pas? Donnez des 
exemples. 


fait en anglais. 

8. Est-ce que la prose franoaise admet des inversions, et lesquelles? 


II — Translate into French : 

France and England may each of them have some reason to dread the increase of the 
naval and military power of the other ; but for either of them to envy the internal happi- 
ness and prosperity of the other, the cultivation of its lands, the advancement of its manu- 
factures, the increase of its commerce, the security and number of its ports and harbours, 
its proficiency in all the liberal arts and sciences, is surely beneath the dignity of two such 
great nations. These are the real improvements of the world we live in. 'Mankind are 
benefited, human nature is ennobled by them. In such improvements each ought, not 
only to endeavour itself to excel, but, from the love of mankind, to promote, instead of 
obstructing tho excellence of its neighbours. These are all proper objects of national 
emulation, not of national prejudice or envy. 

■ Smith — National Prejudice. 

Italian. 


1. — 1. La Lingua Italiana, quella cioe chc coltivano i letterati, no si uso c non fu ben 
sistemata prima del che secolo ? 

2. Perche la lingua dei Troubadori era detta romanza? 

3. Quali fra i restauratori benemeriti della Lingua Italiana, che scrissero poco innanzi 
del Dante sono digni di menzione? 

4. Qual e l’opera di Boccaccio la piii pregiata, e a cui deve singolarmente la celebrita 
del suo nome ? 

5. Menzionate gli uomini grandi per quanti possete ricordarvi nello secolo diciottesimo. 

6. Citate i pin celebri italiani Scrittori drammatici. 

7. Che sono i piu cclebri Epici italiani ? Citate i loro poetici componimenti i piu con- 
siderabili. 

8. Che secolo vide nasccre Lodovico Ariosto ? 

9. In vista di qual opera le piu colte Nazioni d’unauimi consenso dauno all’ Ariosto il 
titolo di divino ? 

10. Perche nel secolo diciasettesirao si vide languir di nuovo il buon gusto della italiana 
letteratura ? 

1 1 . Come si forma il plurale doi sostantivi italiani ? 

12. Come, in italiano, si esprimano la comparazione di uguaglianza, e come, se voglia 
annunziaro superiority ? 

13. Che secolo era detto “ 11 Secolo d'oro ” della italiana letteratura, e perche? 

14. Quaudo il participio passato in italiano si regola col suo nominativo, e quando colla 
sua concordanza ? 

II. — Translate into Italian : — 

When I was a child, of seven years of age, my friends, on a holiday, filled my pockets 
with coppers. I went directly to a shop where they sold toys for children; and, being 
charmed with the sound of a whistle that I saw on the way in the hands of another boy, 
I voluntarily offered him all mv money for one. I then came home, and went whistling 
all over the house, much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the family. My 
brothers, and sisters, and cousins, understanding the bargain I had made, told me I had 
given four times as much for it as it was worth. This put me in mind what good things 
I might have bought with the rest of the money; and they laughed *it me so much tor my 
folly, that I cried with vexation, and the reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle 
gave me pleasure. Fsanklin. 
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29 th September, 18 55, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

(No Candidate.) 

Celtic Languages. — Examiner, Mr. Mahony. 

Translate tlie following passages into English : — 

CCn cead bliadcon d&ochid ©udgadach na fiig op CfMfui indpin. CCp aijie 
acbefuifi e-ochaic! etidgccdach pfiip aft ap laif uiccad ilbjiechcjiad gccca data i nedigib 
ap, cup i tiOftinn, deidifidetiugad onopa gac aoiti ap ct edacli oca tpeal 50 Iniapal. 
dp aihlaid dm po delig ecropa aendat 1 nedoigib mo£ad, ado 1 nedoigib aiiiopp, 
a cpi 1 nedoigib daglaoch 7 oigcigefinad, a ceataiji 1 nedoigib bptijacl, a an 5 1 
nedoigib ageajmad uuach, a pe 1 nedoigib ollaiiian, a pecu 1 nedoigib jiiog 7 pioglian. 

Annals of the Four Masters — a.m. 3664. 

0-appaom:a7 nn]iepain anppoil do eijige ecift an ngobeptiuip baui 1 ndoipe Coluim 
Clnlle 7 Hadocapcaig. Dip bo lied namct ]io mibip an gobepnoip cap 7 rapaipal 
paip 6 bpeitip, acc do bepc ppip pm pennamcc dia copp gup bo pepp laip a bap 
map a beata pia pin no poidemad an dmuad, 7 an eaponoip pnaip, 7 no leiccpedh 
pop dail no pop caipde gan a diogail, go po lion dpeipc.c 7 dinmpe gup bo paaiU, 
net d each aid pop puahang 7 ddpacu conad ed do pome a coriiaipluiccad pjn a 
taipipib lonnap no digelad an pap do paccad paip. bu ped cecup po cinnpioc a 
haon coriiaiple an 3 . ITlccii Caipcm hape baoi ipin ccuil mbip (baibe pm pil pop up 
loca peabaib alia tiop don doipe a dubpamap) do coctupeacl ina docuin 7 a 
gabail go ppuaip an baile ap. Clo taod po ceduip ipm dedoib go doipe, 7 do 
bepc uapdupccad namacc pop piantac an baile. Mo mapbad an gobepnoip la 
heocchan mac neill mic gepailc 111 docapcaig, 7 leucenanc copbou la j^an mac 
aoda, mic aoda dmb in domnaiU. Ro mapbad dna pochaide oile ceil mo tac 
poiii. do gabad caipcm henpi uegan 7 bean eppcoip ctn baile. Ro c.pecoipccead 
7 po loipccead an baile leo lapccam 7 cucpac eccala aidble app. 

Ibid . — a.d. 1608. 

lYlumncep pbadpuij na paccep, acca paibe po Laiccen, 

1 T 1 e an fat litn, ni cuipc qianna, a nuipe ip a nan manna, 
fecbnall a eppog gan ate, TTlofea ap pein a fagape, 
eppog Ope a bpeiceaiii burn, a epewpeap Opbo^ TTlaccaeipcinn. 
benen a pailmcearlaid paep, 7 Coetiian a riiacaeii). 
fmell a pep bem in clmc, 7 CCiccen a j:ip coie. 

Cpuniicep ITleapcan gan bine, a capa pa cipppipe. 

Cpuniicep bepcnaic, bmne a painn, pagape nieipe mic CClppamd. 
a ipi jabamd, scqxa a ndealb, fTlacete, laeSan, ip popcceapnd. 

CC cpi cepda, pa mop par, CCepbtnce, CaipiU, 7 Capacli. 
a cpi dptnneeba nac dip, tupaid, epca, Cptnmcipip. 
odfian a apagan oil, Rodan, mac bpaja a buacail, 

Ippip, ’Cigpup, ip epca, 0511 p liarfiain la eibeacca, 

Padpui^ pop poppan an ijeepa, doib po ba reapb peapea, 

Caipmuc pasapr pon baipr, ^epman a oide can aipg, 

Cpuniicep TTlanac pa mop par, a pep coip pa connadac. 

TTlac da pap banban co mblaid, fflapcain bpacaip amacap. 

Rapa po 50c ap o^lac TYioconnoc a coriijapmac. 

Cpibpi ip lappa na leand mjeana jlana 'glespand, 

Rlacpaid cap pai abip ap epc, pa rapnjaip pe na cpi tncleacc 
bpojan pgpibnid a pcoile, Cpuniicep toga a luamaipe. 
noca ne ni naC canca, aEup TKlacui a pipdalca 
TTlaicb peap dampac mumneep mbop da dapd dia bacaill cen bpon, 
plaici ca clainncep na cluic, mumneep mair mumcep piiadpuis- 
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To be re-translated into Irisli : — 

This was a distinguished crew for one ship. For is is, inched, certain that the sea had 
not supported, and the winds had not wafted from Ireland, in modern times, a party of 
one ship who would have Leon more illustrious or noble in point of genealogy, or more 
renowned for deeds valour, prowess, or high achievements, than they, if God had permitted 
them to remain m their patrimonies, until their children should have reached the age of 
manhood IV on to the heart that meditated, woe to the mind that conceived, woe to the 
council that decided on the project of their setting out on this voyage, without knowing 
whether they should over return to their native principalities or patrimonies. 

To bo translated into Irish : — 

All tlio histories of the middle ages, which have been found in other countries, have been 
printed. The English have, I think, the best histories of that period. T do not see why 
the “ Psalter of Cashel” should not be printed, as well as “ Robert of Glostcr.” If I were 
to give my opinion to the Society of Antiquaries I should propose that they should be 
printed in two columns, one English and the other Latin, like the “ Saxon Chronicle,” 
which is a very valuable monument, and above all things that the translation should be 
exact and literal. Until something of this kind is done that ancient period of Irish history 
which precedes official records cannot be said to stand upon any proper authority. 

Burke. 


1. State the changes which the article, in Irish, causes in the beginning of nouns. 

2. Enumerate the indefinite pronouns, and point out any which are declinable. 

3. State the various ways in which the infinitive mood of active verbs is formed, and 
its peculiarity which distinguishes Irish from most other languages, iu governing different 
cases. 

4. Point out the various modes in which compound terms are formed. 

5. When is the adjective not placed after its substantive ? and when is its form inde- 
pendent of the substantive ? 

6. Enumerate and explain the requisites of dan Ctijxeac verse, giving their Irish 
designations. 


1st October, 1835, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Mathematics. — Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, AM., F.TC.D. 

1. n being an odd number and the roots of the equation 

a,'’'— pa-’ 1 - 1 + qx’ 1 - 2 — &C.. =0 

being in arithmetic progression, show that this equation can be reduced one degree, and 
investigate the law of the coefficients in the reduced equation. 

2. The roots of the equation x 3 —px 3 + qx—r=Q being a, b, c, transform this equation 
into one whose roots are 

1 1 1 
b + c c+a a+b 

3. Investigate the formula which determines the amount of an annuity, left unpaid for n 
years, and on each sum of which stated simple interest is allowed. 

4. Assets amounting to £3,000 are required to be divided in proportional shares between 
three creditors, X, Y, Z, the sum clue to Y being three times the sum clue to X, and the 
sum due to Z as large as those due to X and Y together. 

5. Find the sum of 10 terms of the series 3, 6, 12, 24, &c. 

6. Prove the formula for the spherical excess 

Sin i E— ^ a * n s s * n a * n ( s — b) sin (s — c). 
m 9 2 cos £ a cos £ £~cos i c 

7. If 11 white and 10 black balls be thrown into a bag, calculate the probability that a 
person will draw out first a white and then a black ball. 

8. If 

U= A 0 + A,# -f A^ 2 + A a a; 3 + . . . • + A n ar", 

show that, in general, 

F(a-D*)U =F(0)A o + F(l)A,a: + F(2)A a a ,s + • • +F(n)A tl ar». 

9- Eliminate the arbitrary functions from 

z=x$>{z) + ym(s), 

and state the geometric interpretation of this equation. . 

10. Investigate the general value of the radius of curvature for the hypocyoloia 
x*+i/*=a i 


1st October, IS 55, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Mathematics.- — Examiner, Rev ■ Robert Carmichael, AM-, F.T.C.D. 

1. If a body revolve in a circle under the action of a force directed to a point in the 

circumference, investigate by Newton’s method the law of force. . 

2. If a body revolve in a spiral, which cuts all the radii at a constant angle, investigate 

the law of force. n „ • 
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3. If two tangents l)e drawn to an ellipse, show that any third tangent produced to 
meet the chord of contact of the first two, is divided harmonically. 

4. If through two points on a sphere (M, N) two small circles be described, and from 
any point 0 on M N produced, an arc he drawn intersecting the circles in the points 
A, A', B, B', prove that the points of bisection of the arcs OA, OA', OB, OB' are in 
spherical involution. 

5. Prove that for the surface whose equation, referred to polar co-ordinates, is 

0F,(r) + 6F a (r) = 1, 

the tangent of the angle of inclination of any spherical curve to the meridional plane is 
proportional to the sine of the angle made by the radius vector with the axis. 

6. Given any number of points in space, p, p, p", &c., investigate completely the nature 
of the locus of a point o, such that 

wi(po) 3 + m'(p'o) 3 + rri'(p"6y- + &c. = const. 

7. Investigate the condition required in order that two conics 

Ax'- + Bay + Cy~ + D.r + E y + F = 0 
ax' + bxy + cy 3 + dx + ey + f= 0 
may be similar, although not similarly placed. 

8. Determine completely by spherical trigonometry the time of year in a given latitude 
when twilight is shortest. 

9. Given duration of twilight and time of sunrise, find latitude of place and declination 
of sun. 

10. Integrate the differential equation 

Dy + ax"‘y—bx n . 

11. Integrate the differential equation 

D s y + m n -y= cos. mx. 

12. Evaluate /- • . ( — 

J sm x. cos-a\ 


26 th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Physics. — Examine r, G. Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

1. Statical electricity is confined to the surface of conductors; this is not the case with 
current electricity. IIow are both statements proved ? 

2. What causes.tho motion of the ponderable matter when two movable conductors are 
charged with statical electricity ? 

3. Bring an excited tube near some light conductors and non-conductors; the con- 
ductors are attracted and then repelled, the non-conductors.are permanently attracted. 
Point out the cause of the difference of action. 

4. Trace the chemical reactions in Daniell’s battery, and show from them that the current 
will be constant if the supply of crystals be kept up. 

5. Point out the causes of the rapid decrease in intensity which takes place in the copper 

and zinc batteiy. • 1 L 

6. Describe reactions which are consistent with our present knowledge, and which 
explain what takes place when the double cyanide of silver and potassium is submitted to 
electrolysis, the positive electrode being of silver ? 

7. By what experiments may the conductibility of a metal for current electricitY be 

determined ? J 

8. If two points in the course of a current be connected by an iron wire 1,000 feet long 
and £ of an inch m thickness, and also by one foot of a copper wire th inch thick, in what 
proportion will the current be divided between them ? 

N.B.— Coefficient of conductibility of iron = 6. 

Do- of copper = 38. 

9- When the power of magnets is determined by the vibrations of horizontal needles, 
what two circumstances complicate the analysis of the results ? 

,, 1( ?' Enumerate the causes which have hitherto made it impossible to estimate or correct 
the influence of the iron of a ship on her magnets. 

11. Show from the magneto-electric currents generated that a heavy copper ring will 
damp the vibrations of a compass needle. 

12. (a) From what experiments do we know that induction always accompanies the 

attraction of iron by a magnet ? 

(6) IIow do we know that magnetism is a molecular property of the masses of matter 
m winch it exists ? 


26 th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.n. 
Mixed Mathematics. — Examiner , G. Johnsto 
1. Prove that couples can he compounded, 
catenar UC ° fr ° m mechanical considerations the different 


Stoney, A.M. 
equation of the common 
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3. 

4. 


a. Prove the equable description of areas under the influence of a central force. 

b . Prove the expression for a central force P == hhi 2 (u + 

Prove the equation f° r mot i° n of a rigid body round a flxed axis. 


5. If the origin of co-ordinates move according to a given law, investigate the equations 
for the relative motion of a free particle subjected to given forces. 

6. Show that with a central force varying directly as the distance the periodic time will 
be independent of the size of the orbit. 

7. Prove that the small vibrations of a pendulum will be isochronous. 

S. One end of a uniform plank rests upon the ground, the other is supported by a string 
of given length from a hook at a known distance above the ground, given the length of 
the plank and. the coefficient of friction between it and the ground, determine the limiting 
position of equilibrium. 

9. A particle is dropped in a medium resisting as the square of the velocity, find its 
limiting velocity. 

10. If the orbit bo a circle, and the attraction directed to a point in its circumference, 
what is the law of force ? 


11 . Show that the normal component of the forces acting on a free particle is — , where 
p is the radius of curvature of its path. 

12. What is the ratio of the numbers representing the mass of a body, and its weight 
in pounds ? and how are the units determined to which velocity, mass, accelerating force, 
and impressed force are respectively referred ? 


26 th September, 1855 , 2 o'clock, pm. 

Mixed Mathematics. — Examiner, G Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

1. Give an outline of the method by which the horizontal parallax of the sun has been 

deduced from observations on transits of Venus. . ... , 

2 Show that, neglecting the masses of the planets as small in comparison with the mass 

of the sun, Kepler’s third law (that the squares of the periodic times are as the cubes of 
the mean distances) follows from the theory of gravitation. ,. , ; 

3 Provo that the expression for the mean anomaly in terms of the eccentric anomaly, 

nt=u — e sin u. 

. nnllc mw bp arranged in a battery of n elements, each clement consisting 

4. mn Voltaic ’ ce ““ “ To act as one cell Given the total number of cells, and 

diameter of its image formed by tbe eye-piece. 

6. Prove that tbe radius of tbe least circle of chromatic aberration of a lens A, 

a prism whose refracting 

• d+g 
sm — g- 

angle is e, prove that the index of refraction = ; ~ 

° 1 sm 2 

9. ShowftaS — l' "librium of a fluid that the denrity should he con- 
St ?0 H e atuhSeh on™ hs thrown into a vessel containing mercury and water, how 

SetlSS ^r^^sphere.— that the bottle is then found 
to be half full of water, how much h« l flow^ °ut r atmospi ere of uniform tem- 

Cf^/earth under U of the following 

™ P T!E ° f tie “ from tie ceutre of the 

earth. 
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.5,4 APPENDIX TO REPORT ON TIIE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 
26fA September , 1S55, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Physics. — Examiner , G. Johnstone Stoneij, A.M. 

1. Describe experiments proper to determine the index of refraction, and the dispersive 

power of a specimen of glass. * >e 

2. Light from a luminous point passes through a narrow slit, ami falls upon a sere™ 

Show, on the wave hypothesis, that tho central stripe will he dark or bright according to 
the distance between the slit and screen. 53 P 10 

3. A wedge of calc spar cannot be achromatized by a wedge of glass. Why 0 

4. In what direction should a crystal be slit to exhibit tho rings in polarized light? 

give the account according to the wave theory of the rings and brushes seen in the section 
of a crystal with one optic axis. u 

5. From what observations and experiments do we know the velocity of lio-ht? 

6. Give an outline of the explanation of the rainbow, omitting the mathematical details 

7. What occasions the fringes often seen along the inner edge of the rainbow ? 

8. From what observations do we know that the human eye is not achromatic ?’ and whv 
does this defect not derange our vision ? 

?' H T r 5"? I* 0 fieldof view and magnifying power of a telescope he determined? 

10. If a bladder, which is three-fourths full of air at the freezing temperature and when 
the barometer shows a pressure of 15 lbs. per square inch, he heated to the temperature 
of boiling water, with what pressure per square inch will it be then distended, the coefficient 
of expansion of air being 0 00367 ? 

11. Describe the method of mixtures, and the precautions necessary in employing it 

films GlVe aCC0Unts — ’S wave an< * emissive theories of the col ours °of thin 


27<A September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemistry and Chemical Physics. — Examiner , John Blyth , M . D . 

8 y -‘>0? Give in 

VOl " meS ' ant ‘ ti0 C ° mbi ” inS ° f bi! “* ide of “Hrogen , 

Sp. gr. of N = 0-9713. 

Do. of O = 1*1056. 

3. Give the formulae and the specific gravity of the diffprrmf , , . 

aiX f C ivt! a i ntll S rea w ns . wMc . h talie P lace iu preparing the Nordhausen J?J 1 P hnno acid > 

. 4 - ^ hat 18 J 16 rule for judging of the neutrality of an oxysalt on the s . 

is composed of a metallic oxide and an acid. Give in svmbok v.!I, V- Su PP°^on that it 
general formula, of a neutral and of a basic salt, formed by a protoxklo “fA " 8 {he °V*‘ ie 
with a monobasic, bibasic, and tribasic acid. * 1 oto.ucic, and by a sesquioxide, 

5. Explain the Binary theory of salts. 

C. Explain tho difference between constitutional water and water of u- « 

' ^ manner lias it been shown that many basic salts cm ],» 
exemplify this in the basic sulphate of copper (4 C u O S 0+ - reSarded ,ls neutral ! 

neutrd Vo^y ^^UaUy^proi^itated b^aminonir 3 ^ 6 raas ® u solution of their 

wo^STl^ What 

10. HowmuchPbOA + 3HO,andNaOS Oj rr0HO arXr 0 , , 

10 lbs. of H aOA + (iHO ? + 11U ’ ale t0 be em JP%ed to produce 

P b = I OS-7 
Ha= 23- 

C = 6- 
0 = 8 - 
S = 16- 

of oxide of o%l“To^hat gSeric^“dfo?udf ?*“ °1 “S® of meth >’ ! - fonniate 
lanty in composition ? sucdl com P<>tmds belong which have this simi- 

lib wffaw/if'” 6 ° f 3 com P,°”«' radical, 
andam^^ 

three equivideKfH^ro^d tTSpoS.? 9 ! iC ‘ ^ ls “ corfin S as one, two. or 
formula, of these three classes. StateVe mode „f n ^ ; S f e tIle names aild tlle Several 
and the points in which the 
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27 th, September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Chemistry and Chemical Physics. — Examiner , John Blyth , M.D. 

Heat. 

1. What is observed in the rate of expansion of gases as compared to solids and fluids ? 
Calculate the volume which 10 cubic inches of air at 75° F. occupy, when reduced to the 
temperature of 60° F. 

N.B. — Air expands tvt of its volume at 32° for 1° F. 

2. Define the term specific heat, and state the different inodes of estimating it. 

3. Under what circumstances does heat become latent, and is again evolved? 

4. One pound of steam at 212“ is passed into five pounds of ice at 32°, what will be the 
temperature of the mixture ? 

Latent heat of steam, =967“ 

Do. of water, =142“ 

5. Explain why there would be no economy in substituting other liquids for water as 

materials for generating vapour in the steam engine, although the latent heat of such vapour 
may bo less than that of steam. . , 

6. What relation has been found to exist between the specific heat and chemical equiva- 
lents of bodies ? , . - ... 

7 The same weight of steam at 212“ aud 250° is passed into the same quantity ot water, 

what is the result? State Watt’s law with regard, to the heating effects of steam at 
different temperatures, and the correction of it made by Regnault. . . , . , , 

8 Liquids give off vapour from their surface at temperatures below then point ot ebul- 
lition ; in what manner is this ascertained, and a numerical value given to the amouiu ot 

evaporation for different temperatures ? _ t t a and mIH art, 

9. What is the point of maximum density of a vapour ? How do piessure and cold act 

in reducing a vapour to tho liquid form. _ . . „ . , , » oa . y 

1 0. Calculate the weight of aqueous vapour contained m a cubic foot (— 7- • •) 

of air at 70“ F., from the following data 

Dew point, 60° F- . 0£! • 

Weight of 100 cubic inches of aqueous vapour at 60 — 0 3o8 grains. 
Expansion of air for 1“ F. — of its volume at o2°. 

Electricity. 

1. Explain Faraday’s theory of electrical induction. , , 

2. Explain the construction and mode of usmg the unit jar for measuring out definite 

q TSole°“^e of ascertaining the force of attraction between two charged 

surfaces. eleotrioity ar6 distributed oyer three perfectly equal and similar Leyden 

jar s'; what “si Z Stive force in each jar compared with that of one of the same jars 
charged with the whole quantity of electricity ? 

5. What is the most indispensable condition of electrolysis . 

6. Acetate of lead is decomposed by a galvanic current betwe 

lead being deposited at the negative pole, and hmoxide of lead^atjho positive 


. What is the most mclispensame condition m 

. Acetate of lead is decomposed by a galvanic current betwe® platmu m ptetes >, metallic 

11X1 blits OAOVUi VJ-J . . 

7. The energy of a voltaic, current is proportionate to the oh hv 


ieaa oeing aepusitou. mu , ----- ----- . o 

respect does this decomposition differ from the electrolysis of water ? 

- — a voltaic current is proportionate to the anemic- 

zinc, which is much more readily acted on than amalgamated ime hj 


water by a voltaic current from a compound battery, m each cell of which 32 6 grains 
zinc are dissolved. 

N.B.— 100 grains of H, at 60" F. and 30" B., weigh 2-14 grains. 

Crystallography . 

as r tiw fece 

dominant form is, . • ■ a : a : a ; and of the 

modifying faces, . • • J ; “ a 

4. There are two octahedrons in the SyTn’e^Itahedron ? 

w iS,-c.ts; 

distinguished by the position of the secondary axes t 
each case. 
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56 APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 
28th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Zoology. — Examiner, Dr. Melville. 

1. Give an account of the mechanism of respiration in the Vertebra ta 

2. Contrast the phases of the development of the brain in man with the forms of tw 

organ m the lower Vertebrata. lIiax 

3 Describe the phenomena connected with the so-called alternate generation in 

Mp.a.vAtv. ° 


researches 1 ' 1 '^ 20 ^ Radiata of Cuvier accordin S to accent anatomical and physiological 
5. Contrast the Fauna of the Southern Continents. 

Botany. 

1. Describe the various inodes of origin of the pistil. 

2. Describe the development of the embryo in Coniferce. 

3. Give a sketch of the function of nutrition in plants. 

4. Refer the plants on the table to their respective natural orders, and devriha ■ 

technical terms. tllcm 

5. Give a sketch of the laws regulating the distribution of vegetables. 


2,8th September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 


Geology and Physical Geography.— Emmiruv, J. Beete Juices, M.A., F.lt S 


“ domite,” 


1. Describe in general terms the external characters and chemical composition of the 
following- minerals Quartz, common feldspar, mica, hornblende, aimite, olivine 

2. To. what class of rocks should you refer those called “ trachyte,” “dolorite ” “ C 

and “ clinkstone,” and what is the general composition of each of them ? * 

and ‘‘cleavage ” t6rmS ' dip ’” “ contortion >” “anticlinal, and synclinal lines,” “joint” 

T 4 ' J n /? ur dl ? erent localities I met with the following groups of fossils, (a), (b), (c) (d ) 
To what formation should you refer each of these groups ? \ \ h v ct U 

a. Ananchytes ovatus, 

Terebratula carnea, 

Inoceramus Cuvieri, 

Lima spinosa, 

Belemnitella mucronata. 

b. Pentacrinus basaltiformis, 

Gryphcea incurva, 

Belem nites acutus and penicillatus, 

Ammonites bifrons, communis and heterophyllus. 

c. Calamites Suckowii, 

Lepidodendron elegans, 

Neuropteris acuminata, 

Stigmaria ficoides. 

d. Actinocrinus triacontadactylus, 

Platycrinus granulatus, 

Pentromites ellipticus, 

Chonetes (productus) comoides, 

Productus concinnus, 

Spirifer cuspidatus and Sowerbyi, 

Actinoceras (orthoceras) giganteum. 

conftmd h fo g |Za1r°oc£ yteiS *“* wUdl: “ P^Harly characteristic of, and absolntely 

their most obvio^lXfcnVto Mn ™’! iS . &S respectively, and what are 
mososaurus, palreotherium, mylodon. ° ^myrmthodon, plesiosaurus, lguanodon, 

formation. a a ° 00 ' mt ° f ^ Iwin ’ S dM ^on of coral reefs and of his theory of their 

diStriCtS ° £ th0 WOdd - and what are masons of 

theBritiah ffZS'grltV? 6 n° f *• mountains of 

Mountains, also of the Al^Td of Sm’^ah™ ^ WoWl ’ “ d tho ™dow 

28l7i September, 1S56, 9 o'clock, am. 

Rogic. Examiner, Rev. James M'Cosli, I.L D 

the fo^tion ^ ° f ‘^theory of Conceptualists as to 

you may have noticed in ™ ^ Mention e ™rs »r defects which 

the syllogt fcanXst J ofSnkg? °Cta * ^be metTa^dtflo^n XTway? 7 
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3. To the proposed plan of appointing young men to public offices by examination 
it is objected that some of them may not turn out good men of business ; and it is argued 

So above ’ ieep *° 0ld P lm of !»*«“*<>• P™* out Xy in 

4. Metaphysicians have laid down the maxim that whatever is inconceivable must be false 

and bonce conclude that there can bo no event without a cause. Mr. Mill replies, that it 
was at one time thought to be inconceivable that there should be antipodes Jthat is, per- 
sons with their heads m the same direction as our feet. Put the above in the correct form 
and examine it logically. ’ 

5. A distinction has been drawn between contingent and necessary truth. What is the 
nature of this distinction, and on what does it rest ? Is there really such a distinction ? 

6. VV hat is the meaning of the phrases a priori and a posteriori ? What is the difference 
between the a priori and a posteriori methods of investigation? Do vou reckon the 
a priori method allowable m any department ; and if so, under what conditions ? 

7. Are mathematics founded on a priori principles? In answeriug this question you 
are expected to state and discuss the opinions which have been entertained as to the nature 
of definitions and axioms, and their claims to he regarded as the foundation of mathematics. 

. 8 ; A< oi ; what reasons would you argiie that it is necessary to proceed in the way of induction 
m the scientific investigation of the material universe ? Is it necessary to proceed in the 
same Way in the investigation of the human mind ? Discuss the question which has been 
started as to whether wc may expect more from induction or deduction in the future his- 
tory of science. 


9. W hat is to bo understood by the phrase “laws of nature” as used in physical science ? 
Comment upon the statement of Bacon about axioms, causes, and forms, and upon the dis- 
tinction drawn between the discovery of classes and causes: 

10. What is meant by the explanation of a phenomenon ? — what by the explanation of a 
law ? Can hypotheses be altogether discarded in scientific investigation ? If not, under 
what conditions are they to be used, and how tested? 


2 Qtk September, 1S55, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Metaphysics. — Examine r, Rev. James M‘Cosh, LL.D. 

1 . Give a psychological account of the phenomena of habit, mentioning its peculiarities 
and pointing out the mental laws to which these are to be referred. 

2. As an exercise in psychological analysis give what we may conceive to have been the 
thoughts and feeliugs of Adam and Eve on being driven out of Eden, and refer them to 
their appropriate mental powers according to any classification of the faculties which may 
seem to you the preferable: 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide, 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Edeu took their solitary way. 

3. What is the difference between Beauty and Sublimity, between Wit aud Humour ? 

4. Name the principal works of Leibnitz, sketch his philosophic character, and illustrate 
it by his theory of optimism. 

5. Give a brief account of the ideal system Of Berkeley, aud say whether Hume drove it 
to its legitimate consequences, and whether Reid properly apprehended it and sapped its 
foundations. 

6. In what consequences does the Speculative Reason land us according to Kant ? How 
did he save himself from these consequences? Was he successful in this ? 

7. What is the nature of the argument from Common Sense ? When are we entitled to 
appeal to the principles of common sense? What are the marks or criteria of these principles? 

8. What is the difference, according to Brown, between Simple aud Relative Suggestion ? 
What objections may be taken to the use of these phrases, and to the view which they give 
us of the mental facts which they are intended to express ? How does Brown classify the 
relations which the mind can discover? _ 

9- It is a common opinion among metaphysicians that the idea of, anci belief m, causation 
does not proceed from experience : give the arguments by which they support their views, 
and sketch the various forms assumed by the a priori theory on this subject. 

10. What is Locke’s account of the nature aud origin of the idea of the infinite? State 
in contradistinction the view of Cousin. Comment upon the general subject. 

Is* October, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Jurisprudence. — Examiner, T- E. Cliff e Leslie, LL.B- 

1. (a.) IIow would you distinguish the questions relating to poor laws, which are peculiar 

to jurisprudence, from those with which political economy is concerned ? 

(6.) What are the principal arguments in favour of taxation for the relief of destitution ? 
(c.) When was the labour test first introduced into English legislation respecting 
mendicancy ? . ' . . 

2. Tribunals, it is said, were not originally established to determine rights. Lxplam 

this observation, and also that of Savigny, that the criminal makes earlier and greater pro- 
gress than the civil law. „ 
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3. Do you consider civil procedure and criminal law as parts of public or of private law ? 

4. Lord Bacon shows that laws may he retrospective iu their operation, although in 
terms relative only to future transactions. 

5. State briefly the principal arguments in favour of and against the custom of primo- 
geniture, as it exists in England. 

6. Explain the principles of the change which has taken place in modern times in the 
policy of the laws relative to debtors and bankrupts. 

7. Explain the origin and policy of the usury laws, and the considerations which led to 
their abolition in England. 

8. (a.) Are there any kinds of business which partnerships, with limited liability, are 

peculiarly unfit to carry on successfully ? 

(6.) Should the law provide for such cases or not, and by what principle should its 
interference or non-interference be governed ? 

9. What are the arguments in favour of having, in certain localities, different courts 
of concurrent jurisdiction ? 

1 0. What are the arguments against the establishment of different courts of peculiar 
and exclusive jurisdiction ? 

11. Are there any subjects, independent of those specified by Bentliam, the jurisdiction 
over which is properly assigned to particular courts ? 

12. State briefly the principles by which proceedings in courts of appeal should be 
regulated. 


ls« October, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Political Economy — Examiner, T. E. Cliff e Leslie , LL.B. 

L The excellence of Egyptian and Indian art in ancient times has been attributed to 
the institution of castes. 

{a.) To what causes does Adam Smith 'refer the early improvement of Egypt and 
India? 

(6.) Can you show that the institution of castes really tended to secure a considerable 
industrial advantage ? 

(c.) Without any artificial classification of employment, the advantage just referred 
to has been much more fully obtained in Great Britain ? 

2. ‘'The invention of fire-arms is certainly favourable both to the permanency and 
extension of civilization” ( Wealth of Nations, Book V., chap. 1). Upon what grounds 
does Adam Smith make this observation ? 

3. If all the glass in the houses of Dublin were destroyed by a storm, how much of the 
price of replacing it, if any, would be clear gain to glaziers, Ac. ? and how much would 
be a loss to the householders, without any equivalent gain to others ? 

4. What change in the price of linen would be likely to follow a considerable and per- 
manent fall in the price of raw cotton, no change taking place at the same time in the cost 
of growing flax ? 

5. The amount of stock in the public funds, held by Irishmen, has been referred to as 
a proof that there is no want of capital in Ireland. 

(a.) Is stock in the funds capital ? 

(6.) If not, iB the argument valid ? 

6. What effect is each of the following ciircumstances calculated to have upon the price 
oi the 3 per cent, consols, and why : — 

(a.) A bad harvest ? 

(6.) A government loan ? 

(c.) A sensible fall in the value of gold ? 

(d.) The payment of the public dividends ? 

7. Explain the principle of Mr. Pitt's sinking fund, and point out its defects. 

8. ihe last government loan was effected by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
following terms For every £100 advanced, he agreed to give £100 stock, in the 3 per 
cents., with an annuity of 14s. 6 d. for thirty years. 

(a.) Why was this annuity added to the stock ? 

(6.) State the advantages and disadvantages of borrowing on terminable annuities. 

.. a bounty upon the exportation of corn, as well as every other bounty upon expor- 
chap% ImP ° SeB tW ° dlstmct Uxes u P on the people.” — Wealth of Nations, Book IT., 

(?•) tr ™ of a bounty on tbe exportation of com ? and if so why » 

true of every other bounty on exportation ? 
q ™* atic ! n of #» ld p , aris is about at par (according to the last tariff), which at 
™ nt P 110 ® ot standard gold, gives an exchange c/26'17 ; and the exchange at 
™ f sh r t * em £ 25 l2 i i it follows that gold is about 0-18 per cent, dearer 
ZZZnfZZn September 15. Explain, in general terms, the 
that oofri was th. ° r S - m and the reasoning by which the conclusion was deduced, 

that gold was dearer m Paris than in London. 

Jo AT - aUSeS determine the natural amount of the currency. 

of cash payments 8 ? 68 ^ ^g^nd regulated during the suspension 

(5.) How, from 1819 until 1844 ? 

(c.) How have they been regulated since 1844? 
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EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF M.D. 
18</a September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 
Examiner, Doctor Gordon. 


1 What are the symptoms, anatomical characters, and proper treatment of acute inflam- 
mation of the peritoneum ? 

2. What are the symptoms and general anatomical characters of chronic inflammation 
of the peritoneum r 

3 Is either acute or chronic inflammation of the peritoneum often found as an idio- 
pathie disease? Under what circumstances are they respectively most usually encountered. 
. ai ' G the organic lesions of the peritoneum, independent of acute or chronic 

inflammation ? 

, B - we tb ® di f asss wit ’' trhieh acute peritonitis may be confounded, and what are 

the chief diagnostic phenomena ? 

0. What are the symptoms which should induce an unfarourable prognosis in a case of 
measles ; and how would you treat those symptoms? 

7. What are the symptoms of laryngitis axlematosa ? Describe its anatomical charac- 
ters, diagnosis, and treatment. 

8. Write prescriptions in Latin, without any abbreviations, for the administration of 
quinine in intermittent fever, and of hydrocyanic acid in the paroxysmal cough of phthisis. 


18 th September 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Surgery. — Examiner, Christopher Fleming, M.D., F.E.C.S.I., M.R.I.A. 

1. Under what conditions of wounds are sutures required ? State the several varieties 
in use, and the necessary precautions when they are employed. 

2. What are the characteristic distinctions between acute and chronic abscesses ; and 
what is the treatment suited to each ? 

3. Specify the dangers incidental on injuries of joints ; and describe those cases in 
which immediate amputation is demanded, and those in which delay is justifiable. 

_ 4. In Sir Astley Cooper’s work on diseases of the breast, what classification of those 
diseases has he adopted, and what diseases has he described ? 

5. Note those cases of schirrhous tumours of the breast, in which the removal of the 
organ is admissible, and those in which it is not. 

12th September', 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Frings, PH.D. 

French. — I. 

Translate into French : — 

In the spring of 1837, a woman, aged about forty, was admitted at au early period of 
fever. She presented the symptoms of an ordinary and rather mild case of maculated 
typhus. She had attended a person who died of peculiarly malignant fever, and also 
washed the clothes of the patient ; and, from the first, had a presentiment of death which 
nothing could shake. She gradually became more collapsed ; the surface was of a violet 
hue, the countenance sunken, and the skin and breath cold. From the commencement of 
the second week, although the heart’s impulse was strong, and the sounds remarkably 
distinct, no pulse could be perceived at the wrist. In this condition she remained for 
many days, during which time every possible stimulating treatment was resorted to. On 
the fifteenth day the surface was icy cold, but the heart continued to act with vigour; and 
as we could find no evidence of organic disease in any of the cavities, I determined to 
attempt the transfusion of blood. About six ounces of recently-drawn blood were in- 
jected into the median basilic vein ; a slight re-action followed. The pulse, however, did 
not return ; and she died on the eighteenth day of the disease. 

Dr. Stokes — Diseases of the Heart and Aorta. 

II. 

Translate : — 

Une jeune fille a,g4e de dix-huit ans, domestique, alia plusieurs fois, sept jours avant de 
tomber malade, dans la chambre d’une personne qui avait la petite verole ; elle n’a point 
ete vaccinde. Entree a l’hopital le 8 aout, elle avait commend a 4prouver le 30 juillet, un 
malaise general et de l’anorexie. Le 1" aout elle eut des etourdissements, des nausees, et 
elle vomit. Le 2 aoOt, memes accidents ; maux de reins ; elle s’alite. Le 3, elle n'a plus 
ni vomissements, ni nausees, mais elle est accablee et elle ne se lave pas. Dans la matinee 
du 4 aout, on s’aper^oit qne la figure est couverte de boutons. L’4ruption se ddveloppe 
jusqu’ au 10 aout, epoque a laquelle nous examinons la malade. Elle est alors parvenue 
au septieme jour pleiu de 1’eruption. 

Toute la peau est couverte de nombreuses pustules qui constituent partout nne eruption 
des plus confluentes ; ces pustules sont blanches, aplaties, plusieurs ombilic[u4es. La 
malade n’accuse d’autre douleur qu’une cuisson generale de la peau. II n’y a plus de 
cephalalgic. La langue est couverte d’un enduit jaunatre. Le ventre est souple et indo- 
lent ; il n’y a pas eu de selles depuis trois jours. 

Andral — Clinique Medicale. 

H 2 
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in. 

On a generalement observe que dans 1’especo humaine, les individus femelles sont plus 
gras que les individus males : c’est que les femmes ont chez nous dcs habitudes casaniores 
et sedentaires qni permettent l’accumulation dc la graissc, tandis qne les homines, appeles, 
par leur genre de vie tout exterieur, a faire plus d’cxercice physique et moral, font par 
cela meme une plus grande ddpense dc materiaux nutritifs. Pcut-Otre y a-t-il aussi, indo- 
pendamment du genre de vie, quelque cause organiquo qui dispose lo sexe feminin a 
l’embonpoint. Vous aurez pu remarquer, par example, quo, parmi les volailles qu’on 
engraisse, les males reussissent moins bien que les femelles, cc qui no peut dependre, 
comme dans le cas precedent, des differences dans l’activitu des uns et dcs autres. ’ 

11 est impossible de m6connaUre un rapport notable entro le temperament et la disposi- 
tion a l’embonpoint. Je ne doute pas quo vous n’aycz tous etc frappes de la secheresse 
des chairs, et de la maigreur dc la plupart des sujets bilieux. Yous aurez remarque, au 
contraire, que les individus sanguins s’engraissent facilcmont a cette epoque de la' vie 
qu’on nommo Page mur et ou l’accroissement est termine depuis un peu de temps. Les 
sujets lymphatiques ont la meme disposition lors toutefois que lour temperament n’ost pas 
exagere. 

Ducrotay de Blainville — Cours de Physiologie. 


German. — 1. 

Translate into German : — 

Those severe wounds of the extremities, inflicted by shot and shells, are not only 
accompanied with injury to the muscles, the blood- vessels, and nerves, but it is by the 
extreme violence done to the bones that such wounds are more peculiarly distinguished. 
Very extensive breaches in the muscles of a limb, from a gun-shot wound, arc often 
speedily repaired under the most simple treatment ; hut when such a wound is compli- 
cated with injury of the principal blood-vessels and nerves, the case becomes peculiarly 
hazardous, even independently of the haemorrhage. Although this maybe successfully 
controlled in the first instance, yet we know from experience that musket wounds which 
injure the main artery of a limb are very frequently followed by gangrene, probably from 
the neighbouring veins and nerve being involved in the injury ; and perhaps also from 
the swelling and tension, consequent upon the wound, impeding the passage of the blood 
through the anastomosing vessels to the lower part of the limb. 

Balling all — Military Surgery. 


Translate : — 

©eitbeut ed £§atfad)c ift, bag bie ®a(fe nidjt im 93 tut, foubcm in bcc Scfccc gc&iibet toirb,— feitbem cd fecit ec feftjWjt, 
bag bee grdgte %i{ bev in ben SarmTanaC ccgcffcncn ®atte and letjtcrem in bie 9Mutgcfdgc juruc!fcl)rt ( _feitbcm Ijat bie 
. Sermuifyuiig, bag bie ®af(e ciitc Sutd)gangd|hife fei, bon Wctdjcc aud gcmijfc 93cjianbt(<cilc bed Jidrpevd lcid)tcc 

in ^tenfducc nnb SBalfev jerfalfcn, fo Diet $alt Meatmen, toie ieber {yorfdjcr fid) Wunfdit, bcc ivgcub cine 9(nfid>t buvefi 
5>erfucl)e ^irufctt miff. 

Senn witftid) bie @af(c in bem icjeidjncten SBcvTjdUnific ftc^t ju ben §aubtf>cfkubf fjcilcn bcc aufgcatfjmctcn Stiff, bamt 
mnifen cntteBecte Apiece, fci benen jebe ®a((enbitbung aufoSit, fuc glcicfjee jterpcrgctbidjt in gteidjen Scitciufjcitcn wenigee 
.ffcl)lenfamt audatljmeii atd fie im unbecfef;rten 3ujknb liefecu. ©d i|l mic gduugcn, grofeben bie Scbcr mcgstmcljutctt 
uitb btefcueit bierjetjn Sagc orjnc Scfiev ju crljedfctt. Sic Srefdje, mit benen id) bie 9}crfud)c bontaijm, atymeten in cincnt 
afe ntt loettem ^atfe, in toetdjem cin gvogec, boppett bucd;&o!)rtcc J?orf mittetfe ciued gefdunoijctten ©emenged bon 
tftdjtenljata itnb geTBeut SEBadjfe luftbity eingeKttct war. 

Molescuoxt — Versuchc zur Bestimmung dcr Rolle, loelclie 
Leber und Milz bei der Riickbildung spielcn. 


S™ tot$h 9 |tm Shitjra non bet Jtetmtmf bn ®ifle sietjt feeiiig juiuic^jl bn Strjt, weldjem fie foluoljl bei jeriefjiiiijeti 
fffllien al, ant JEecmfeiibette am meifteuju ©tattm lemiiit. ’ •* 

' (lfle ^ m i' i bl “ f“ w*»«enbm Sefe!)utbi # unaen «n Kevejifiuna ! <5s Wivb 
21S. *1™ T 1 ®™ “itif)«»mweif,uM, et ettaidjt fklj me^eete ©unbelt Me$etanber f«f 

SSfc «t ta Wtn!.#.u bu.<5 feitt Met ju tjenrnenbeu, fdjm.ejt,«ften f. 8 ae M„%« ta«i| , bet 

ima[ * Surf. ®ie Um 

tit ibjetf ©unbelt eetieat ' ^ buvc ^ Et '- nc Uiituvltc^e ^itie, bnei^ leiu gtcificlt etwatnten i 

"mmf Sn mMa ** tmrnrnsxm »* Z 9tvjt Sffuet bie MK 

iu fommen. ^ 6 6 ‘ n f™ tmb fufy bev lltfoc^e be« ®obeS auf bie Sfiui 

Gmelin — Pjlanzengifte. 


Translate into Italian : 


Italian.— I, 


emin^cTychlraotw SgThe 1^0^07*2^2 f press “S , sense »f P™- 

ne TO known, non greater^ 
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kindness to strangers is unparalleled ; and the hospitality of Paris is beyond any thing I 
had conceived to be practicable in a large city. Their eminence, too, in science, the com- 
municative dispositions of their scientific men, the politeness of the general manners, the 
ease and vivacity of their conversation, give a charm to their society to be found nowhere 
e lse, Jefferson’s Opinion of the French People. 

II. 

• Translate : — 

Venne l’assegnato giorno, c Pippo andd alia casa del pittore, accompagnato da una 
maschcrata di staffiori, vestito che parea un Duca. II pittore gli fece gentilissima accog- 
lienza ; Pippo gli fu grato, lo commendo della sua gran fama, trasse fuori un onuolo d’oro, 
lo fe’ suonarc per saper, diceva, a qual’ ora si cominciavait ritratto ; e nell’atteggiamento 
delle dita scopersc, ch’ esse erano fornite di splendidissime anella, e si pose a sedere. 

II pittore noverava gli scudi con la memoria, e tanto piu gli parea di averli m mano, 
porche l’originalc gli parea facile ad imitarsi. Avea Pippo un visaccio largo, con certi 
lineament! o piuttosto colpi si fieri, che l'avrebbe quasi ritratto ogni uomo col carbone : 
bocca largo, lobbva grosse, colorito piuttosto pagonazzo die vermiglio, occhy grandi e 
colesti, oil uno sperticato naaaccio, verso le ciglia schiaecnto o appuntato sopra la bocca. 


III. 

Venne lo sera, e ’1 ciolo era piii sereno del solito, e i servidori miei dopo cena andarono 
presto a dormire ; a mo parve bone di aspettare per vodcre come si ponea la luna, la quale 
credo ebe fosse settuna. Apovta la finestra, che guards ven» occidente, la , mh avanti 
mezzanotto ascondorsi diotro il monte di S. Martino con la faccia piena di tenebre e di 
nubi, o serrate la finestra mi posi sopra il letto ; ma dopo di avert, mi buon £ 
comiuciando a domiire, mi risveglid un rnmorc o nil terremoto, il quale non solo aperse le 
ch' io soglio tonere la notte, ma coramosse da, fondamenti a 
camera’ dovfio stava. lissendo dunque in carnbio del sonno assalito dal tunore della moite 
ridna, uscii neldiiostro del monastery, oV io abito, e mentre trale 
l’altro, e non si potoa vodere, se non per benefizio di qualobo lampo, commoiammo 

fortarci l'un l'oltro. Pbtrarca — La. Tmpesta di Mare. 


18ft Seplemler, 18SB, 2 d clock, p.m. 

Medical Jurisprudence .-Examiner, Dr. William Barker. 

. 1. State the poisonous doses of arsenic, opium hydrocyanic acid, and corrosive sub- 
Hm 2 at Whataro the objections to the use of Marsh's test in discovering the presence of 
araome ant;ioteg may bo emp i 0 y e d in cases of arsenical poisomn D ? 

4. What are the tests for hydrocyanic acid { examination would you 

5. If you found red stains on a piece of cloth, what mode 

adopt to ascertain if they were caused by bloott ■ animals, and by wliat means ? 

6. Can human blood be dmtougmshed from h person bad conumt ted 

7. What circumstances would guide you in deeming wne 

suicide by hanging, or was hanged after death / new .born infants ? 

8. Whit are most frequent natural wus^ of toth^ mate op megituuate births ? 

it KSK5TCW23S55 

observed, on the dead body ? 

19th September, 18 55, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Materia Mepica and PHARUAOV.-D— , D, — BarHr 
, What principles of classification may he adopted in the arrangement of 

“TlS ”Jro ? nt " “ d mlte " S?m 08 

decompositions which occur during I incompatible? -«rT,irh take 

5. ith what substances is aoMe of potam ^ssium, an d the changes which 

6. Describe the processes for obtaining locuae u p 

Pl T'How is anhydrous acetic acid prepare 3 ? , h are they separated? 
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10. From what part of tlie plant is opium obtained, and what 
mate constituents ? 


are its principal proxi- 

11. Describe the process for obtaining morphia. 

12. Name the medicinal substances incompatible with tincture of opium 

13. Name the different pharmaceutical substances placed before you 

in 

ra^ btte. Mata - 4 ' containing pulv. opii. 5. 


20^/i September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Anatomy — Examiner, J. H. Corbett, M.D. 

1. Describe the relations of the stomach, its coats, vessels, and nerves 
2 Describe the articular surfaces and ligaments of the shoulder joint, and state the 
relations of the surrounding muscles. e 

3. Describe the rectus abdominis muscle. 

in L D rdf^eot! ig8mentS ° f ‘ ,le ™ arJ Uadder - and th0 60reral fct organ 

6- State the boundaries of the third ventricle of the brain, and mention the parts nre 
senting themselves on opening into the lateral ventricles 1 ™ 

7 fte - and “ ode ° f attribution of the middle meningeal artery 

“ d with ~P«* 5 

9 8 : Detrrtt e P :r^izr d relatio,is of the **■**“ «■ *• 

10. Describe the temporal artery. 


20th September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Physiology — Examiner, J. H. Corbett, M.D. 

1. What is the nature and use of the gastric secretion? 

2 . How is hone pnmordially developed ? 

3. State some recent researches as to the use of tho pancreatic secretion. 

4. What are the peculiarities of the circulation within the head, chest and abdomen ? 

r=«=S 

6. Describe the processes of mastication and deglutition 
nerye “ “ penments ™ d o “ order to determine the function of the portio dura 

8. Describe the structure and action of the iris 

9. Describe the transparent media of the evo ind •• . tl 

correcting or counteracting spherical and eh/omatic ab™atX°™ 0B8 ” * hat ^ &r 
tissue ? “ Phy81cal pr0perties and toicroscopical characters of the white fibrous 


20ffi September, 1850, 9 o'ehek, a.m. 

Anatomy — Examiner, J H. Corbett, M.D. 

1. Describe the membranes of the brain 

and’Sr^rrrfte °^n. wUeh C ° mp0Se tho ***-. “ d describe the cervical 

4. Describe the pybraZand the^rekZMrfZZf? 611 ™® 8 ' Tesaels > and llerves ' 

■ 5. Mention the bones which enter into the dlfferent portions of the duodenum, 
describe the relative positions of the upi-vp* -om'+i enumerate the muscles of the eye, and 
6. Contrast the right and left 125 * mtb,n . the 0rbital region. 3 

relation with these .vessels. d bl arteBes S mention the stages and parts in 

cular relations. ' mgulnal canal 5 lts commencement, termination, boundaries, and vas- 

9 8 : f 

nected with it ? P cted > and ® what manner are the spinal nerves con- 

.11. Describe the phyS°pro°pertSf md° ^ left TentricIe of the heart? 
t ““- p p tl0s and microscopical characters of the yellow fibrous 

12. Describe the structural anatomy of an artery. 
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20/Zi September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Physiology and Comparative Anatomy. — Examine r, J. H. Corbett, M.D. 

1. Mention the changes in the state of the blood resulting from respiration. 

2. Trace the gastro-pulmonary mucous membrane, and state whether it presents the 
same features and is subservient to the same offices through its entire extent. 

3. State some facts and experiments, in order to prove venous imbibition or absorption. 

4. Mention the usual classification of joints, and give an example of each description of 
articulation. 

5. Give an outliue of the mode in which the function of respiration is maintained 
respectively in mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 

6. Describe the chief peculiarities of the digestive apparatus in a ruminant animal. 

7. Describe the sensible phenomena which attend the action of the heart. 

8. Explain the nature of the reflex function performed by the spinal cord and its nerves. 

9. Give an explanation of the arterial pulse ; mention some observations made with a 
view to determine its cause ; describe the varieties in its condition under different circum- 
stances. 

10. State whether the circulation of the blood within the cranium is influenced in any 
respect by the process of respiration. 


21.si September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, John Blyth, MD. 

1. Oxygen and protoxide of nitrogen are brilliant supporters of combustion; how may 
they be distinguished from each other ? 

2. Give the formula and the mode of preparation of the glacial phosphoric acid. 

3. How is phosphorus prepared ? Show the mode of converting it into the “amorphous” 
form, and state its properties under the two forms. 

4. Explain the process for the extraction of iodine from kelp.. • 

5. Explain by symbols the preparation of carbonic acid; give its properties, specific 
gravity, and composition by weight. 

6. Explain the law of multiple proportions, and illustrate it by examples. 

7. Metallic potassium and sodium are freely exposed to the air for some days ; state 

the changes which they undergo, and in what manner the resulting substances are, by 
simple inspection, distinguished from each other. . , 

8. Give the process for preparing potassa fusa. State how the salts of potash are best 

detected in solution. . 

9. What is meant by “ combination by volume?” Illustrate by examples. 

10. Explain the processes for preparing calomel, both by precipitation and by sublimation; 

show the mode of detecting the presence of corrosive sublimate m it. . 

11. What is the nature of an oxysalt? State the rule by which its neutrality s 
estimated. Give examples by symbols, of neutral salts of protoxides, md sesquioxides. 

12. IIow is the magnetic oxide of iron of the Pharmacopoeia prepared? Give its 

and also that of the resulting compound by the same process, when only one hah ot the 
iron has been oxidized. , 9 

13. HCy, HC1, NO,, are in the same solution ; how are they detected ( ■ 

14. Show the mode of analyzing qualitatively, a solution containing the follow g 
salts Hg,ONO. PbOKO, BaONO. KOSO.. State the special reactions for the 

detection of the individual substances. . , . wan+ifms iTi each 

15. Give the two modes of preparing iodide of potassium; explain the 

°Te. By what simple process would you distinguish a nitrogenous from a non-mtrogenous 
substance?^ ^ symM s, the products of decomposition by fermentation of grape sugar, 

(C 1&" What is the specific gravity, and the greatest strength of prepmed by distil- 

lation alone from fermented fluids ? How is absolute 0 f 

19. Give the mode of preparation, the properties, and products ot decomposition 

“ SS“onld you detect diabetic sugar and bile in urine ? 


. bid September, 1855, 2 . o'clock, p.m. 

Natural Philosophy.— Examiner, G. Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

th |“"Chould you investigate the ratio of the forces which balance on a bent 

scales ? . 
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4 (a.) What is the pressure per square inch, at a depth of fifty feet beneath the mrf. 
of the sea, if a cubic loot ol stilt water weigh (J41bs. ? unaco 

(6.) Show why a direr would not be crushed though subjected to this pressure 

5. If i of a vessel bo immersed when floating on water, and * when floating on nitric 

acid, what is the sp. g. of the latter? ° 11111 10 

6. Why can a man exist in dry air at a temperature so high that it would cause death if 

the air were charged with moisture ? ueatn it 

I. Explain how the same materials which form warm clothing will servo to keen ice ™ i 

8. Define evaporation and ebullition, and state bow the latter may bo made to ' 
place at a temperature lower than the boiling point of the liquid. 

9. If the mercury in a barometer stand at 29-8, when, if the vacuum were perfect it ■ 

should stand at 30 inches, what is the density of the air above the mercury ? * ’ “ 

it b^hl^mpr3leT° tS ° f a thei ' mometer makoit a sensitive instrument, and what make 
nelativ® dttricS 6 eXp “ mMtS estaMish » Zircon positive and 

aciMated S s“SdT Cti ° nS ” “ VOltai ° WU ° f “ d 2i " C ’ «“*<* * water 

22nd September, 1S55, 0 o'clock, a.m. 

Zoology. — Examiner, Dr. Melville. 

1. Give a sketch of the homology of the exo-skeleton in the Crustacea 

2 . btate the mode of circulation in Fishes, and point out the manner in which it h* 

converted into that which exists in Reptiles. "men it may be 

3. Give a tabular view of the classification of the animal kingdom rl.c ■ , , , 

and state the diagnostic characters of the sub-kingdoms or types ’ included; 

an ° f ^ ^P 08 or clas8cs of Mllusca, and give 

Botany. 

pla 3 nt Gl ™ a Sk 1 ° f tbe mor I*° lo S Ical relations of tbo different organs of a flowering 

4. Give a tabular view of the classes and sub-classes of tlie vegetable Hncri™ r 
to tlie natural system, with their diagnostic characters vo = ot “ J e kingdom, according 

6. Refer the plants on the table to their respective Limean classes and orders. 


HONOR EXAMINATION IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

28th September , 1805, 2 o'clock pm 

M_V and Diseases or Women and Children. Examiner, Professor BoUrtij, M.D. 

ft r£i 

in ~ -terea, to 

What additional use doesftirmlbTuetrve n tl o fore “f ^ tho of a ? 

iMtaxssar;^ 

What is tUpMuuSppwS,^ ," 00 ™ h “ < ®* ^ mother, 

elimination and transmission of nutrient particles and f W t i° ' , exist8 “ tl10 placenta, for the 
7. By what experiments has Schwann jSSf,®" tle d<J P“rati<m of tho total blood? 

to the development of the chick • is the presence ? x ko tu:itl0n of its blood is essential 

incubation ? Ine Presence of oxygen necessary at all stages of 

wherein the human totns, 

of an hour and yet, on beiug exhumed revived • !? ler . e lfc la y for fully a quarter 

still-born children, laid aside for dead havino- oft nan ^ 0tl ® r in stances are on record of 
takable signs of vitality is there any thinf’iwf & ^S^ened period, shown unmis- 
exemplified by the characters of its blood wfnVh n , atural condition of the foetus, as 
tenacity of life ? S 01 ltS blood ’ whl <* “ a y, to a great extent, account for this 

appearances ? If ““ 
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10. A woman, within a few weeks of her foil term moot. -j * 

and the stethoscope fails to detect any more the fetal n “f! dert * 1 a rigor ensues, 
expect the dead fetus to be thrown off? teart : W “ hm what time we 

11. Is there any exception to this rule; that is to sav f . ... 

without curtailing the duration of pregnancy ? maY a ^ tns P e ™k m utero, 

1 ?■ tV woman in the ninth month of pregnancy is ..r.i n .. - 1 . ... 
duties ; she unexpectedly fools urgent symptom/ as ff detivo. * P erf ? rIm . n S her household 
of the child bei/g expelled, she luld^loses'^ "p/ofut 'Xtife “ » \ Ut “ Staad 
tho haemorrhage to proceed, not from the uterus but from the vVl/ t * 1 Su P pos i ng 

and subsequently, to which tho woman is exposed ? ’ °* h at th ° bme 

/‘I l“ l ow 1 m , any ma T , the fcotal llBad present when labour sets in at the full time * 
Contrast tho 1st and 3rd positions as to the relations of the sutures and fontanelles to the 
pelns, when the head is entering, and wlnle passing through the cavity of the pelvis- 

ttfe^t tHe **“ WhGn « “ “*■ " situatioi/of 
lab^ 

m its dimensiDiis. lie finds the first stage of labour almost completed, and satisfies Sm 
sell that there is an undue prominence of the sacral promontory, but not to such an extent 
as to render it impossible for tho fetus to pass : the fetal heart is heard beating steadily 
What modes ot delivery have been recommended under such circumstances, and what the 
arguments used by the advocates of each ? 

17. In the former series of questions we considered the situation where an encroach- 
ment upon the, cavity of the pelvis by an organ, not naturally within the pelvis, might 
occur most readily. Describe now tho progress and ultimate position of a descent of the 
bowel m that direction, and how you would distinguish it from a prolapse of the vagina, 
from an abscess o,r an encysted tumour in its wall. If it complicate labour, what manage- 
ment will it require ? 

18. Describe the origin, progress, and nature of ovarian dropsy, and how distinguish- 
able from ascites. 

19. What effects do ovarian tumours of some standing produce on the peritoneum ? 

20. Multilocular and unilocular cysts (not in their nature malignant) may burst into the 
peritoneum. Why is it that sometimes a fatal result follows this accident, while at others 
no bad consequence ensues ? 

^ 21. A child of four years of age is brought to you affected with dyspnoea. On stripping 
him you perceive a peculiar conformation of his chest — the sternum prominent, and the 
sides of the thorax concave outwards. Analyze the symptoms this child presents, more 
particularly as regards the respiratory movements and cardiac pulsations ; and state what 
line of treatment will be most beneficial. 

22. A child is placed under your care, who is stated to have had remittent fever, from 
which he appeared to be recovering, when he was attacked with occasional pains in the 
abdomen, and diarrhoea. He is now emaciated, pulse quick, skin dry; he is unable to 
hold himself upright, and on being placed in the horizontal posture, lies on his hack with 
his knees up. The abdomen is prominent, tender to the touch, and fluctuating. What is 
the nature of the ailment, tho general principles which should regulate the treatment, and 
the post mortem appearances, if fatal ? 

23. This disease occurring in a young woman, and progressing stealthily, has been con- 
. founded with pregnancy. What are the points of resemblance, what the distinctive marks ? 


2 Gth September, 1 So 5, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, G. Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

1. An uniform lever, three feet long, and weighing 5 lbs., rests on a fulcrum 6 inches 
from one end ; what weight hung from that end will establish equilibrium. 

2. Show that a rough plane may be so inclined that a body set in motion down it will 
slide without change of speed. 

3. (a.) What is the principle of work ? 

(b.) Define stable, unstable, and neutral equilibrium, and give examples of each. 

4. Prove, from mechanical principles, that- when a cylindrical vessel containing water is 
spun round its vertical axis, the surface of the water will become concave. 

5. If a bottle 10 inches high be filled with mercury, and if its neck be closed by a piston, 
whose end is half a square inch, and which is forced down by a pressure of 50 lbs., 
to what pressure per square inch will the bottom of the bottle be subjected? 

6. Point out why, if there be an enlargement on a blood-vessel, there is more pressure 
there tending to burst it than elsewhere. 

7. Account for the action of the common syphon. 

8. Explain how a system of vibrations may constitute a wave, and state the direction of 
the vibrations which constitute waves of sound in air. 

I 
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9 . By what experiments may the identity of statical and current electricity he established ? 

10. By wliat arrangements may magnets be produced by the agency of electricity, and 
by what may electricity be produced by the agency of magnets ? 

11 . ( a .) How may it be shown that the eye is incapable of vision at the punctum ccccum? 
(6.) Account for the illusion in the stereoscope. 

12. Account for the formation of an optical image by a convex lens. 


26th September, 1S55, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Practice of Medicine. — Examiner, Doctor Gordon. 

1. What authors have described the existence of physical phenomena in inflammation of 
the peritoneum, and what are the observations which have been made ? 

2. What are the different circumstances under which sanguineous fluid lias been found 
in the cavity of the pleura ? 

3. In the month of February, a gentleman, after riding homo from a dinner party, was 
seized with vomiting and severe pain beneath the cartilages of the ribs on the left side ; 
he was kept awake all night, sitting up in bed with his body bent forward. When visited 
next morning he had a very anxious and distressed countenance — constant nausea, with 
occasional vomiting and singultus ; the pain continued, and was increased by inspiration, 
or motion, or manipulation, while gradual deep pressure did not annoy him ; he had con- 
siderable symptomatic fever ; he still preserved the same posture ; the abdomen was 
strongly retracted, and there were no auscultatory phenomena in the thorax except that 
the respiration iu the left lung was rather feeble. The disease not being recognised pro- 
gressed. State — 

(a.) Tour diagnosis in the above case. 

(£>•) What were the probable phenomena which subsequently proved its nature ; and 
(c.) The line of treatment you would adopt. 

4. What is the pathology of cyanosis? 


27 th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, cun. 


Chemistry. — Examiner, John Bhjth , M.D. 


1. What is the law of the diffusion of gases ? Point out the distinction between real 
diffusion and the passage of gases through moist membranes. Explain in what manner, 
in respiration, the feeble diffusive power of carbonic acid into atmospheric air is apparently 
increased. 

2. Explain in symbols the products which are obtained by heating ferro cyanide of potas- 
sium with dilute and with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

3. Explain the reactions which take place at the commencement, and towards the end 
of the process for preparing nitric acid, when one equivalent of ICO NO, is heated in a 
retort with one and with two equivalents of HO, S0 3 , respectively. 

4. How much of the first hydrate of nitric acid should be obtained, according to theory, 
from one pound of nitrate of potash, and how much sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*85 is neces- 
sary for complete decomposition of the salt, the residue in the retort being bisulphate of 
potash ? 

N.B. — N = 14 : - S = 16 : - 0 = 8 : - K =39. 


r" ^ ie difference between constitutional water, and water of crystallization, 

b. Give examples of real acid salts, and show how such acid salts as bisulphate of potash 
are really neutral compounds. 

7. What is the nature of a basic salt ? In what manner has it been shown that many 
basic salts can be regarded as neutral? Exemplify this in the case of basic nitrate of 
copper (4 CuO, NO. + -3 HO.) 

®V HoW is tartar emetic prepared ? What are its properties and reactions with acids, 
alkalies, and. HS : give its formula, as well as that of the salt of antimony, which remains in 
S ° q 1 p U e m °ther liquor, and state the nature of both, whether neutral, acid, or basic, 
in vir+T f of the different alums. To wliat system do the crystals belong ; and 

i T* w \ do tlie dlffer eQt oxides replace each other ? 

iU. Explain the phenomena of Endosmosis and Exosmosis, according to Dutrochet. 

IT 6 °* * he ® udl0m ftric modes of determining the amount of oxygen in atmos- 
1? JwJ th + - r T lts obtained b y employing NO„, are incorrect 
mustratX e^pkl 11 WGen Gremacausis and Putrefaction, as defined by Liebig ; 

these' hearfs • 1 ^ ean ^n y 01 ° rii'rf ox y dlsin S and do-oxydising agents? Arrange under 
the action of S Cl ®° ,S C1 5 - C1 ° 5 " ascent H ? 5 Fe OSO a ; Sn Cl. Show, in symbols, 

rdtmte of nf 5rTS B^bhmate ; of HS on per-sulphate of iron ; of Fe 0S0 8 on 

14. Explain the Bhar^ pktmUm ’ and of C1 011 sul P haf ' e of manganese. 

tte " namo< 
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IS. What is tlio nature of a compound radical iu organic chemistry ? Give examples of 
salogen and basyl compound radicals. r 

17. Describe the process of fermentation by which Lactic and Butyric acids are formed. 
. 18 ' E^>n. according to the news of Liebig and of Mulder, the manner in which oxygen 
IS conveyed from the lungs throughout the circulation. 


27th September, 1855, 2 o' dock, p.m. 

Surgery. — Examiner, Christopher Fleming, M.D., F.R.C.S.I., M.R.I.A. 

1. What are the essential differences in the symptoms, the progress, and the treatment 
of Phlegmonous and of Erysipelatous inflammations ? 

2. Specify those cases of burns and scalds in which the prognosis is most unfavourable ; 
mention the probable causes of death in such, and the periods at which it may occur. 

3. Whether was the carotid artery first tied in a case of injury or of disease? If in a 
case ot the latter, name the disease, the surgeon who operated, and give the result of his 
operation. 

4. Where is the common carotid artery tied with most facility? Describe the several 
stages ot the operation, and name the ordinary period at which the ligature separates. 

5- In what situations may the bladder be punctured? State the cases in which the 
operation is i called for ; mention the requisite appliances for such; and give the special 
operations in detail. 


2 Sth September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Botany. — Examiner, Dr. Melville. ' 

1. State the arguments for and agaiust the axial theory of placentation. 

2. Describe the phenomena exhibited in the germination and development of ferns. 

3? Describe the plants placed on the table, using the appropriate technical terms as to 
form, relative position, colour, Sic. 

4. Give the characters of the natural orders: — Liliacece , Euphorbiaceee, Solanacecc ; and 
mention the principal medicinal products dei'ived from each. 

Zoology. 

1. Define the class Entozoa ; state the diagnostic characters of the groups into which it 
is usually divided, and mention the leading phenomena connected with their mode of 
generation and development. 

2. Point out the anatomical and physiological characters which separate the Amphibia 
from the Reptilia ; and give tabular views of the orders in each, with their leading 
characteristics. 

3. Give a sketch of the homology of the vertebrate skeleton, and point out the principle 
which determines the number of vertebral segments in the cranium. 

4. Enumerate the families of the Quadrumana; and mention their principal peculiarities 
as to organization and mode of life. 


2 2nd September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children. 

Examiner , Professor Doherty, M..D. 

1. When the uterus in the human subject is in situ, and imimpregnated, what is the 
relative position of the fallopian tube, the proper ligament of the ovary, and the round 
ligament at their insertion into the uterus ? 

2. To what extent is the uterus connected to the bladder before, and the rectum 
behind : is it possible for any other organ to interpose ; if so, in which of these situations 
is the displacement more likely to occur ? 

3. What preparation does the uterus make for the reception of the impregnated ovum ; 

what was the opinion formerly entertained respecting the formation of the decidua vera 
and reflexa ; what the modern doctrine ? ....... 0 

4. What portion of the womb retains longest, after conception, its original dimensions ' 
Does the late expansion of the part alluded to explain why loss of blood Irom a certain 
species of malposition of the uterine contents occurs only towards the close ot gestation ! 

5. A woman in the third month of pregnancy has had hemorrhage for some hours, 
accompanied occasionally by pain in the hypogastric region; on examination, the cervix 
uteri is found to have become altered/so that the vaginal portion of the uterus has 
assumed an oviform shape what prognosis will you make, and why l 

6. If you wish to promote the expulsion of the ovum in such a case, whac means will 

you employ? How is it that ergot, given for the purpose, may produce an opposite eliect / 
How would you remedy this untoward operation of the drug . ■ . 

7. Give a detailed account of the duties of the accoucheur m a perfectly natural case oi 

Iah 8™Awoman, near the termination of gestation, is going up stairs; without any previous 
warning, the liquor amnii gushes away i-within what time will labour most probably set 
in ? T o 
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9. May this premature discharge of the waters prove prejudicial during the progress of 
the labour ? 

10. Under what circumstances is it right to rupture the membranes artificially? 

11. What would lead you, at an early stage of labour, at the full time, to doubt that the 

fcetal head presented : — can the stethoscope give assistance in determining the point : at 

what stage can the nature of the presentation be determined ; and what rule, derived from 
this fact, should be observed in the management of every case ? 

12. State the distinguishing marks, firstly, of a breech, and secondly, of a foot, presen- 
tation. At what stage of the labour in such cases should artificial aid begin ? Describe 
the manipulation to be adopted, and state the dangers to which the foetus is inevitably 
exposed, and the injuries that may be inflicted on it, during the delivery, by an incompe- 
tent accoucheur. 

13. How soon after childbirth does the secretion of milk usually set in : what symptoms 
accompany it. May a mistake be made regarding the condition of the uterus at that 
period ? 

14. What is the rule of practice, as to the time when the infant should be applied to the 
breast : what ill consequences arise from a premature application, what from too much delay ? 

15. Describe, anatomically, the milk ducts in the human mamma. Is there any thing 
observable in the position of the nipple which may be regarded as a special provision, having 
reference to the natural attitude of the nursing mother ? 

16. If it he desirable to put back the milk, what means would you employ? Explain 
particularly the mode of applying a compressing bandage to both breasts. 

IT- When an infant sucks, what causes the milk to flow into its mouth : why does coryza 
greatly incommode it 'during the operation? 

18. What peculiar apparatus, for the ejection of the milk, is attached to the mammary 
gland in the marsupialia : why is such a provision necessary ? 

19. What is the correlative peculiarity in the fauces of the young kangaroo during 
lactation ? 

20. Is there any group of animals in which a very similar arrangement of the fauces 
prevails permanently to subserve the conditions of their existence ? 

21. To what derangements is an infant liable who is nursed with unwholesome milk? 
Is there any peculiarity (that the microscope reveals) which, properly belonging to the 
colostrum, may move pernicious to the child, if persistent beyond its usual duration : 
within what time, according to Donne, should this peculiarity disappear ? 

22. Why are convulsive affections so much more common in early life than subsequently ? 

23. Describe a ease ot meningitis of the spinal cord. Under what circumstances has it 
prevailed endemically in Ireland ? 


39 tk September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.vi. 

Modern Languages. — Examiner , Professor Frings, P1I.D. 

German I. 

A. 

1. 92djet jlcmntit ba$ 2Bprt " Seutfd) ?" 

2. ffletjev cvElfivt fid; bic SSernjanbtffiaft jtoifrfjcn ber beutfebeu unb cnfllifrf.cn Spradjcn ? 

3. SBovaiiS fddttjsm bie Pjitok'gcn, bap bic S'cutmicn 5jWcj) m Urfynmg? fine ? 

4. 9Bcbuvd) uutcrfdjeibct fid) Me beutfdje ©yratfje befonbew sou bm anbern ncucen Sweden ? 

5. ain't gab boil 2>cittfd)ni ben 9kmcu " ©ermancu ?” 

■ i ' •3* »“* ”>«” »“ «w Stamp*# Set bmlfdjtit SMi in, lotcn Mm ? 

7. omUjiii Bntram nnifaft bic ba bnitfdjtn Etmjje m i[,vm cvfitn 8lnf,ingtn bis 5,1 i()nm 

gcgenn'avttgcit ©taitbyunftc ? J 4 

AJf b " ma> f" ,ut f ,rn) t, Mlnbmig mil irjtub ciutt anbml ®|n.TO$t, imb mil 


it jii'ettcit fparticiv bic Worm betf SnfinififiJ bcibcf;aitcn, tmb untcr Jwfdjeit 


1. Dlcmie bic bcntfrfjcn Sctttooder, bie 
Itmfldubm. 

S l “S ei l‘ " ®“ *“1*' *6ev iiii(Tj," nnb “ Sinn (tut* mk." 

, “ f bic * ®><« «< Stusimijmcu ,mb iwidjt ? 

t. »«,, Mb m Sm hjtn it Jrttan#, unb In.,,,,, f, nub mi. nntofb I,*,,, fib (idj in btr Sins 

6 S 1 „ n" 1 ? !?*"* *+•* “f mm, nnb nw, mU tan SMjb.nd m,f ba- brita ? 

7 ““ 3 * to “ rtt «>WfMtt<n unb nns Snbe M Ent-M 

ntwiiihn. ‘ ^ 11 ”“ S ’ ** I*" 81 '” k “ °” i ' m dinaigm Signilljuinii^feiltu, bit bnlei 

8. SM$e StltoMti ttfmben i« ®nit|fyn ben bnranf fstgmbtu Snjimtlf »t,nc bus SJcWort ju ? 

Translate into German : 

buninessfor ainTOmei^^ inpedient ia all English parties of zeal, 

assemble, and instead of consulting un™ S \i, b btU ?*' or a “ hos P ltal endowed, the directors 
goes forward with success Wen aTe un? 07 14 i. b J wh!oh means the business 

n tne poor are to be relieved, the officers appointed 
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to dole out public charity assemble and eat upon it. Nor has it ever been known that 
they filled the bellies of the poor, till they had previously satisfied their own. And yet I 
could forgive this people their plentiful meals on such occasions, as it is extremely natural 
for every man to eat a great deal when he gets it for nothing: but what amazes me is, that 
all this good living no way contributes to improve their good humour. On the contrary, 
they seem to lose their temper as they lose their appetites ; every morsel they swallow, 
and every glass they pour down, serves to increase their animosity. 

Goldsmith. 


Fkench. — I. 


A. 

1. Que vculcnt dire les expressions “ Langue d' Oc et Langue d‘ Oil?” Lequel de ces 
deux dialcctes est devenu la langue franpaise d’ a-present, et quelle est la difference de ces 
deux dialectes ? 

2. Quelle est l’origiue de la langue franpaise? 

3. Comment les terminaisons latines : atio, io, or, tas sont-elles generalement rendues 
on franyais? 

4. Qui est-ce qui a porte la langue franpaise a sa perfection? 

5. \A qui les Franpais attribuent-ils le merite’d’avoir perfectionne Part d’ecrire en vers ? 

6. Nommez les langues qui ont contribue plus ou moins a enriehir la langue franpaise. 

7. Quclles sont les causes principales qui ont contribue b rendre la langue franpaise 
universelie ? 

8. Est-ce que l’orthographe franpaise d’a-present differe de celle du siecle de Louis XIV., 
et eu quoi ? 

B. 


1 . Quelle est la difference entre Savoir et Connattre ? 

2. Dans quels cas les Francais se servcnt-ils do 1’ adjectif au lieu de 1’ adverbe? 

3. Est-ce que la phrase suivante est correcte ? Si non, corrigez s’il vous plait : — 

•-< Mes soeurs s’etaient proposees de passer trois mois b, la campagne, mais des accidents 
impvevus les en ont empeches.” 

4. Mentionnez toutes les regies que vous saves sur l’emploi du subjonctit en tranpais. 

5. Est-il correct de dire, “ Je couperai vos oreilles?” Si non, corrigez et donnez la 

U e^ Quand le Paiticipe present est-il variable et quand ne l’est-il pas? Donnes des 

eX 7?*Montrez en quoi l’usage des nombres cardinaux differe en franoais do celui qn’ on en 
fait en anglais. . . „ 

8. Est-ce que la prose franpaise admet des inversions, et lesqueiles c 


II. 

Translate into French : — , c 

France and Englaud may each of them have some reason to dread the increase of the 
naval and military power of the other; but for either of them to envy the internal happiness 
and prosperity of the other, the cultivation of its lauds, the advancement of its manufactures, 
the increase of its commerce, the security and number of its ports and harbours, its piofi- 
ciency in all the liberal arts and sciences, is surely beneath the dignity of two such great 
nations These are the real improvements of the world we live in. Mankind are benefited, 
human nature is ennobled by them. In such improvements each ought, not only to endeavour 
itself to excel but, from the love of mankind, to promote, instead of obstructing the excel- 
lence of its neighbours. These are all proper objects of national emulation, not of national 

prejudice or envy . Smith — National Prejudice. 

Italian. — I. 

1. La Lingua Italiana, quella cioe che coltivano i letterati, no si usd e non fu ben siste- 
mata prima del che secolo ? 

2. Perch iN la lingua dei Troubadon era detta romanza / . 

3 Quali fra i restauratori benemeriti della Lingua Italiana, che scrissero poco innanzi 

del Dante sono digni di menzione? . , . , i„ 

4. Qual e l’opera di Boccaccio la piu pregiata, e a cm devo smgolarmente la celebnta 

d6 L S McTriomte gli uomiui grand! per quant! poffiete ricordam neUo secolo diciotteabno. 
fi Citate i pin celebri italiani Scrittori drammatici. . . . ^ . . *, 

Che sono i phi celebri Epici italiani ? Citate i loro poetici compommenti i pm con- 

siderabili. . . . . , 0 

s Che secolo vide nascere Lodovico Ariosto c 

9. In vista di qual opera le piu colto Nazioni d'tmamim consenso danno all Ariosto ll 

piroS'nel secolo diciasetteaimo d vide languir di uuovo U buon gusto della italiana 

letteratura? , , . , ....... . 0 

11. Come si forma il plurale dei sostantivi italiani . 
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12. Come, in italiano, si esprimano la comparazione di uguaglianza, o come so vn„r 

annunziare superiorita ? 5 °S ua 

13. Che secolo era detto “ II Secolo cl’oro” clella italiana letteratura, e perch r 9 * * 12 13 

14. Qaando il participio passato in italiano si rcgola col suo noininativo, c mimidn wi. 

sua concordauza ? 1 ooua 

n. 

Translate into Italian : — 

When I was a child of seven years of age, my friends, on a holiday, filled mv nocl-ets 
mth coppers I went directly to a shop where they sold toys for children; and, bS 
charmed with the sound of a whistle that I saw on the way in tho hands of another bov S 
I voluntarily offered hun all ray money for one. I then came home, and went whistlhj all 
over the house, much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the familv Mv hrotw. 
and sisters, and cousins, understanding the bargain I liad made, told me i liad mvenS 
times as much for it as it was worth. This put me in mind what good tilings I mH,t w 
bought with the rest ot the money ; and thoy laughed at me so much for my f„u? tl ,’f ? 
cried with vexation, and the reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle "are me 


Fit AN KLIN, 


29th September, 1S5J, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy.— Examiner, Dr. William Darker. 

1. How is a standard of weights and measures obtained ? 
be 2 se Jratd 1 ? ^ fre< ! noI1 % “ sulplmiic acid, and how may they 

Describe the modes of obtaining hydrocyanic acid, write in symbols tho changes that 
take place m the processes and describe tho means of ascertaining its strength and purity 
its uses°in medicine*^ 03 ”^””^ ammoma P re pared ? what are the tests ofits purity, and 
o' mi hat “ thC com P° sition of ‘bo ordinary Ferri Carbonas? 
bo 6 w riy dieted? COmm °" aduIteratimS ° f ™° ial and its salts, and 

of lp,®mtaead,. fte of °P ; ““ *> ^dicine, and the proportions 

8. How do we ascertain the strength and purity of acetic acid 9 
y. How clo we ascertain the purity of elaterium ? 

dm^:^ 

S " b8tanCeS -^tannic acid, and describe the 


39a September, 1SSS, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Matema Medica, Phakmacy, and Medical Jdmsfuudence. 

Examiner, Dr. William Barker. 

BpCCifiC Smity ° f SUbstaMeB as • of ascer- 

ascertri^dT^rion f ° ° f ° f “ dB ° f ^fic gravity be 

7. Describe symptoms of poisoning by strychnia. 

8. llow can strychnia be detected in mixed fluids 9 

in su PP°secl to be the source of poison in diseased animal food? 

?' WWW BOma “ f the Principal gaseous poisons and their m Motes 

of a child ? 11CU ™ a ' JCeS d Iead y<m *° 8ns P eot infanticide in a case of sudden death 

12. State the different modes in which lead may act as a poison 

13. Describe symptoms oi poisoning by belladonna. P 

lsi October, 1855, 9 o'clock, a .m. 

Akatomy and Physiology. -Examiner, J . 3 . Corbett, M . D . 

2. DeLt/ZE ^ cir S ldati ? n f the blood? 
engaged in that function™ 7 8 ” 1 ° res P lration - Mention the muscles and nerves which are 

4 ; gShe^ red corpuscles. 

6. Describe the nmbRieh^vein^nd^D^og^^c arteries^of^e^tl^ 1 ^ neF7eS aad * obeS ‘ 
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7. Describe flio structure of the veius. Mention the general plan on which the venous 
system is constructed ; state the forces which promote the circulation of blood through 
the veins. 

8. Give an outline of the function of ehylification, and describe the structural anatomy 
of the small intestines. 

9. What are the circumstances which influence the exact amount of carbonic acid exhaled 
by a man within a given period of time. 

10. Describe the inferior laryngeal nerves. Mention some experiments made on animals 
in order to determine their function. 


Isi October, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Anatomy and Physiology Examiner, J. 11. Corbett, M.D. 

1. Describe the several constituents of the shin, and state the function of each. 

2. Describe the recti postici and obliqui capitis muscles, and mention the parts which 
can be seen on dissecting into the space included between them. 

3. Describe the kidneys during fcetal existence, and state whether there is any analogous 
condition as a permanent arrangement in some animals. 

4. What explanation would you afford as to the cause of the first inspiration at birth. 

5. Describe the spinal membranes and the ligamentum denticulatum. State the office of 
each, and contrast all with the membranes of the brain. 

6. Describe the structural anatomy of the lobules of the liver. 

7. Describe the nature of the respiratory process, according to the views of La Grange. 

8. Mention the origin, course, relations, and distribution of the spinal accessory nerve. 

9. State the function of the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, and describe its origin, course, and 
mode of distribution. 

1 0. Trace the genito-urinary mucous membrane through its various inflections in the 
male subject. 

11. State the composition and use of the bile. 

12. Describe the origin, course, relations, and branches of the vertebral artery. 


1st October, 1S55, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Anatomy. — Examiner, J. H. Corbett, M.D. 

1. Describe the pharynx, its muscles, vessels, and nerves, and the passages which com- 
municate with it. .Till 

2. Describe the articular surfaces of the first and second cervical vertebras, and the 

ligaments connected with these bones. _ ... 

3. Describe the origin, course, and surgical anatomy of the internal epigastric artery. _ 

4. Mention the several parts passing through the upper orifice of the thorax, and their 

relative positions. . . 

5. Describe the prostate gland, its relation to the neighbouring parts, and the objects 
observable on opening into the prostatic portion of the urethra. 

6. Describe the origin, course, and branches of the ophthalmic artery, and draw a dis- 
tinction betwe'en the different sets of ciliary arteries. ' _ .... 

7. Give a description of the position, form, and connexions of the optic thalami. _ _ 

8. Describe the ligaments and articular surfaces of the bones forming the ankle joint, 
and state the exact position of the tendons, vessels, and nerves in relation with it. 

9. Describe the internal and external plantar arteries. 

10. Describe the chord® vocales and arytenoid cartilages. 

11. Describe the membrana nictitans of the bird. 

12. Describe the anatomical characters peculiar to the eye oi a fish. 


1st October, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Anatomy. — Examiner, J. H. Corbett, M.D. 

1. Describe the ligaments which connect the bones of the vertebral column. 

2. Describe the femoral artery in Scarpa’s space. ^ , nQ , ^ fpirmoro . 

3. Describe the articular surfaces, the ligaments, and synovial apparatus of the temporo 

maxillary articulation. . 

4 TWorihe the nterygoid muscles and their actions. . ... 

5. Describe the origin, course, relations, and branches of the internal maxillary artery. 

6. Describe the sub-maxillary gland, ana the course of its duct , f 

7 What are the irregularities with respect to origin of the obturator artery , m case o 

T“b\te 8 popS regLoin “he^S of MlitXaxteiy, and men- 
tion its branches. 
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EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF LL.B. 

%th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Law of Property and Principles of Conveyancing. 

Examiner, Professor Bai'ry. 

!• In the following instances of variance between tlio premises and the habendum ^ „ 
conveyance, state the result with reasons : 1 q 

Habendum. 

To A and his heirs. 

To A and his heirs. 


Premises. 

To A. . 

To A for life. 

To A for 21 years. 

To A. . 

To A for life. 

To A and his heirs. 

To A and his heirs. 

To A and the heirs of his bod} - . 


To A and his heirs. 

To A from the death of B. 

To A from the death of B. 

To A for life. 

To A and the heirs of his bod}'. 
To A and his heirs. 


F ' 0Perty 

th ° AC ‘ the of Deeds. 

4. Define privity of estate, and state under what circumstances it is material 
puLas?m“ ““ “ ^ ^ P ” Ctaer " b ° md t0 *» ‘o «*• «on of the 

r' Wl, w ? at “““ iS the Tend ° r of a Ieaso not bound to produce his lessor's title ? 
creditor 00nVeyanCee “ subsequent pichS “as ? against 

. 8. State the legal interest of a husband in his wife’s real nronnrtv in nAI!BA • j 

°° md stato th ° 

"** t0 

heirs of his body, and in defeult °of snch°is| 1 e“te C kfe? A S ”ff ’T 110 *° B a ” d tlu! 
S le g„™dt “■ “ d a “s the use to 

Can B make a titled a pnrchte“ rf ft? ^ I “" ° U thc «*“»* *™* 

26th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, cun. 

JmtsFRtjDEsc x— Examiner, T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. 

I — Analytical Jurisprudence. 

. 2. What 0 pro™ S “rtfLt\Z“uld°be Ide b T 1heT S ° d ' ‘° T’™ 1 hw ’ ™dicatoiy ? 
sistence and abundance ? ^ t le * aws > 111 order to secure national sub- 

ship to defeat" Thelilh^iah^t ^ ^ i>ossessioi ' s ' which it is a hard- 

tbis right to acquire may so far be correctlv <i A 1 ? 1109 i.l S Dot an alj soluto real right ; but 

which Dr. Heddie admits the propriety of to™;™ S ab ? Te P assa S?s, and the extent to 

4. How does Savigny classify the rio-hf* nnm ie , n f^ °* inheritance a real right. 

5. W hat are the chief “ tho P>™to law of a state ? 

«■ What are the chief adZta™ »“ t d “ d ™teges of trial by jury ? 

each of the superior courts of law ? 1Sa vanta S es of having a plurality of judges in 


, T * historical Jurisprudence. 

El f l! n “ f0r “ ify of the Common ^ < 

,»»'**** * 

to his legislative improveSsf pr °P erIy “Pliable to Edward I. in referenc 
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5. <f Both the intention and effect of the statute of fines seem not to have been justly 
apprehended. . - . . The liberty of alienation was neither necessary nor intended 
to be given by it ( Hallam .). “ With respect to lands granted to a man and the heirs of 
his body, the power of the ancestor is not now so complete as in the time of Henry III.” 
{ Williams on llielaiu of real property). Explain the foregoing passages, stating the prin- 
cipal changes which the law has undergone with respect to the right of alienating entailed 
lands, from the reign of Henry III. to that of William IV. 

6. Give a short statement of the causes which led to the establishment of separate 
systems of law and equity in England, and show the tendency of modern legislation to 
assimilate their functions. 

26th September, 1855, 2 o'cloch, p.m. 

Equity — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. State the Common Law as distinguished from the equitable jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chancellor, and describe his delegated jurisdiction. 

2. From what source does the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery over infants pro- 
ceed ? From what time, in history, has this Court taken upon itself to act on and. in 
behalf of infants, as Guardians ? 

3. Explain the doctrine of conversion. What circumstances are to be considered in 
determining whether a conversion is intended to be partial, notwithstanding general direc- 
tions to convert the whole fund ? 

4. Distinguish the cases in which the heir, upon whom a mortgaged estate descends, 
can claim to liavo the estate exonerated by the personalty, from the cases in which he is 
bound to take “ cum onere.” 

5. Describe a constructive trust, and give an instance. 

6. Why are not trustees of an equity necessary parties to a suit relating to the trust 
property ? 

7. Point out the difference between the powers of co-trustees and co-executors. 

8. Can a trustee purchase from the cestui que trust ? 

9. In what cases will the Court of Chancery execute gifts cy-pres ? 


Common Law and Criminal Law. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. What is the use and intention of the statutes of limitation? To what class of 

actions was the doctrine of limitation first applied ? And explain this doctrine as originally 
established. ... „ , „ . , .. , , , 

2. By what statute is the law as to the limitation of the Crown m suits relating to land 

now governed ? . , 

3. What is the practical distinction between a sum of money, agreed to be paid on 
breach of an agreement, being considered as the liquidated amount of the damage sustained, 
and its being treated as a penalty ; and on what considerations does it depend whether a 
given sum, in any particular case, falls under one predicament or the other r 

4. Give an example illustrative of the distinction referred to in the preceding question. 

5. When will an untrue representation, unaccompanied by fraud, vitiate a policy ot 

insurance ? , x „ . •. 

6. What is the usual form of a charter-party, and what engagements are usually entered 

into on either side ? 

7 . What is maintenance ? and distinguish it from champerty. CTArWn . 

8. How may the offence of conspiracy be described ? Is it an offence foi workmen to 
•combine together to raise wages ? 

9. What is a presentment, in its general and proper sense . , f f • 

10. Give the effect of 14 & 15 Viet., c. 100, s. 4, m reference to the mode of stating, m 

an indictment for murder, the manner and means of death. - f f 

n. What is the respective effect of a judgment on demurrer m favour of, and oi one 

aB 12.VhaSS 1 e e &rmerly existed as to the production of evidence/or the prisoner? and 

™ve‘the e effect of 14 & 15 Viet., c. 100, s. 9, in reference to the'eaee of a prisoner 

not completing the offence with which he was charged. manslaughter and 

14. May a prisoner, indicted for manslaughter, be acquitted of the manslaughter ana 

found guilty, on the same indictment, of a common assault . 


Civil Law. — Examiner, T. -E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B ■ 

1 ExDlain the following phrases— yus honorarium, jus civile, jus italicum. . 

2 In what sense hL the feoman law been styled by publicists the common law ! 

3 6'.T1 St“ 

!: sSfeittS® 1 ® 384 ' - - 

of Justinian. K 
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6. Give a sketch of the history of the civil law in England. 

7. What are the principal modes of acquiring property according to the jus gentium? 

8. Should an island rise in the sea, and another in a river, who would bo entitled to the 
proprietorship of the new land in each case, according to the civil law? 

9. Explain the terms usucapio, cessio bonorum, collatio bonorum, pointing out analogies 

and’ differences in English law. ° 

10 a. To what principle is the right of capturing the property of a hostile state referred 
in the civil law ? 

b. Is the application of the principle, in its full extent, to such property sanctioned 
by international law ? 

11. Explain the origin and application of the term postliminium. 

12. “ Although .they appear to have been ignorant of the practical utility of marine 

insurance, the Romans were familiarly acquainted with the contracts of bottomry and 
respondentia. ... In Great Britain, while the business of insurance is carried on to 
a greater extent than ever, the contracts of bottomry and respondentia arc now seldom 
resorted to,” ( Reddie on the Law of Maritime Commerce). Can you explain, to any extent 
the facts noticed by Mr. Reddie, by reference to the laws relative to usury ? * ’ 


27th September, 1855, 0 o'clock , a. in. 

Pleading, Practice, and Evidence. — Examiner , Professor Barry. 

1. What is the difference between a plea in justification and a plea in discharge ? 

2. Describe the plea of “ son assault demesne ,” and state what kind of^ulea it is 

technically. 1 8 

3. What is “ a departure ” in pleading ? 

4. How is an issue in law raised, and how tried ? 

5. What is trial “ by the record ?” and how does it take place ? 

6. What is trial by “ proviso ? ” 

7. What is the meaning of praying a “ tales de circumstantibus ?” 

8. How arc w ^ n f sse f compelled to appear and give evidence? and what is the obiect 
oi a direction called “ duces tecum," and in what is it usually inserted ? 

9. State some of the things, of tho existence and truth of which judicial notice must he 
taken without other evidence. 

10 - Wha* is the general nature of presumptions of law ? What are conclusive presumn- 
“°?? „ 0 s ° m ® “Stances where presumptions are not so, and may lio rebutted. 

“ a c’ m , P' 0 ™? bis own title, disclose the fact, that ho has hut ail equitable 

estate, may the defendant, his tenant, take advantage of such failure of title in his land- 
-rf, “t? on Bom ? instances in which a tenant may set up want of title in liis landlord, 
hefm'o meant .5 y the term " tlle best evidence ? ” In its absence, what is requisite 

ewdeuceT y “ b<S reoeired ? Wha * are *>>« degrees of secondary 

and S 4h U f™ Wha ! l’ riMi P le is i* flat “dying declarations” arc admissible in evidence? 
a bat circumstimces are requisite to be proved before they can bo admitted ? 

evidence wW ’ ^ stlmo f7 of a witness, who cannot be produced, is sought to be put in 
6 u m ji a * must be P roved previously to its admission ? 1 

15. Who determines the question whether a matter is admissible in evidence or not? 

Constitutional Law. — Examiner, T . E . Cliffe Leslie. LL.B ' 

Law ? H0W W<raU y0K Cla8Bify the Bl ' bjects ““PK^ied under the head of Constitutional 

3 ^Pariiament^has ^ political right., civil rights l 

AugnstaSM). Has ParHameut fSons^nd tfsTSare' 

created ? _ If it is untrue^ prove it to bfso ^ e ™ tenCe - llow taT0 th ™’ fonctions been 

arUt^toao^nT^b^temedT, 'to restrain the Crown from 

which the virtue of ancient time ‘ ““Pjement of those numerous provisions 

badeXt ° rted from tbe aad hdWds.”- 

$ n ba *. I s r f 3rred *». and when enacted ? 

reigns of the Edwards. ^ pr0 ™ 10ns made respecting arbitrary taxation in the 

mentary act passedTtiw 564 of Qeotnr 011 ™ 8 ACt ' 31 Car ’ °' 2 ’ and of tIle su PP le - 

Seotland to England! 'vdth dates' 1 baT6 1>blCC ™ tb ° P^dcal relations of Ireland and 

9. Hallam observe^thaT there n ^s°one etWCe f n abBol . ute and Pmite d monarchy? 
between the constitution of England and tJSf 
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27 'th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Colonial Law. — Examiner, T. E. Cliff e Leslie, LL.B. 

1. Describe the composition of tile government of India. 

2. Describe the judicial institutions of India, pointing out what yon consider their prin- 
cipal defects. 

. 3. Describe the constitutions of the colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 

4. Do the Ionian Islands form a dependency of Great Britain or not, in your opinion ; 
and why ? 

5. State the different modes of acquiring a dependency, with examples ; and point out 
the different effects of eacli mode of acquisition upon the law of the dependency. 

G. “ There is no system of personal law in the dependencies of England, such as existed 
in Western Europe soon after the conquests of the German barbarians, and as now exists 
in Hindostan,” (Lewis on- the Government of Dependencies ) ; what is meant by the 
existence of a system of personal law in Hindostan ? 


27 th September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

International Law — Examiner, T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. 

1. On what grounds does Hallam question the validity of the argument, that Mary 
Queen of Scots as an independent Sovereign was not amenable to any English jurisdiction? 

2 “ One of his captains cruising in pursuit of five Spanish galleys, and finding them 
take refuge in the little French port of St. Tropez, was not withheld by the peace which 
still subsisted with France, but entered the harbour after them, and by the aid of a fireship 
reduced them to ashes,” ( Mahon’s History of England, chap, xxiv.) ; was this a violation 

of International Law ? , , , . . „ „ „ i - 

3 State the meaning you attach to the phrase « balance of power in Europe ; and on 
what occasions forcible intervention for its maintenance is, in your opinion, legitimate. 

4. Give a short account, with dates, of tho principal treaties relating to the balance 

° f 5 ° State the principles of International Law relative to the effect of a war between 
two States upon public compacts between them, and upon private contracts between then: 

i^b^Jat changes has the present war produced in the practice of mantime hostilities 

the mode in which International Law has been 

cultivated during the following periods : . f 

(ct.) From the age of Grotiusto that of FutencLort. 

(61 From the age of Pufendorf to that of Wolf and Moser. , 

c ) From the ago of Wolf and Moser to that of Von Ompteda and Von Martens. 

8 Are there any circumstances which tend to account for the . diligence and success 
with which the branch of International Jurisprudence relative to the conflict of laws has 

been f “^^a^fdLed mnnicipal laws into two classes, which they call respec- 
A £3 ~ X Phonal stats f . On this distmebon 
whether the law of the domicil, or lex fort, or ex r Exelain the phrases in Italics, 

cases of conflict,” {Commentaries on Universal Pubhc for tie 8a l„ „£ 

10. “ Suppose a contract is made m England between Engli for to, 

lands situate m Jamaica, and the vend® ’ a ? t Sff c ' nstitu te £20,000 EngEsh.” 

" ) According to the currency of which country should 

nations,” {Lord Mansfield)- Explain this. 


EXAMINATION FOR DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

18$ September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Theory oe AomcucTunE .-£«« Professor Hodges, M.D., F.C.S. 

... rnc.-niurtivelv of the ash of wheat and oats. 

1 . State the average per ge C ?“I°,£ e sh forming) substances respectively contained 

2. Mention the amount of 'n*?g < dried ; _ w beat, oats, beans, Indian 

in 100 parts of the seeds of the toiiowu 0 I 

corn, , ... - „ pnu -; ne Peruvian guano, and the commercial value 

3. What is the usual composition of genu P S _ 

isssr£i!sZ£SS^ - 
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5. What is the explanation of the advantages of fallow? 

6. Mention the effects produced by the presence of an excess of water in the soil and 
the benefits derived from its removal. 

7. Describe the various methods adopted in tho preparation of bon.es for manure and 
explain the chemical changes produced in tho manufacture of vitriolized bones. 

8. What amount of soluble bi-phosphate of lime and of nitrogen should a sample of 

super -phosphate, stated to have been prepared from bones, yield on analysis ? 1 

IS th September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Practice of Agriculture. — Examiner, Professor Ilodges, M.D., F.C.S. 

1. Take tho plan of the farm submitted, and mark upon it the proper direction in which 
drains should run, and the situations in which you consider tho sub-mains and mains should 
be placed. 

2. State the operations required to prepare the soil for tho flax crop, and tho method 
of managing the crop. 

3. What quantities of seed per acre arc required to sow the following crops broad-cast— 
flax, wheat, oats, barley ? 

4. Describe the peculiarities and mode of action of the reaping machines of Hussey and 

‘Cormick. 3 

5. Give an account of the arrangements and machinery required for tho distribution of 
liquid manure, by steam power, as adopted in Ayrshire, and on the farm of the Commis- 
sioners of Education, at Glasnevin. 

6. State the plans to be adopted for the preservation of farm-yard manure. 

19 th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

History and Diseases of Farm Animals — Examiner, Professor Ilodges, M.D., F.C.S 

1. Describe the chief distinguishing peculiarities of the breeds of sheep 

2. To what cutaneous diseases are sheep specially subject 9 L * 

t&P* are the principles which should guide tho farmer in tho management of fattening- 
5. How would you ascertain the value of a sample of milk ? 


19 th September-, 1855, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Surveying and Mapping. — Examiner, J. England, A.M. 

1. Describe the method of making a survey with the chain 

2. Calculate the quantity due to the offsets in the annexed field-book 


20 

0 


0 


670 

550 

500 

350 

220 

150 

0 


0 

35 

25 

0 

10 

20 


3. A chain when compared with the standard is found to ho , . t , 

error would this cause in a survey made with it and cnnrnn+a i 0n fi n V° 0 -„f 11 ° rt > 

4. State the methods usually employed for $£*£££* “ ^ 3 ° P - ? 

on o 6 f ?ht work "*"* 3 ^ With tho Prismatic compass, and the checks 

7 ‘ h f- V f” ie f SC 5 ls i ™ d Pirate it by an example 

the iumenl J 8 ° f th<> ^ level wMch *> he made at each settiug-up of 
8- How may the vertical position of the staff be insured 9 
E f °^ do y° u check the field operations in levelling ? 

readings, the* datum to^taken^Too!— leveUms field ' book , and reduce the following 


11 . 

12 . 


Back. 

10-56 

8-72 

5-42 

3-21 


Fore. 

6- 40 

7- 35 

6- 54 

7- 48 


State1& 
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20tft September, 1855, 9 o'cloclc, a.m. 

Arithmetic. — Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, A.M., F.T.C.D. 

• ]. Calculate the income tax on £230, at Id. in the £l. 

2. Tho liabilities of a grazier being £3,467 19s. 6 d., calculate the amount of his assets, 
in order that he should be able to pay 7s. del. in the £l. 

3. Tho price of 15 cwt. 3 qrs. 6 lbs. of beef being £33 3s. 9 d., calculate the price per cwt. 

4. Find the interest on £371 10s. for SI days at five per cent, per annum. 

5- Calculate the number of square yards in 30 acres. 

6 . Multiply 32-51 by -06, and divide 53 25 by -05 ; in each case explaining the process 
employed, by the aid of vulgar fractions. 

7. Reduce the circulating decimal *'234' to a vulgar fraction, and account for the process 
employed. 

8 . Add together 

1111 

2 3 4 5 

9. Tho price of butcher’s meat in 1813 was, in England, £4 5s. per cwt. while the price 
in 1827 was only £1 15s. 4^cZ. per cwt. ; calculate the rate per cent, of the fall in price. 


21s£ September, 1855, 9 o'cloclc, a.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner , John Blyth, M.D. 

1. What peculiarity in the rate of expansion does water exhibit on cooling from 46° to 
32° F. ? Of what importance is this anomaly in the economy of nature ? 

2. Describe the mode of forming thermometers; explain the three scales commonly used, 
and show tho manner of converting the degrees of the different scales into each other. 

3. State, shortly, the laws of chemical combination. 

4. Explain in symbols, the formation of oxygen from a mixture of chlorate of potash and 
peroxide of manganese ; what part does the manganese play ? 

5. On boiling freshly-fallen rain-water, a quantity of gas is obtained ; state its composi- 
tion compared with atmospheric air. 

6. What is the usual process for obtaining ammonia? Give its composition and pro- 
perties. - 

7. Describe the different varieties of carbon and their properties ; explain the grounds 

on which peat- charcoal is used as a fertilizer. _ ... 

8. Give, in symbols, the processes for preparing carbonic acid and carbonic oxide ; give 
their composition by weight, and their chief properties. 

9. Giye the process for manufacturing oil of vitriol. What are its composition, specific 
Gravity, and properties ? Why is tho commercial acid frequently coloured ? 

& 10. What is the composition in equivalents and volumes of the oxygen compounds of 
nitrogen? State the mode of preparing nitric acid. _ 

1 1 . Silica, in the form of sand, is quite insoluble m water ; by what means may it be 

rendered quite soluble, what are its properties in the soluble state, and by what further 
means mav it be reconverted into the insoluble form? . ... „ ,. . 

12. What is the formula of the hydrate of common phosphoric acid? Give the mode 
of detecting this acid in soluble aud in insoluble compounds. 

13. Show the reactions by which silica, in the ashes oj. vegetables, may be detected by 
means of fluoride of calcium. 

14. Wbat is the nature of a salt? ■ . 

15. Show how ALOd, FeO, CaO, KO,NH 4 0, in solution together, can he separated from 

each other by general, and detected by special, re-agents. . . . 

16. What is the difference between clay and alumina ? Give the mode of preparing the 
latter, its properties and formula, and state the reason for adopting such formula. 

17. In what manner is the quantity of ammonia m a manure ascertained ? 

18. Whence is the source of the carbonic acid which is found m the ashes of plants? 

21 st September, IS 55, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Elements of Physios. — Examiner, G ■ Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

1. If, in a system of pulleys, there be two sheaves in the movable blech and two in the 
fixed block prove that forces in the ratio of 4 to 1 will balance. . , c . , « 

2 A leverflS inches long, has a pivot through its 
are hung from its ends, where must an additional weight of 6 lbs. be hun a to pioauce 

eq s! U Stote't he principle of work, and reconcile with it the decrease in the speed of a railway 

tram after the steam has been cut off. ( ,, aoc . anriH 

4. Explain how the earth’s motion causes the change of the season. . ... 

5 If T Of a vessel be immersed when floating on water, and J when floating on mine 

a tl-Kctt S Sf^ 

against the bottom ? ^ cu i,; e f 00t 0 f TO ter weighs G2J lbs. 
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7. If an upright tube, 4 feet long, be attached to a bladder, and the whole filled with 

water, what pressure per square inch tends to burst tlio bladder? n 

8. Why does no dew fall under a shed ? 

9. What will be the length of a bar, whoso co-cflicient of expansion is 0-000012 if i+ fi 

temperature be raised 20°, its original length having been forty feet ? * s 

10. Prove that a convex lens will magnify. 

_ II*. describe some experiments which establish a difference between positive and neo-nti™ 
electricities. ° lvo 

' .\ 2 \ ^ bat aj ; e tlie chemical reactions in a voltaic cell of copper and zinc excited bv wntm- 
acidulated with sulphuric acid ? J 01 


22nd September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Zoology — Examiner , Dr. Melville. 

characters ^ llllJS ‘ Cal “ nd cllemieid composition of cbylo, and describe its microscopic 

2. Describe tbo course of the circulation in mammals, and the mode of proof. 

3. Give a sketch of the economy of life in the higher animals, and of its relations to the 

other kingdoms of nature ; pointing out the uses of the different constituents of food and 
the ultimate products of the altered tissues. ’ 

4. Give a tabular view of the sub-kingdoms and classes of the animal kingdom ; state their 
characteristics, and give examples. 

Botany. 

9 ' structure, position, and uses of the cambium layer in flowering plants. 

. efine the terms : estivation, stipule, corymb, gymnosperm, gynandria. 

1 T be Pj ienom ? na connected with the movements of tho sap, and the influences 
which heat and light exercise on those movements. 1 mnuencea 

f ° n the , t{ } ble t0 tlieir respective Linn can classes and orders. 

orL MmeS gIa “ os 0,1 th0 ,abI ° : and characteristics of the 


22?id September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.vi. 

Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography. 

Examine)', J. Beete Juices, M.A., I’.R.S. 

■•g«l?an?^^4ec^r*° ° f "**»•’ 

4 tho — » 

them from^achrether^ Stal8 ° f *“*“■ “ d «><" ^ 3™ distinguish 

5 SfiSu substances are most essential to the formation of a fertile soil ? 

23 S-* 7 * -r ; sra,lit0 -" *£-*»* 

aq r w S n ^ stratffied - wlS 2,’stmffied y ’ ® W 1Ch 310 ‘ SnOOUS 0nd whicl1 

0. What do you understand by “ drift 9 ” 

S. What IS the practical use of fossils in geology ? 

fo^X^ 

?' Kilr* class of stratified recks does Ireland principally consist? 

British islands ScSdiaria“ r8e ° f ^ 6tl ' 0am a “ d it8 etfect 011 the cIimate of tle 

no^eThl^hoTSrwWreiSv in the different countries of the 

of this limit ? State also the hpio-l + £ a fi devia * il0ns are there from the average course 
in England and Ireland S above tbe 8ea at wbicb wbeat leases *o be productive 


EXAMINATION EOR the DIPLOMA of ENGINEERING. 

18* September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

1 Dr , 1 D ™ 0 “ D Gmmtey hammer, J. England, A.M. 

% Drawatoue e &o 0 Sttes Centre?: Sp T’ 30; * 6 ’ 8 - 

atau 7 point. 1 . be same nse and span; also, a normal to its circumference 

also, a normal at any point in Gie'curva 0116 ^ 011 ^^ 11 ^ ordblate > being 4 and 8 respectively 
draw the section. * Cylluder m cut by a plane inclined at an angle of 30° to the axis 
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5. The same cylinder being cut by another plane parallel to the former, draw the 
development of the portion of the surface of the cylinder between the two planes. 

6. Draw the horizontal projection of a helix on a cylinder, the diameter of the cylinder 
being 10, and entire length of one entire turn of the helix 40. 

7. Describe the method of drawing a screw. 

8. Draw the horizontal and vertical projections of a spur-wheel, the axis being hori- 
zontal and perpendicular to the vertical plane. 

9. Do the same when the axis is inclined to the vertical plane. 

10. Place in isometrical projection a cylinder,— the height being twice the diameter of 
the base. 


19 th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Engineering. — Examiner, J. England, A.M. 

1. Give a cross section of a line of railway : 

(a.) In cutting, 10 feet clay. 

( b .) In embankment, 15 feet. 

2. Give a cross section of a turnpike road leading to a large town, with a specification 
of the materials required. 

3. State the general principles which you would adopt to keep such a road in repair. 

4. Design a road bridge to cross a river 60 feet wide, — the banks being clay for a depth 
of 10 feet, resting on rock; depth of river, 6 feet. 

5. Give cross sections of the rails and sleepers you would adopt for a line of railway, 
and specifications for them. 

6. Give an estimate for one cubic yard of brickwork, at the following prices: — 

Bricklayers, 45. per day. 

Labourers, Is. per day. 

Bricks, 25s. per thousand. 

Lime, 2s. per barrel. 

Sand, Gd. per barrel. 

7. Give a plan and section of the lock chamber, and gates of a canal. 

8. Draw up a bill of quantities for the above. 

9. Design a lattice girder bridge to carry a railway over a turnpike road, in an embank- 
ment of 25 feet. 

10. Design a timber bridge for the same case. 


19 th September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Sokveyino AND Mapping.— Examiner, J. England, A.M. 

1. Four stakes, B, C, D, aad E, being driven in the ground at intervale of 100 feet 
apart, a level being placed — 

Between B and C, reads B = 6 46 

„ „ C = 432 

C and D, „ G — 7 54 

„ „ D = 542 

D and E, „ D = 7 ‘22 

„ „ E = 443 

Rule the columns of a field-book, enter the above observations, and reduce the levels,- 

a railway, base 30 slopes 1**0 1. ~ icing 
10 feet under stake B, with an ascent of 1 in 200,— calculate the quantity of earth in the 

CT 3 tm w’hat quantity of land would be required for this cutting? 

4. State the advantages of placing the level midway between the staves. 

5. Describe the method of levelling with the theodolite. 

6. Describe the transit instrument and its adjustments. 

^l/escribe the method of making a survey for a line of radway. 

20 th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Mathematics. — Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, A.M., F.T.C.D. 

1. Multiply 31-72 by '003, and divide 7'06 by -02; in each case explaining the process 
employed by the aid of vulgar fractions. 
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2. A specimen of lead ore, weighing 4,000 grains, after cupellation yielded 3-7 grains 

of silver ; calculate the number of ounces, Troy, of silver to the ton. ° 

3. If £22 10«. pay the wages of 9 men for 18 days, calculate tlio amount required to 

pay 23 men for 5 days. 1 

4. Extract the square root of 186624. 

6. Two sides of a triangular field are respectively 123'2 and 76 yards, and the angle 
between is 49” ; calculate the area of the field, the sine of 49“ being '75471. “ 

6. The sides of a triangular field are respectively 53, 49, and 98 yards'; calculate its 
area. 

7. Calculate the logarithm of 54673243, the logarithm of 54673 being 4-7377720 and 
the logarithm of 54674 being 4 7377809 ; and explain the principle of the rule. 

8. Calculate the value of sec. 30° to three places of decimals. 

9- Find the value of x from the equation 

3*4-1 , 7*4-2 

■*— 3 -=6i + 2 - 

10. Calculate the values of x and y from the system of equations 

2*+y=lG | * 

3*_y=19 f 

20th September, 1S55, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Mathematics. — Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, A.M., F.T.C.D. 

1. If 11 men build a wall of a given length and 74 feet high in 17 days, calculate the 
fe™high° f da?S WhlCh 20 men WlU requir0 t0 taild a wal1 of tho same length and 10 

2. Solve the equation — 

Vct-\-x-\-V a — 

^a+x 

3. a. In a given circle inscribe a regular pentagon. 

' a °! nt ° ut . tJl . e importance of this problem in connexion with trigonometry, and 
deduce by its indirect aid the numerical value of sin. 1 8" to three places of decimals 

4 ' nrovo ? tW ll rt;'A fie fl Ure “ b j dcscribed 011 the a >tlcs of a right angled triangle, 

p ove that the figure described on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 

figures described on the sides. 

" 1 §rch°r uot a oiicl0 whoBe area sbau b ° o,iuai to th ° sum ° f th ° aroas ° f 

5. Prove that — 

sin 2 fl — cos 2 0 =sin' 0 — cos‘0. 

6. Investigate the general expression for the area of a spherical triangle. 

7. Investigate the general condition that two conics— 

Aaf+ary+Cjd+Dai+Ey+F—O 

a* 5 4- bxy 4-c/4- dx + ey +/=0 
may be similar and similarly placed. 

21s< September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, John Blytli, M.D. 

anexSple iS ‘ ,18 ° f a BoIid * baa water ascertained ? Illustrate by 

tin 2 'irm!ri^^ to tot in vessels of gold, copper, 

3. Explain in symbols the formation ,4° p0ult °I G httllition is attained ill each vessel, 
and peroxide of manganese. What mart does'rt,™ fr ° m * mix 5 nre „ of oIllorate of potash 

4. Give the different mode. If ™. 1 ■ „ the play ? 

each case. ^ P ann g H ; explain the reactions which take place in 

o T ” te ” S0 *** ^ tb0 -“n of H in 

6. State; in volumes the L 8 5 ety J 8 * [ or preventing explosions, 
two chief gases, and the law in virtue 1 of” b ' t, be ata l os P berG > the specific gravity of its 

8. “ “ ? mWe of tho two ia form8a - 

9. What are the modificationTofsT * G -J e th i^ P ro P ert ' Ga . 
other. o{ sdl01 ° aclt >. nnd how may they be converted into each 

EX n ai ^ " temp0rary ” hardness in waters? 

place in the latter on solidification bv lnrurR 1111 ^ m01dara ^ What chemical changes take 
L 12. What is the essential jE y l° n ® ex P 0imre to the air ? 6 

the essential difference between a hydraulic and an ordinary limestone ? 
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13. What ia tie composition of gypsum before and after burning ? To what temnera- 
to poinlY eXP ‘° “ plaSter ° f Paris '” aad is the •>«** of exceeding 

difFerfr ° m ° aSt ” d ““ “° a? Gire F“— 

. Ar f n S° *le following metals platinum, gold, silver, iron, lead, zinc, copper, tin, 
an the order— lot, of therr malleability ; 2nd, of their ductility ; and state the iL„ 0 f 
.ascertaining their tenacity. 

16. Give shortly the process for extracting zinc from calamine : state its chemical pro- 
perties, and its relation to heat at different temperatures. 

ara produced S by allotro P io forms of bodies? Give examples and show how they 

18. What is meant by the neutrality of an oxysalt ? State the rule for such neutrality. 


2ls£ September , 1.855, 2 o' dock, p.bi. 

Natural Philosophy.— Examiner, G. Johnstone Stoney, AM. 

1. How may an inequality in the arms of the beam of a pair of scales he detected and 
its magnitude determined, and in what way can you weigh accurately with such scales ? 

Z. chow that the path of a projectile in a vacuum would be a parabola. 

tho sun would be needed to retain the earth in a circular 
orbit ot 95,000,000 miles radius, with a uniform velocity of nineteen miles per second? 

4. if half of a vessel be immersed when floating on sulphuric acid of sp. g. 1-8, and £ 
when floating on weak nitric acid, determine the sp. g. of the latter. 

5 a. What puts a limit to tlic exhaustion which can be effected by the air pump? 
b. Why is the labour of attaining a given vacuum much less with the double-barrelled 
air-pump than with the common single-barrelled instrument ? 

-6 a. Explain how the same materials which form warm clothing will serve to keep ice 
cool. r 


b. What arrangements of a thermometer make it a sensitive instrument, and wliat 
make it highly impressible ? 

7 a. Show that a convex lens will magnify. 
b. Point out why a micrometer cannot he adapted to a Galilean telescope. 

8. Describe some experiments which establish a difference between positive and nega- 
tive electricities. 

9. Point out why a voltaic battery of small cells should he preferred to a single large 
cell for telegraphic purposes. 


21 si September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Practical Mechanics. — Examine, G. Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

1. Explain how wheels under a carriage reduce the work to he done in overcoming 
friction. 

2. Prove that (neglecting the resistance of the air) the work done in moving a carriage 
up a rough incline = the work done in raising it through the height of the incline + the 
work done in moving it along a horizontal road, of equal roughness, through a distance 
equal to the base of the incline. 

3. Which of tho advantages which the steam pile-driving engine has over the common 
ram may be referred to the difference between stationary and rubbing friction ? 

4. a. State the principle of work, and illustrate it from the motion of railway trains. 

b. Point out tho source of the power which overcomes the resistances during the time 
that the speed is decreasing, after tho steam has been cut off. 

5. Enumerate the chief sources of useless work in water-mills. 

6. Find the power accumulated in a wheel weighing a ton, and making five rotations 
per minute, if its radius of gyration be four feet. 

7. Explain why a fly-wheel tends to equalize tho motion of machinery. 

8. Prove that the area of the figure traced by Watt's indicator, multiplied by the 
number of strokes made by the engine per minute, is proportional to the horse-power of 
the engine. 

9 a. Define the expressions, duty, horse-power, and efficiency (or modulus), applied to 
engines. 

b. To what precautions in the construction and management of Cornish engines is 
the amount of their duty attributable ? 


2,2nd September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography. 

Examiner, J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.R.S. 

1. What are the minerals entering into the composition of “granite,” “syenite,” “green- 
stone,” and “basalt,” respectively. ' . , . . , 

2. Describe the external characters and general chemical composition ot the principal 

minerals in the felspar family, such as orthoclase, albite, oligoclase, labradorite, &c., «c. 

3. What is “kaoline?” ^ 
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4. Describe the roots “sandstone,” “conglomerate,” “clay,” “slate,” and “limestone” 

mentioning any peculiar varieties of each. ’ 

5. Describe the principal characters of stratified and unstratified rocks, and their method 
of formation ? 

6. What do you mean by the terms “dip," “strike,” “lamination,” “cleavago ” “joint” 

“fault,” “vein?” ° ’ • ’ 

7. Mention any circumstances that occur to you in the composition or structure of rocks 
that are likely to impair their durability as building stones. 

8. What is the practical use of fossils in geology ? 

9. Give an abstract of the series of stratified rocks, with such of the characteristic fossils 
of each great formation as occur to you. 

10. Being asked to give an opinion as to the chance of obtaining coal by sinking through 

a dark grey shale containing the following fossils Strophomena (leptona) dcpressa ; Stro- 
phomena (leptsena) euglypha ; orthis biloba ; Rhynconella (terebratula) Wilsoni ; Calymene 
Blumenbachii ; Halysites (catenipora) catenulatus, or any one of them, what would be your 
answer ? J 

11. If instead of the above fossils the shale contained fragments of Belcmnitcs or Gry- 

phasa incurva, or pieces of Ammonites, what opinion should you give? J 

12. Describe generally the “monsoons,” and the wet and dry seasons of India, and their 
proximate causes. 


EXAMINATION FOR HONORS IN ENGINEERING. 

26th September, 18 55, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Theoretical and Practical Mechanics — Examiner , G. Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

1*. Investigate the strains to which a fixed axis of rotation is subjected during the 
motion. ° 

2. Show that it is essential to the equilibrium of gases that the temperature should be 
constant throughout each coucke de niveau. 

3. A particle is projected into a medium resisting as the square of tho Telocity ■ find its 

position and Telocity in terms of the time. J 

4 A uniform plank leans against a wall, giyen the length of the plank and tho coefficients 
eqiffiitekm etWe ™ '* ^ t l ° and S ronucl; investigate the limiting position of 

tional^o°the t time lle f ° l ' 0e ” centraI tbe araa swe P t 0114 b ^ the radius yoctor be propor- 

6. Proye that the normal force soliciting a free particle = where /> is the radius of 
curvature of its path. l> 

transmitting^ toid 6 reduction of P reBS ™'e which may exist at a contraction in a tube 
a ttistffijforce ?° f ^ ““ materi!j be simiIar ’ what is the ratio of their powers to resist 
be neglMt0d ’ “ ““velocity would give the 
° f 4b ° 

velocity oTfile’ J?* Weigbt - iS a ?” d faii™ of gyration four feet, is started with a 
JSSSfTr- mante and makes 100 rotations before stopping, what is the 
coefficient ol friction if its pivots be three inches in diameter ? 6 

knowiSmX^d-* 116 •' “ J’. 0 ' 1 .’ 8 “achine is a uniform disk, and that you 

. now p weight, radius, and coefficient of fnction, and the weights which are hun« over it 
investigate the motion, neglecting the rigidity of the cord, Tc ’ 

26$ September •, 18 55, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Natural Philosophy .—Examiner, G. Johnstone Stoney, A.M. 

1 a. If a cubic inch of iron be thrown into a vessel containing mercury and water, how 
much will be immersed in the mercury? 

uvwater? 1 * ^° n mus * a ^ ac ^ e< I 4 lbs. of cork to make it lose its buoyancy 

, M '— ! Sp- g. iron = S. Sp. g. mercury = 13i. Sp. g. oork = l. 

b WhlTu 7 “PPj re ™ to a violin bow increases its efficiency. 

, ; «x«r4“iw e l!eard at a dista ” oe ' wiil ° near at hand the 

petty of°matte?‘ 6XPmmeiltS “ d obBeTOtion8 « » blown that gravity is a molecular pro- 

4. Explain the construction and action of a Wool’s prism. 

crystal ilTt Jp'olMi^pe. ® ™' e tbeor f of tbe colo “in of thin plates of a double refracting 

ever^arf be°nut bi^ 1 " " dtb f dc ctrjcity b l’ Induction, the result is the same wbat- 
ei er part be put m commumcatiou with the ground. Explain this. 
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b. How liiay positive and negative electricities be distinguished by tile gold leaf 
electroscope ? 

7. If a cylindrical bottle, a foot High, and ■with, a very narrow mouth, be partially filled 
with water, and then gently inverted, a little of the water will flow out and the rest will 
be retained by the pressure of the air; if the bottle be then observed to be half full of 
water, determine the quantity which flowed out. 

8. By what experiments may the latent heats of water and of steam be determined ? 

9. Show that the magnifying power of a telescope given by Ramsden’s dynameter -4- - 

will bo the magnifying power of the instrument to a person whose distance of distinct 
vision is X, F being the focal length of the telescope. 

10. Prove that a combination of thin lenses in contact, which is achromatic for any one 
distance, is so for all distances. 

11. A pond, of equal depth throughout, appears to a spectator shallower at a distance 
than near at hand. Explain this. 

1 2. Show that the field of view of a telescope or compound microscope will be a maximum 
when tho pupil of the eye is placed at the image of the object-glass formed by the eye- 
piece. 

27 th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, John Blyth, M.D. 

1. State why water usually begins to freeze at the surface; explain under what condi- 
tions this process may be reversed, so as to dam up streams, and cause their overflow. 

2. Explain the theory of the artificial production of nitre. 

3. What is the composition of gunpowder ? Why cannot nitrate of soda, or chlorate of 
potash, be substituted for nitrate of potash, in its manufacture ? 

4. A piece of polished iron is exposed to moist air, beside another piece of the same 
kind on which is a small spot of rust : give an explanation of the different effects produced. 

5. Describe the process for galvanizing iron ; explain the principle on which its action 
depends. 

6. State the law of isomorphism; give examples, in symbols, of isomorphous salts. 

7. Give the reasons for the products which are obtained on evaporating the following 
solutions: — 1st. a mixture of protosulphate of iron, and of sulphate of copper; 2nd, the 
same mixed solution into which a current of chlorine has been passed, previously to 
evaporation. 

8. Explain the American and German metallurgic processes for silver. _ 

9. In what manner would an alloy, containing silver, copper, tin, and iron, be analyzed 
qualitatively and quantitatively? 

10. Give the preparation, composition, and properties of corrosive sublimate. . How is 
it applied in the process of “Kyanizing," and to what property may its antiseptic virtues 
be ascribed ? 

11. Mention the composition of the most important fulminating powders: state the 
mode of preparing the compound used in making percussion caps. 

12. Chlorate of potash and sulphuric acid were found in the fuses of the Russian 
“ infernal machines ;” explain their action. 


27 th September, 18 55, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Surveying and Mapping. — Examiner , J. England, A.M. 

1. Describe the method of measuring the base line of a trigonometrical survey, and of 

reducing the measured base to the sea level. . , , o „ 0 

2. When in a trigonometrical survey the three angles of one of the triangles exceed 180 , 

how would you calculate this triangle ? . 

3. Describe the method of making the survey of a tidal river. 

4. How would you lay out railway curves with the chain and theodolite? Calculate the 
angle which a chord of £ chain subtends in a circle where radius is 20 chains / 

5. How would you lay out half widths on the side of a Ml / „ <{ 

6. Describe the method of determining the “ hydraulic mean depth and mean 
velocity ” of a river. 

28th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Civil Engineering. — Examiner, J. England, A.M. 

1 . State the precautions you would adopt to prevent slipping of a railway embaniment 
formed on the side of a hill. 

2. Give a design for a tubular girder bridge, 60 feet span. 

3. Also for a lattice girder bridge of the same span. 

4. Give an estimate and specification for either of the above cases 

o. Give a design for an iron roof for a railway passenger shed, 60 feet span. 

6. Give a specification for the materials employed m the preceding. 

. I £ SlStp* urging lOolatasper minute, with 

a fall of 2 feet per mile. ^ 2 
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28^/j September, IS 55, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography. 

Examiner, J. Beete Jukes , M.A., F.R.S. 

1. Describe in general terms the external characters and chemical composition of the 

Rowing minerals: — Quartz, common feldspar, mica, hornblende, augitc, olivine. 

2. Define “ quaquaversal dip,” “ anticlinal and synclinal line,” “ contortion,” “ inversion ” 
and “ denudation.” 

3. What are “gneiss,” “mica chist,” and “primary limestone?” and how did they 
become what they are ? 

4. Give the chemical composition of “ serpentine state its use, and mention the prin- 
cipal localities where it occurs in the British Islands. 

5. What is a mineral vein ? 

6. There is a general rule as to the inclination of faults, and the intersection of mineral 
veins, by which the direction of the “ shift ” or “ throw ” can bo calculated on ; state this 
rule, and explain it by means of diagrams. 

7. What form will the angular blocks of columnar basalt assume on weathering and 

what is the origin of that form ? 05 ' 

8. What are the subdivisions of the carboniferous system of Ireland, as given by Dr. 
Griffith, in his geological map ? 

9. Explain the geological structure on which the possibility of artesian wells depends. 

10. In travelling by railway from Cheshire or from Devonshire to London, we meet 
with few or no tunnels till we pass Birmingham on the one line and Bristol on the other * 
but there are several large tunnels both between Birmingham and London and Bristol and 
London : describe the great features in the geology and physical geography of that part 
of England which rendered these circumstances inevitable. 

11. We pass by railway from Dublin, across Ireland, to Galway, to Limerick, and to 
Cork, without tunnels, and without any deep cuttings : describe so much of the geology 
and physical geography of Ireland as shall explain the possibility of thus crossing from sea 
to sea in Ireland, while it would be almost impossible thus to cross any part of England. 


2Wi September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Drawing and Descriptive Geometry. — Examiner, J. England, AM. 

1. Draw the horizontal and vertical projections of the heading and coursing spirals of 
an oblique arch, the arch being semicircular on the square, angle of skew 4o“, span on the 
square 30 feet. 

2. Draw the joints on the face of this arch. 

3. Determine the angle which one of these joints makes with the corresponding joint on 
the soffit. 

4. How (geometrically) would you reduce an angle to the horizon ? 

5. Draw the curve of intersection of a right circular cylinder and sphere. 

6. Also of a right cone and cylinder. 

7. Give an isometrical drawing of a bridge for a railway in a 20 feet cutting. 


lsi October, 18 55, 9 o'clock, a.m. 


Mathematics — Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, A.M., F.T.C.D. 


1. Investigate tile cube root of 80-621S68. 

2. Convert into a decimal shape — 

3+ - 


7 + tV 

point out the significance of the result, and demonstrate the truth of the interpretation. 

3. Investigate the numerical value of the Napierian base, namely, e = 2'7182818. 
t' p™ 1 , a fo , dlng rule . r by which any augle may be instantly trisected, mechanically, 
three given chcSs° metnCall5r & CHCle wil0Se area e< l ual to the sum of the areas of 

inscribed * n a S^ en circle so that one side may pass through a given 

measmed from the Slde f mterce P. t 0,1 tlie P°lar of the point segments which, 

rneasui ed Irom the. middle of the polar, contain a constant rectangle. 

least surface. tmngular PJ ramids of given base and altitude, find that which has the 

an^axirnastm^brrniff^ 1 ^ fan . ctioila } equation of a surface of revolution described round 
9 Exol-iin ^tbe ^ ^ on S m > and making with the axes of co-ordinates angles l, m, n. 

^ c “ s deoimaIS iL ™ lgar 


ls< October, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 


Mathematics.— Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, A.M. , F.T.C.D. 
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2. Investigate the characteristic property of the periodic time of revolution in this case. 

3. Explain the construction of a horizontal sun dial, and investigate the formula which 
determines the extreme hour line. 

4. Given the sun s azimuth at setting, and his altitude at six o’clock, find the latitude of 
place and decimation of sun. 

5. Investigate the general expression for the solid contents of a sphere. 

6. Integrate — 


dx 

a'-i-x 1 ’ 

7- Express Newton’s “ law of cooling,” namely, that the quantity of heat lost by a body, 
in a given time is proportional to the excess of heat in the body over that in the sur- 
rounding medium, by a differential equation, and integrate this equation. 

8. W rito down the general equation of a spheroid, and investigate the expression for 
its solid contents. 


EXAMINATION FOR DIPLOMA IN ELEMENTARY LAW. 

26 th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Law of Property and Principles of Conveyancing. — Examiner, Projessor Barry . 

1. What, comes under the legal definition of “ land ?” 

2. Explain the maxim, that all lands belonging to any subject are held of the Crown, 
either mediately or immediately. 

3. Define an estate, in fee simple, and explain the exact meaning of the expression, 

“ seised in his demesne ,” as of fee. 

4. Land is given, by deed, to A and his Assigns for ever. What estate does A take? 

5. Explain the effect of the statute “De Donis Conditionalibus ” upon estates limited 
to a man and the heirs of his body, and what was the occasion of this statute ? 

6. Land is given, by deed, to A and his heirs male, wbo dies, leaving a daughter only ; 
what is the effect of such a limitation ? and what would be the construction of the same 
words, if contained in a will ? 

7. Define an estate at will, and state why it is that tenancies, from year to year, have 
been, in modern times, more usual than tenancies at will. 

8. If A he tenant from year to year to B, will the tenancy be determined by the death 

of cither A or B ? , 

9. Give some account of the statute of " uses,” the reasons which led to its enactment, 

and the consequences to which it gave rise. How is this statute usually cited or described 
in conveyances and in pleadings ? . 

10. What solemnities were prescribed by the statute of frauds to render vahd a devise 
of real estate ? How have they been altered by the new statute of wills ? To wbat wills, 
in point of date, does the latter statute apply ? 

11. What are the two species of conveyances by matter of record ? 

12. What is an easement ? , 

13. What are the three different species of rent at common law ? and how may rents 

be created? ^ « 

1 4. Can incorporeal hereditaments pass by feoffment ? Do they lie m grant or in livery ! 


2 6th September, 18 55, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

J urisprudence. — Examiner, T. E. Cliffe Leslie , LL.B. 

1. Define municipal law , common law, equity. • , -i o 

2 What is according to Lord Bacon, the relation between public and private law 
3' State the views of Bentham and lleddie respecting the distinction between civil and 

cnmiml law, ^ foUowing p i iraBe s, and state your oirinion as to the propriety of 'the i dis- 
tinctions 1 they denote-y'MStitia attribute and exgUtnx, perfect and imperfect rights, 
rights of things and rights of persons, things real and „ b c de 

5. Explain clearly the nature of the change effected m the laws of France by tne 
Napoleon, and the objections to its introduction into Germany. 

6 Explain the method and uses of analytical jttnsprndence. 

accounted for ? - . 
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26th September, 1855, 2 o' clock, p.m. 
Equity. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 


1. Of what two distinct tribunals does the Court of Chancery consist ? and at what 
period did its jurisdiction as a court of equity begin to be established ? 

2. What estate in the property mortgaged has a mortgagor in equity? and what is the 
proceeding or suit in Chancery called which the mortgagee must take to extinguish such 
equitable estate? 

3. What is an equitable mortgage, and how may it be created ? 

4. What classes of subjects are exclusively dealt with by equity? and over what have 
law an d equity a concurrent j urisdiction ? 

5. What is the distinction between the relief afforded in a court of equity upon the 

breach of a contract relating to land, from that given in a court of law ? X 

6. How may a cause in equity be instituted? and what kind of pleading may be its 
commencement in the Court of Chancery in this country ? 

7. When are the proceedings in equity commenced by information? and in whose 

name ? ‘ 

8. What is a demurrer in equity ? and what arc the other forms or modes of defence in 
equity ? 

9. What is the object and effect of a suit “ne excat regno ?" For what kind of debt 
may it be instituted ? 


. 10 - Upon wlllt principle is the jurisdiction of a court of equity in suits for the atlmi- 
lustration of assets founded ? 

osuaHy^btaked” i ^ U ” Ctio " “ e T lii; y ? Mention some of the purposes for which it is 


26th September, 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Common Law and Chiminal Law Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. Into what two kinds may the municipal laws of England and Ireland bo divided? 
the 'cm'traryf refe- ** pLraSe “ ° ‘ <me wherco f the memory of man runneth not to 

of ®a “rticXonr^ ° f Se " eral CUSt ° mS ' ^ arc *• 

Jorl In rh* Wn f 8 may ^* ute8 bo di '’ idei ? Exploio the difference between a decla- 
ratory, a penal, and a remedial statute; also between what are known as enlarrin" and 
enabling, and restraining, and disabling acts. enlarging, and 

by 6 Brirish subjMts? “ t!l ° C0mm0n law obIi gatovy ™ a country discovered and colonised 

contralt'^bmil'/T Pl? c0 “f!? ct f Under what circumstances is it essential that a simple 

LseS of which “ TOto f?.WJ»t matters are essential in simple contracts, the 
insertion oi winch is dispensed with m specialties ? 

law* deal with h 01 ™ * oM injury and a crim0 - II »"’ 

9 Kiji" 6- * Define “misdemeanor. 

4^“XnlS„“Slo?? %0ffel0ny? md bet " ccn rrliat ages is his cap. 

andwhtffcto be^nldSlSl!’ 64 ! 60 ” ‘ P rinoi P aI in ^ first and in the second degree? 

to render a man a principal If ae kttorS 6 ? 113 ' 1 ™ 140 at ^ commission ° f tb ° “me 

mL nc?sf* e “ aCee8S0ry - Why Cal1 th6re be ™ accessories in treason or in misde- 

^ *“0 from the cause of 

are th^iflhrentmefhod7 of^i^hiriii^court Q ueen ’ B Bench cognizance? and what 

1«: How C,Viu™rs er ma1 j 1 ry n mnS * agree J? fore . a ™ of “dictment can be found ? 
peremptorily ? y prisoner on his trial for treason or felony challenge 


26a September, 1855, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

1 D 4 ClVIL U - V, ’~ E ‘ caminer ’ T - E ■ Cl ife Leslie, LL.B. 

2. The long divorce'#’ 'S^and aI ! d aIs0 as °PP ose d to jus gentium, 

twelve tables t he perpljedi * J L ** ’t? 8 * 1 rectmcilod . and instead of the 

“ of cM jliris ' 

4. Explain the classification of law unf?1?ff C< i’ “ stIt J tes ' a" 11 novels, respectively. 

et t tMngs ' “ d 

^ MampIe * 

“ Te an example of a quasi delict. 
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8. Define a codicil , and state the origin of this mode of disposition. 

9. Mention some of the principal events in the history of the Roman law, in the eastern 
empire, and in western Europe, after the time of Justinian. 

10. How was the Roman law first introduced into England? 

1 1. When was it excluded from the courts of common law? 

12. Does the fact referred to in the last question account for any peculiarities in the 
English legal system ? 


EXAMINATION FOR HONORS IN ELEMENTARY LAW. 

27 th September, 1 855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Law of Property and Principles of Conveyancing. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. Define an estate in reversion. What are said to be the usual incidents to reversions? 
When is the reversioner said to be seized of the reversion as of fee, and when seized of the 
land in his demesne of fee ? 

2. Describe the doctrine of “ remitter .” ' . 

3. Why cannot a remainder be limited after the grant of an estate in fee simple ? 

4. At what time must a contingent remainder vest in reference to the particular estate ? 
5 What gave occasion to the introduction in settlements of trustees to preserve con- 
tingent remainders? What was the nature of this invention, and by whom was it 

onginatedj words, whether of licence or agreement, essential to the form of a 

lease ? By what rule are words in a lease construed, if the words be ambiguous ? _ 

7 . What is the rule touching the admission of parol evidence to vary or explain the 

words of a deed? , , , 

8 Enumerate the usual covenants in a common lease, and distinguish such as are con- 
sidered as “ covenants running with the land.” By what statute is an asagnee of the 
reversion or of the lease enabled to sue on such covenants respectively ? .Refer to the 
case in which it has been held that the object of a power of appointment, contained in a 
devise of and affecting the reversion, is an assignee in law, within the meaning of the act. 

9 Describe a power simply collateral, appendant, and in gross. What regulates the 
relative priority of an estate or interest derived under a power conferred by a deed prior 

” joint tenants B dies having by will devised his 

share to 0. What estate or " 26, how did a will operate 

wills in this respect executed since the passing of the act . 

27 th September, 1855, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Jurisprudence. — Examiner, T. E. Cliffe Leslie , LL.B. 

I —Analytical Jurisprudence. 

» >•» » *• sntir - " ■"* - 

policy of the English lawrespectmg ti^iurisdiction of the Courts of Common Law ? 

3. What are the chief resort to whichever of the 

the FincipleB of 

B f cS y"es P t:^m° f th"s cf Bentham, any improvements in tee judicial 

6S ' f s£te briefly' ‘wLT^now of the nature and effects of the modem codes of France, 
Austria, and Prussia. , 

II —Historical Jurisprudence. 

! a To what juridical period do yon refer the establishment of fhe English County 
* Wh"es led to the decline, and recent revival of the importance of them juris- 

2. Mention°the t 

C ° 3 «" and treatises during the time specihed in tee pre- 
ceding question. .which the law has undergone with respect to tee alienation 

4. State tee principal f HI to that of William IV. 

of entailed estates, from the « me of U . of the right of devising lands. 
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on the case had been allowed by courts of law as often as occasion required the writ t 
subposna would have been unnecessary ; or, in other words, the whole of the present in* 
diction of the Court of Chancery would have been part of the ordinary jurisdiction of fw 
of Law, But, unfortunately, the spirit of the Statute of Westminster- the Second w asl 
earned out by the judges ."-Address of Sir R. Bothell to the Juridical Society, 1 2th Marti 

a. What enactment is referred to in tho last sentence of this passage ? 
h. What was the writ of subpeena, and when invented ? 

o. Explain the observation, that if actions on tho caso had been allowed as „ 
uZtol^ol **** I"*— 0,1 tho J^Miction which became peculiar 

27 th September, 185a, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Equity. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. Point out the fallacy of the notion that Equity is intended to abate tiro ri-reur of th» 
eommon Law, and explain why it should rathe!- bo regarded as ancillary to it 
- ' 7 . , e oaac * 111 "’luch Equity gives a married woman a provision out of her cliosos 

m action 111 derogation of tho legal right of her husband, or liis assignee. 

hasthe e7ec,l ete t are the whoIu of tlle dcbts ° f *>'“ “’stator, what power 

lias tue executor to prefer one creditor to another? 1 

«• 5X moan * tho sbatomeut of legacies ? and in what order do they abate ? 
o. What is meant by marshalling assets ? J 

6. How is a suit in Equity instituted on behalf of an infant ? 

been tZo S *“* ^ ««« * *«» 

o’ WI ,t t TV of ? hat 1Iartioa r iU Ji 9 ait y ™»«>dy the defective execution of powers’ 
groinTof rniSe?™ 3 ar ° 6 °“ in *° oonsidomti °“ when relief is sought upon the 

10. Upon what principle is tho doctrine of satisfaction founded ? 
may reE dSc a ov« y ? Mc,ltio “ tllG 011808 in wWeh a defendant or respondent 

uleadin 1 " hXhSiT. ! S “ f' Sf r0 7 v0r > or a supplemental bill, necessary ? What form of 
bS revivor? ^ C ° Urt ° f Ch “ 001 7 HegoUtion Bill (Ireland) in lieu of a 

27 th September, IS 55, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Common Law and Criminal Law.— Examiner, Professor Barry. 

paten^t™rb^ed? C ° mm0n LaW? “ d "' i,a ‘ U ‘ h ° ] ° n S° St l’°™ d for " hi ° h ^ 

hor a,ld “ 

wX Xel tvnTtb^ripHed n ? Cr0Sat °' S — (8 *■ “ * W In 

the efeotrf - A ' ? an , B enforo ° P a y m ™t of the debt, and how ? Explain 

mere notllnho TZIT ** “ ° f “* aild di8t “S- b *&•» 

mcide™tottTeidic a trf*' w a W !"* is re ’ uisit0 to ontitl ° “sts as 

entitle a plaihff t„ cos ts ? °“° 8 the «““*«*> of tbo Jodge Be obtained to 

between them* 0 WhSfa*thf ofexecutionat Common Law, and explain the differences 
7. What statute nnW* n dlstm0 . tKm b fween an extent in chief and an extent in aid ? 

" ™ a ‘ « 

5 ” uth " d 12th ‘ I2 ' f ” 

10 D&VwLt? 16 ” 4 k “ d ? of homi “ id o, and their degrees of guilt, 
what ambiguity has bXremoted by Jhe' t” Wm° iTS 1 Y*t TgS 1 ^ 

a^cftoXWion of 

-rence^^^^ 

2 1 th September', 1855, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Civil Law .—Examiner, T. E. Cliffs Leslie, LL.B. 
to the civil lawT ° f tde laW of E,1 S land d » you find the most remarkable resemblances 

3. WhltXir^ Xton tSTtnS ' aces betwcen tie two systems ? 

4. What do 'VXXfewf 8 of the llomau law ? 
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5. “ The Rhine,” said Napoleon L, “is mine, and the land through which it flows: Hol- 
land is formed wholly by the deposit of the Itliine, as the Delta of Egypt is by that of the 
Nile ; therefore Holland belongs to me” ( Colquhoun’s Civil Law). State the principles 
of the civil law applicable to this claim, assuming the facts to be as stated in the foregoing 
passage. 

C. Explain the contract of mandate, and mention any principles of mercantile and 
international law which have been derived from the Homan doctrines relative to this con- 
tract. 

7. Explain the origin and nature of fidci commissa. 

8. What is the contract of bottomry, and how termed in Roman law ? 

9. What wore the functions of the judices selecti? 

■ 10. The Roman law affords a model of preventive justice, from which very important 
branches of the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery appear to have been drawn ? 

11. The interval from the twelve tables to the time of Justinian is divisible into three 
distinct juridical periods ? 

12. Mention the names of the principal Roman jurists during the second of those periods, 
and in the time of Justinian. 


Appendix III. 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS. 


1. Fur the Degree of 
William Aickin, Belfast. 

John Martin Coates, Belfast. 

James Cuming, Belfast. 

John M'Neale Donnelly, Cork. 

Richard Eaton, Galway. 


Doctor in Medicine. 

Robert Ferguson, Cork. 

Christopher Joynt, Galway. 

Edmund Lawrance Monson Darken, 
Cork. 

Owen O’Hare, Belfast. 


2. For the Degree of LL.B. 
David Ross, a.m., Belfast. 


David Graham Barkley, Belfast 
William Bole, Belfast. 


3. For the Degree of Master in Arts. 


John Duggan, Cork. 
Robert Johnson, Belfast. 


4. For the Degree 
Robert James Arnold, Belfast. 

Henry Donovan, Cork. 

James Gibson, Belfast. 

Charles J. Hooper, Galway. 

James Lalor, Galway. 

Charles Lane, Cork. 

James Stuart Land, Cork. 

John Ferguson M'Callan, Belfast. 
William M'Cormac, Belfast. 

James M'Cully, Belfast. 


of Bachelor in Arts. 

Joseph Allan Millar, Belfast. 

John Moorhead, Galway and Belfast. 
Richard O’Leary, Cork. 

Edmund J. Palmer, Cork. 

Francis Petticrew, Belfast. 

George M'Cullagh Reed, Belfast. 
William John Taggart, Belfast. 
Raymond West, Galway. 

James Young, Belfast. 


Robert Johnson, a.m., Belfast. 
Alexander Deaves Kennedy, Cork. 


5. For the Diploma of Elementary Law. 


William Mason, Galway. 

James Dunne Pax;ker, a.b., Belfast. 


6. For the Degree of Engineering. 
Michael O’Kincaly, Galway. 


7. For the Diploma in Agriculture. 

Charles O’Hara, Galway. 

8 Far Certificate of laving passed first Medical Examination. 
James Matthews, Belfast. I William Hoche Bice, Cork. 

Edward M‘Sheehy, Cork. I 


DISTRIBUTION OF HONORS. 
In the Faculty of Arts. 
A.M. — Honors. 


William Bole, a.m. 


1. Classics. 

Honor— An Exhibition of £16, and a Gold Medal, 

2 English Philology and Criticism, Logic, Metaphysics, or Political Economy 
J and Jurisprudence. 

Honor-An Exhibition of £15, and a Gold Medal, . Kobert Johnson, 
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3. Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 

Honor — An Exhibition of £15, and a Gold Medal, . John Duggan, a.m. 

4. Experimental and Natural Sciences. 

Honor — An Exhibition of £15, and a Gold Medal, . David Graham Barkley, a m. 
A.B. — Honors. 

1. Ancient Classical Languages and Literature. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal, Raymond West, a.b. 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £10, . . . Richard O'Leary, a.b. 

2. English Language and Literature. 

Honor — An Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal, . James Gibson, a.b. 

3. Modern Foreign Languages. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal, Francis Pctticrew, a.b. 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £10, . . . Robert J. Arnold, a.b. 

4. Mathematics. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal, E. J. Palmer, a.b. 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £10, . . . Joseph Allan Miller, a.b. 

5. Natural Philosophy. 

Mathematical Physics Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, 

and a Gold Medal, . . . . . . E. J. Palmer, a.b. 

Experimental Physics Honor — An Exhibition, value £10, 

and a Gold Medal, Raymond West, a.b. 

6. Chemistry, and Chemical Physics. 

Honor— An Exhibition, value £15, .... John Moorhead, a.b. 

7. Natural Sciences. 

Honor— An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal, . John Moorhead, a.b. 

# 8. Logics and Metaphysics. 

Honor— An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal, . John Ferguson M'Callan, a.b. 

9- Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

Honor— An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal, . Charles J. Hooper, a.b. 

10. Engineering. 

Honor— An Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal, . Michael O’Kinedy. 

In the Faculty ov Medicine. 

1st Examination in Medicine : an Exhibition, value £10, . Wm. Roche Rice. 


In the Faculty or Law. 

xr , __ _ . . « 1- Elementary Law. 

Honor-An Exhibition of £10, and a Gold Medal, . Alexander D. Kennedy. 

JT ±^. “Weired on the Chancellor and Senate to admit Graduates of other 

iZ XTi™ *° ^ Degrees in the Queen’s Umversit” the De”™ of dS 

m Medicine was on tbs occasion granted to the two following gentlemen 

C p rot } ler V“” 0M -, to toe Royal Tyrone Artillery. 

Charles Croker King, M.D., n.H.o.s.r., M.R.I.A., Professor in the Queen's University. 


Appendix IV. 

Ordinance regulating r tie C™mnom, Forms, and Subjects of the Degree, Dipeoma, 
and Honor Examinations for the Year 1856. 

General Regulations. 

as the Examiner may deem necessaij ThJ 1 pa 8 GrS ’ ^ su< j h viva voa > interrogation 
papers. D 01101 Examination is to be solely by printed 

prescribed byThe Ordmanew fir theh”iTO C «™ reeS “ d Diplomas in all the subjects 
herein. respective courses, save where an option is given 

for), the questions betogrf a'l%her c£ltOT CODdUOted ^ e:IceI)t where s P eciaI1 y provided 
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The following Fees to the University are 
Secretary, before the Examination ; they at 
not required again for re-examination : — 

Degrees. 


LL.D., . . £3 

M.D., . . 5 

A.M., . . 3 

LL.B., . . 1 

A.B., . . I 


1 be paid by the respective Candidates to the 
not returnable in case of rejection, but are 

Diplomas. 

Engineering, . . £3 

Elementary Law, . 2 

Agriculture, . . 2 


The Names of Candidates obtaining Degrees or Diplomas will be published in alphabetical 
order ; those of Candidates obtaining Honors in the order of merit. 

The Examiners having passed Candidates for Degrees or Diplomas, shall select from 
them those whom they consider deserving of being examined for Honors, and shall return 
their names to the Secretary, with the result of the General Examination. None others 
shall bo entitled to compote for Honors, save for those in the Celtic, Sanscrit, or Arabic 
Languages, for which any Candidate who has passed for a Degree may present himself as 
a competitor, these subjects not requiring a preliminary examination.* 

Students passed for the Degree of A.B., may be examined for Honors in more than one 
department. 

The Examiners are to recommend for Honors solely on the ground of absolute merit. 
If, consequently, Honors shall be withheld in any one branch of study, the Senate may, 
on the recommendation of the Examiners, apply the amount to increase those in any other 
department. 

Candidates must furnish to the Secretary, through their respective Registrars, on or 
before the 1st of September, the several Certificates required by the Ordinances ; for this 
purpose they will be supplied by the Registrars with proper Forms and Schedules. 

All Degrees and Honors are conferred at the Public Meeting of the University. 

Faculty of Arts. 


Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and for Honors in that Faculty. 

Every Candidate will be required to answer for the Degree of A.B. in the subjects 
included in the Group A. of the following Table, and also to answer in the subjects of one 
of the three groups of subjects marked B. C. D. respectively ; the Candidate being allowed 
to select. 

1. Group A. — Required from all Candidates. 


J The Latin Language and Literature. 
a { The Greek Language and Literature. 
b A Modern Foreign Language, 
c Mathematics. 

2. e Special Groups in one of which the Candidates must answer. 


Group B. 


English Philology and Criticism. 

Logic. 

Metaphysics, or (in place of Metaphysics, 
Jurisprudence. 


at the election of the 
Group C. 


Chemistry. 

d Natural Philosophy. 


Candidate) 


Political Economy and 


Group D. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Physical Geography. 


a — In the Latin and Greek Languages every 
his examination in each language some two works of the following Classical Authois . . 


Virgil— First six Books rEneid. 

Horace— Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry. 
Sallust. . 

Terence— Adelphi . and Pkormio. 

Cicero — Orations against Cataline. 

Tacitus— Agricola and de Moribus Germanorum. 
Xenophon— Anabasis, Book, 2, 3. 

Homer— Iliad, four first Books. 

Herodotus — Book T. 
jEschylus — Prometheus Vinctus. 

Euripides — Medea. 

Lucian— Walker’s Selections. 


* Candidates for Honors in the Celtic, Sanscrit, or Arabic languages, arc 
soon as possible after the Degree Examination. 


requested to give their Names to the Secretary as 

M2 
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b . — In Modern Languages the Candidate will bo allowed to select for his examination 
the French, the German, or the Italian language, and will be required to translate from 
some two Modern Authors, in the language selected, and to translate an exercise from 
■English into the same language. m 

. c . — In Mathematics the Candidate will be examined in — 

The 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 9th Books oF Euclid, and in the Definitions of the 5th Book- 
Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

. Algebra, including the usual rules, to the eud of Quadratic Equations, with the Nature and 
Use of Logarithms. ua 

Plane Trigonometry. 

d— In the Examination in Natural Philosophy the Candidate will be expected to be 
able to give such mathematical proofs in reference to any question proposed as may bo 
supplied by the foregoing mathematical course. J 

e . — In the examinations upon the subjects of the groups selected by the Candidates 
the object of the Examiner will be to ascertain the extent and accuracy of the "cncral 
knowledge of each subject possessed by the Candidate. * ° 

The special Courses and regulations of the Honor branches are as follows 

1. Ancient Classical Languages and Literature. 

1 st Honor : an Exhibition, value £ 1 5, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor : an Exhibition, value £10. 

Tie Candidates for Classical Iloiiors will bo examined in the following course : 

Horace — Odes, Satires, and Epistles. 

Virgil — /Eneid, Books 1 to 8. 

Cicero — Tusculan Disputations. 

De Oratore. 

Actiones Verrinae. 

Juvenal — Satires, 1, 3, 8, 13, 14. 

Tacitus — Annals, Book 1. 

Histories, Book 1. 

Livy — Books 4 and 22. 

Terence — Adel phi and Phormio. 

Plato — Apologia and Crito. 

Thucydides — Book I. 

Herodotus — Book I. 

Alschylus — Prometheus Vinctus. 

Sophocles — CEdipus Colonccus. 

Homer — Iliad, 20 to 24. 

Odyssey, 12 to 18. 

Euripides— Medea, Alccstis, and Orestes. 

Greek and Latin Composition in Prose and Verse. 


2. English Language and Literature. 

Honor : an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

EnSsh' f U History, Philology, and Grammar of the 

P ?"° ds ’ Md m tho P i,,ci P lM Literary and Grammatical 
Criticism, as exemplified in application to various Authors in English Literature. 

3. Modern Foreign Languages. 

1st Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor : an Exhibition, value £10. 

MotefCgSoe s 1 ’ 1 ;“ mi S tt h \ mt0 F- mi0l °zy’ “ d Grammar of the following 
French, GeSniml 5 0 "?! 1 "German, or tho French and German, or tho 

also to translate* from English into *tl a , ndld ' lte ma 7 thinl; proper. He will bo required 
nation. S “ mt0 tho lan 6 ua S° <* languages selected by him for exarni- 

4. Mathematics. 

1st Honor : an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor : an Exhibition, value £10. 

The Candidates will be examined in the following Course : 

Euclid— Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 > 6. 

T^^heory'amrSo^t^n^of^^High^Equatio^s^' 0 ^^^ 65 Annuities. 

.tion and useo/^ and its Applications, and the Construe 

Lome sections. 

Differential and Integral Calculus. 

-Umerential Equations. 

SMSSSEt 


of Logarithmic Tables, 
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5. — Natural Philosophy. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 
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Subjects of Examination — 

Mechanics ; 

Optics, Geometrical and Physical ; 

Astronomy, Plane and Physical ; 

mathematically treated; and for another Honor, an Exhibition, £10 and a Gold Medal : — 
subject of Examination — 

Experimental Physics. 

Heat. 

Electricity. 


6. — Chemistry and Chemical Physics. 

Honor : an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

The subjects of Examination will be— 

Chemical Philosophy. 

Voltaic Electricity. 

Crystallography. 

Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 

7 Natural Sciences. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

The subjects of Examination will he — 

The Principles of Animal Structure and Classification. 

The Principles of Vegetable Structure and Classification. 

The Elements of Geology and Physical Geography. 

The Laws of Geographical Distribution of Plants and Animals. 

8. — Logics and Metaphysics. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination will be conducted in accordance with the Courses of Instruction in 
Logics and Metaphysics given in the Queen’s Colleges. 


9 Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

Honor : an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 


The Examination will be conducted in accordance with the Courses of Instruction in 
Jurisprudence and in Political Economy given in the Queen’s Colleges. 


10.— Celtic Languages. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination null include the Critical History and Philology of the Hiberno-Celtic 
language, with translations of passages from Authors of different periods, and re-transla- 
tions from English. 


11. — Sanscrit. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 


12. — Arabic. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 


Emulations for the Examination of Candidates for the Decree of A.M. 

A Candidate may proceed to obtain his Master’s Degree by examination in any one of 
the four following Courses of Study, ra. 


modern Foreign Language. f 


l Greek, Latin, and English ; a 


2, — English Philology and Criticism, 


Metaphysics, _ or (in place of Metaphysics, at the Election of the Candidate) Political Economy 


and Jurisprudence, 
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3. — Mathematical and Physical Science, which shall be considered us including the f 11 • 

subjects : — ° °«owmg 

Algebra, including the theory of Equations. 

Analytical Geometry. 

Trigonometry’, Plane and Spherical. 

The Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Differential Equations. 

Theory of Probabilities. 

Statics and Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics. 

Hydraulics and Pneumatics. 

Heat. 

Electricity and Magnetism. 

Optics. 

Plane Astronomy. 

Physical Astronomy. 

Miiovl Sciences, which dull be considered os including the folio, rag 
Experimental Physics. 

Laws of Chemical constitution and combination. 

General properties and preparation of Organic and Inorganic bodies, 
structure, Functions, and Classification of Animals, 
structure. Functions, and Classification of Vegetables. 

Zoological and Botanical Geography. 

Elements of Geology and Palaeontology. 

Elements of Physical Geography. 

Elements of Crystallography and Mineralogy. 

CcStoSnoS a Gold Model, will be conferred by the Senate upon any 
if be be recommended T,o 

Rigulatiom for the SSj*mt«Kw of Candidates for the Diploma of Civil 
Engineer or of Agriculturist. 

1. — Engineering Diploma. 

1. The Mathematical Examination of Engineering Candidates will include- 

and Decimal Fractions 
fa “ d ° f <3"ad»Uc Equations. 

Plane Trigonometry 

Elements of Spherical Trigonometry 

SSST 4 ” ° f “ d Trigonometrical Table, 

Descriptive Geometry. 

be conducted with^spLS ^efeteLe * to °2™’ ^hemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, win 
Candidate will be required to siumlv in i .S 3neen “® objects. In Natural Philosophy the 

<*™f *&"* mat “ al proo& as may 

each of the foUowing kind yi^-— j° P roduce 011e ^is own drawings of 
also Topographical Maps,’ with the Field honlS^’ aGcom P a ? ied b y Plans and Sections; 
were constructed. Candidates are i ^ obs ®rvations from which the whole 

drawings of Machinery. These drawing mend( ? d to produce Architectural drawings and 
the College as having' been ^f b o certified by the Teacher of Drawing in 

Candidates wiU be , the Candidate. 

Architecture, and wili be required fnrnL 0 ^ P M°!f Ct ° f Constructive Engineering or 
effect, with estimates and specifications * *^ ai ed propositions for carrying same into 

obtaining a practicaf lmowiedge a 01 ?f having been engaged in 

gmeer, for the term required hy the OrrK erui ^ u “ der tbe direction of a Practising En- 
U 7 the Ordinance under which he proceeds for his Diploma. 


# 2 — Agricultural Diploma. 

lhe Examination will include— 

nance, considered specially in their A f riGult . ural Diploma specified in the Ordi- 

The Candidate is recommended to^urnrh^A 1 * 8 to ^gnculture and Land Improvement, 
from winch they were constructed whffh 106 “T ® urve 3' s or Maps, with the Field-bookf 
tion m Surveying. ’ w “ olt ma y have prepared during his term of instruc- 
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The Candidate win be furnished with data for a project of Farm Improvement, and re- 
quirecl to lurmsli a detailed proposition for carrying the same into effect, with estimates 
and specifications. 

The Candidate will be required to exhibit and explain a plan previously arranged by him 
for keeping Farm Accounts. 

Honor Examination in the Department op Engineering and Agriculture. 

Engineering— U onor: an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination in Mathematics will include the following additional Course : 

The Higher Algebra. 

Differential and Integral Calculus, Differential Equations. 

Co-ordinate Geometry of two and of three dimensions. 

Spherical Trigonometry, and its applications to Astronomy and Geodesy. 

The first three Sections of the First Beok of the Principia. 

In the examination in Natural Philosophy and in the theory and construction of Machines, 
the subjects will be mathematically treated. 

Agriculture — Honor: an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

Faculty of Law. 

For the Degree of LL.D. 

Candidates will be”examine.d in the Laws of the Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts of 
England and Ireland, in addition to the subjects of Examination for the Degree of LL.B. 

For the Degree of LL.B. 

Candidates will be examined in the Law of Property, and Principles of Conveyancing, 
Jurisprudence, Equity, Common and Criminal Law, Civil Law, Pleading, Practice, and 
Evidence, Constitutional, Colonial, and International Law. 


LL.B. Honor Examination. 

Honor : an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

For Diploma in Elementary Law. 

Law of Property, and Principles of Conveyancing, Jurisprudence, Equity, Common and 
Criminal Law, Civil Law. 

Honor Examination in Elementary Law. 

Honor : an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

Regulations tor the Examination 0 i Candidates for Degrees and Honors. 

Candidates will be required to answer in all the subjects of the Coarse prescribed for 
the decree of MD by the Ordinance of 30th June, I860; or for the first or second 
tLtea unto the Ordinance of the 15th of March, 1852 These latter wffl be 
concurrent with the Examinations nnder the original Ordinance, and will be conducted in 
the same way. 

Honor Examination in the Faculty of Mebicine. 

1st Honor : an Exhibition, value £20, and 1 jv or Candidates electing to proceed tinder the 
a Gold Medal, - - " ' r Ordinance of June, 1850. 

2nd Honor: an Exhibition jalne . a |j or Candidates in the second examination 
Honor : an Exhibition, value £lu,^ano a j fte of 1Sth March, 1852. 


Gold Medal, 

Honor : an Exhibition, value £10. 


I UUUCl LUC Vtuiuou.v ' 

f For Candidates in the first examination under 
| the said Ordinance. 

By Order, 

Eobert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 


The Queen's University, 1th January , 1856. 

Carlisle. 

I George William Frederic®, Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant-General and 
General Governor of Ireland, do hereby approve of the foregoing Ordinance. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 

Thos. A. Larcom. 
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*8 APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 


V.- 


-Returns of Students attending tlie following Medical Schools and Hospitals 
Lave been received during tbe year ended June, 1856. 


Medical Schools of- 
Trinity College. 

Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Queen’s College, Cork. 
Queen’s College, Galway. 
Eoyal College of Surgeons.] 
Carmichael School. 

Original, Peter-street. 
Dublin, Peter-street. 
Jervis-street. 


Hospitals. 

Jervis-street. 

City of Dublin. 

House of Industry. 

S. and N. Infirmary, Cork. 
Meath. 

Belfast. 

Mercer’s. 

Galway Infirmary and Fever] 
Hospital. 

Steevens’. 

Westminster. 


Lying-in Hospitals. 
Rotundo. 

Coombe. 

Cork. 

Belfast. 


Students who purport to present themselves for examination for Medical Degrees in the 
Queen’s University, should ascertain that their names are returned for any Medical Lectures 
they may attend, lest in consequence of such returns not having been supplied, their quali- 
fications should be deemed insufficient when they so present themselves ; and lecturers 
who are willing to make the required returns, and who have not received the necessary 
forms through the Registrars of the respective institutions, should cause application to be 
made for them. 

VI.— An Estimate of the Sum that will probably be required to defray the Expenses of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland, for the year ending 31st March, 1857. 

Two Thousand Four Hundred and Fifteen Pounds. 


Salaries of Examiners. 


s. cl. 


1. In Greek, . 

2. In Latin, . ' 

, In Modern Languages, 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 


In Celtic Languages, 

In Mathematics, 

In Logic and Metaphysics, 

In Chemistry, 

In Zoology and Botany, 

In Natural Philosophy, 

In English Literature, 

In Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography, 
In Jurisprudence and Political Economy, 

T„ T> -i? nr. j* J 


In Theory and Practice of 


Medicine, 


In Theory and Practice of Surgery, 

In Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Medical Jurisprudi 
In Anatomy, Physiology, and Comparative Anatomy, 
In Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children, 
In Engineering and Surveying, 

In Agriculture and Farm Management, 

In Law, .... 

In Sanscrit, 

In Arabic, .... 


Office Charges. 

Secretary’s Salary, . 

Incidentals, Office Expenses, Postage, Messengers, Adver- 
tisements, &c., 

Exhibitions, Prizes, Medals, .... 

Probable amount of Fees (being tbe sum received, 1855), 
Total Sum required, .... 


100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

J, 100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1,510 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

475 

0 

0 

2,515 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

£2,415 

0 

0 


TII. Cash Account of tie Quran's University, for the year ending 20 th June, 1856. 
Dr. - - • 

To Balance of Account, June, 

1855, . 

3 , Parliamentary Grant, 1 854, 

_ 1855 > ■ ■ . 2,366 0 0 

3 , Fees on Degrees and 

Diplomas, . . 100 0 0 


£ a. d. 
80 5 5 


Total Charge, £2,546 5 5 


t, . £ s. d 

Bv Salaries of Examiners and 

Secretary, . . 1,780 0 0 

„ Incidental Expenses, . 144 3 2 

Medals and Exhibitions, . 327 17 0 

„ Balance in Bank, . 294 5 3 


Total Discharge, £2,546 5 5 
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Appendix VIII. 

Examiners, elected 16th July, 1856. 

Greek. — William Nesbitt, Professor, Q.C., Galway. 

Latin. — Bunnell Lewis, a.m., Professor, Q.C., Cork 
English Literature — G. L. Craft, a m., Professor, Q.C., Belfast 
Logic and Metaphysics .-T. W. Moffett, ll.d„ Professor, Q.C., Galway 
Mathematics. — George Boole, ll.d., Professor, Q.C., Cork. 3 

Nalwal PliilosmhQ— George Johnstone Stoney, a.m„ Professor, Q.C., Galway. 
Chemistry. — John Blyth, m.d., Professor, Q.C., Cork. ^ 

Anatomy and Physiology . — Joseph H. Corbett, m.d., q.u., l.r.c.s i Professor O C Cork 
Zoology and Botany Ale,. G. Melville, m d., m.rIa., Troiesso^r&^ 
Modern Languages. — R. De Yericour, D. es L, Professor, Q.C Cork ^ 

PhySiCd Joseph Beete Jukes, a.m., e. e .s„ 

LesKe ' Profe88; -’ QC - 

Cml Engineering and Surveying.— AlonMiior Jack, Esq., Professor 0 C Cork 
Agriculture. — John F. Hodges, m.d., Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 

Celtic Languages.— John O’Donovan, ll.d., m.r.i.a.. Professor, Q.C., Belfast 
Medicine. — Samuel Gordon, m.d., &e. 

Surgery. — Christopher Fleming, m.d., m mu, m.r.i.a., &c. 

Materia Medina. Pharmacy, and Medical Jurisprudence.— William Barker, M.D., &c 
q CGM and Dlseases 0f Womm and Children. — Richard Doherty, m.d., Professor 


Appendix IX. 

Meetings of the Senate for the period of this Report in the Office of the University, 
Dublin Castle. 

13i/i September , 1855. 

Present: The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Lieut. -Colonel Larcom, ll.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 

5th October, 1855. 

Present : The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen's College, Galway. 

Lieut. -Colonel Larcom, ll.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary . 

IDA October, 1855 — Public Meeting in St. Patrick's Hall. 

Present: The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Lieut.-Colonel Larcom, ll.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 

27 th December, IS 55. 

Present : The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The President of the Queen's College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Lieut.-Colonel Larcom, ll.d. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 

Stated Meeting — 7 th January, 1856. 

Present : The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork, 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. Robert Ball, ll.d,, Secretary. 
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1st May, 1856. 

Present : The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Francis Blackburne. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Lieut. -Colonel Larcom, ll.d. . 

James Gibson, a.m. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. 

. • . Robert Ball, ll.d.. Secretary. 

Stated Meeting — 20 th June, 1856. 

Present : The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Francis Blackburne. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 

14t/i July, 1856. 

Present : The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Francis Blackburne. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. . 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. ... 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Lieut.- Colonel Larcom, ll.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 


The following Bye-law was amended at the stated meeting of the Senate of the Queen’s 
University, on the 20th of June, 1856, by the insertion of the words in italics. 

By Order, 

Robert Ball. 

Candidates for Degrees being presented to the Senate by the Presidents o^their Colleges, 
and the Secretary having certified that their fees have been paid, and that they have duly 
passed the Examiners, they shall sign the Roll of the University, when the Chancellor (or 
Vice-Chancellor, or Chairman appointed as directed by the Charter,) shall admit them to 
Degrees in the following manner : 

In virtue of my authority as Chancellor, or Vicc-Chauccllor, or Chairman, I admit 
you to the Degree of 

■ Chancellor, or Vice-Chancellor, or Chairman, shall then proceed to present publicly 
.any Exhibition or Medal which may have been awarded. ‘ 

T. Carlisle. 

Dublin Castle,- 25th June, 1856. 


Dublin: Printed by Aijaanukr Thom & Sons. 87 , Abbey-street, 
For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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